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Ir is impossible, in our historical and classical 
associations, to separate from modern Greece our 
ideas of its ancient classic splendour. We cannot 
divest ourselves of the epics, lyrics, and dramas of 
her poets, the eloquence of her orators, the wisdom 
of her philosophers, and the bravery of her war- 
riors. We are, as it were, inspired by Homer. 
We can imagine Demosthenes rousing into enthu- 
siasm, courage, and patriotism all the energies of 
the popular assemblies whom he addressed in the 
most forcible, logical, and eloquent harangues that 
were ever uttered by man. We can also in imagi- 
nation enter into the spirit of the Olympic Games, 
in which the most athletic and dexterous of the | 
Greeks contended more vigorously for honours than | 
they would for their lives—and we, in idea at least, 
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enter upon the triumphal battle-fields and sea-fights 
which impart splendour to Grecian history. And we 
should indeed be ungrateful did we not acknow- | 
ledge the instruction which we have derived 
in learning, in science, and in art from the 
ancient Greeks. It was the civilisation of the 
Greeks which first enlightened and gave poetry, 
erudition, sculpture, architecture and painting to | 
the Romans. It was to the Greeks that the | 
Byzantine historians and writers owed their edu- 
cation and their knowledge. And it was imme- 
diately after the Eastern Empire was utterly subdued 
by the ‘Turks that Central and Western Europe de- 
rived from the Greeks, who fled from Thrace, the 
benefits which revived learning among the Latins, 
and which afterwards extended erudition and civili- 
sation to the Teutonic and Celtic nations of the 
west and north. 

But, with theexception ofsuch of those maguificent 
ruins as have survived the depredations and feroci- 
ties, not only of the barbarians of the middle ages, 
but of some modern Vandals, and the local asso- 
ciations of scenery, with the configuration, un- 
changed since the days of Herodotus, of the con- 
tinent and islands of Greece, the traveller amid 
those classic lands will find little that is agreeable 
or hopeful, but he will daily encounter that dis- 
order and degradation which generate sorrow and 
which subdue hope. 





About 270 years before the u(ter subjugation of 
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Greece by the Turks, the latter, after conquering 
Constantinople, partitioned Greece into feudal lord- 
ships, which they distributed among the Normans, 
Venetians, and French military leaders. Those 
feudal lords oppressed the Greeks no less severely 
than did the Ottomans at a subsequent period. 

For 237 years—that is, from 1481 to 1718—the 
Greeks and Turks were almost incessantly at war, 
contesting every position of Greece. The treaty 
of Passarovitz ceded to the Porte the absolute 
sovereignty of all the Grecian States. 

The spirit and practice of the Turkish Govern- 
ment—the insecurity of property during a long 
period, first of the rule of the Latins and after- 
wards of the Turks, disheartened the majority, 
rendered desperate, and generally demoralised 
the Hellenic race. ‘This was not only the case in 
the Morea and Continental Greece, but especially 
in the Greek islands. 

When the Greeks first attempted their inde- 
pendence, they met with the sympathies of all 
Christian Europe, and the sincere approbation of 
all who cherished the spirit of civil, political, and 
religious liberty. Had the Greeks been trained 
by education and practice to exercise and to appre- 
ciate the blessings of freedom, the hopes at that 
time of the benefactors of mankind would long ere 
this have been realised. But, unfortunately, the 
education and traditions for several centuries—the 
jealousies and animosities of chiefs, and the diver- 
sity of the races of inhabitants, have all been un- 
favourable to civilisation, and to religious and civil 
freedom. 

The Greeks revolted against Turkish domina- 
tion in 1521—asserted independence, and pro- 
claimed a Republican Government. A destructive 
war ensued; the Governments of Russia, France, 
and Great Britain interfered, and the Sultan was 
induced to consent to the independence of Greece. 
In 1827, Count Capo d'Istrias was elected Pre- 
sident of Greece for the term of seven years; in 
Jannary, 1828, he entered upon the duties of his 
office, and he succeeded in establishing nearly an 
efficient administration. 

Greece was then divided provisionally into 
thirteen administrative sections; viz., Eastern and 
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Western Greece, Argolida, Arcadia, Laconia,| practice angmented, so that the contrabandist, and 
Lower and Upper Messenia, Elida, Achaia, Eubza, | not the treasury, profits by the unwise and imprac- 
the North and South Cyclades, and the Sporades. | ticable policy; aud so stringent are some of the 

The government was re-organised by the fourth | articles of the recent customs’-law that the autho- 
National Congress, which met at Argos in the) rities in the out-ports are ashamed to attempt car- 
summer of 1829, Capo d’Istrias still remaining at} rying them into effect. 
its head. ‘The Panhellenium, a council of twenty-|. The export-duties are severely oppressive on 
seven members, was replaced by another body} the growers of currants and other fruits. The new 
consisting also of twenty-seven members, called| customs’-law is based upon the principle that 
the Gerousia, senate or congress. This body gave|“ Fraud is the basis of all trade,” and that this 
its opinion on matters of legislation, but had not| fraud can only be prevented by a formidable sys- 
the power of a negative upon the decisions of the! tem of penalties and punishments. 
regency. Besides the senate, there was a ministry} The taxation of Greece is certainly grievous in 
consisting of four departments, each having a} amount, oppressively exacted from the people, and 
secretary; viz., the home department, foreign} the whole system is ignorantly arranged and worse 
affairs, including commerce, the judiciary, public} managed. For so small a population, the whole 
instruction, and ecclesiastical affairs, war, and| being under a million of inhabitants, the govern- 
marine and finances. Three supreme tribunals; ment is upon too great and too expensive a scale, 
were also instituted. and the outlay upon palaces and public edifices not 

In February, 1830, the plenipotentiaries of} only profuse, but unjust; while, at the same time, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, named Prince! there is ample cause to suspect that neither eco- 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg as the hereditary Sove-| nomy nor honesty have been strictly observed in 
reign of Greece, with the title of ‘“ Sovereign! any branch of the public expenditure. The Greek 
Prince.” He accepted the appointment, but after-| loan, and the excess of payments over income, has 
wards resigned it. _ increased the debt to nearly two and a half millions 

Prince Otho of Bavaria was, in virtue of the} sterling guaranteed by England, France, and 
authority transmitted by the Greek nation to the) Russia, £600,000 to Bavaria, besides a heavy 
convention held at London, and by the treaty con-| internal debt; and the expenditure for the three 
cluded there in 1832, appointed king, and as-| years ending 1852 exceeds the revenue by one- 
cended the throne in February, 1833, with a} sixth. 
regency of four persons until he attained twenty} If Candia had been annexed to Greece on the 
years of age, which was on the Ist of June, 1535. | revolution, andif a strong, intelligent, and strictly 

The government was in 1535 divided into ten | just administration had been established, the natu- 
monarchies; viz., the Morea into five, Eastern and | ral capabilities of Greece and Candia, and the 
Western Greece into three, and the islands into} energy of the people, would have, during the last 
two monarchies. These were subdivided into| ten years, rendered both countries rich and inde- 
eparchies, and the whole into 465 municipalities; pendent. Agriculture, commerce, and revenue, 
or communes (Dimoi). Since the retirement of | would have naturally flourished, the public credit 
Capo d'Istrias, the affairs of Greece have been} would have been maintained, and neither England, 
involved in financial difficulties, heavy taxations,| France, nor Russia, would have had to pay the 
and commercial restrictions. interest of the Greek loan. 

The provisional government of Greece adopted; The military force of Greece for 1852 consists 
liberal and sound principles of commerce and na-| of 8,603 men, including gensd’armerie, frontier 
vigation ; and if that under King Otho had con-| guards, and a small cavalry and artillery force. 
tinued to act under those principles, we might ex-| The navy consists of two corvettes, of twenty- 
pect that the shipping and trade of this country | six guns, two small steamboats, three brigs, seven 
—so conveniently situated for commerce, although | schooners, five cutters, one royal yacht, two or 
its productions are not very abundant—would, be- | three packet-boats, and twelve gun-boats. The 
fore now, have enriched the population as well as | whole power of this force is insignificant; but the 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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the treasury. Greeks are admirable sailors. 

Under the government of King Otho, whichis! The whole exports for 1849 amounted to 
in practice nearly a despotism, not only have! 13,000,000 drachmas, or about £500,000 sterling : 
many vexatious regulations and restrictions been | and the imports to 20,000,000 drachmas, or about 
introduced, but the state-officers aud other em-| £750,000 sterling. Yet with this miserable com- 
ployes interfere in a manner which in no country | merce, and a country the greater part of which is 
but in Spain and her colonies, and to some extent rendered unfit for profitable agriculture by rocks 
Prtugal and Naples, has offered so unwortly an | and mountains, there is a Government, an execu- 
example to the world. Among other vexatious | tive and administrative establishment, consisting: 
practices are those of absolutely rating the prices | of ministers of the interior, foreign affairs, finance, 
at which currants and other articles of export are | and justice, war, religion and public instruction, s}i 
to be purchased, and of affixing capricious values | with extensive bureaucratic appointments. The 
to augment the duties on commodities. Greece, | legislature consists of a senate and house of repre- 
under these circumstances, certainly does not! sentatives; and although the former constitution of 
afford the prospect of attaining financial, political,| France was in a great degree imitated, there is 
or commercial prosperity. scarcely a semblance of public liberty in Greece. 

The export and import duties have been in| The legal tribunals are the Areopagus, or Court 
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of Cassation, the royal Court of Appeal at Athens, | 
and the royal Court of Appeal at Neuplia : besides | 
which there are minor courts. 

The police, which is the worst in Europe, is 
under a director-general. ‘There is also a post-| 
master-general, but the communication by letters, 
is slow and uncertain. 

Although the Greeks have preserved their 
ancient language in a much greater degree than 
the Italians, it is only in Eastern Greece that the 
Hellenic race predominates; and thev are inferior 
both in chivalry, bravery, and virtue to the inha- 
bitants of Northern Greece, who are chiefly 
Bulgarians, Wallachians, and Albanians. Out of | 
Greece, however, the Greeks distinguish themselves | 
as mariners and as merchants; and although in | 
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Aw impression has long existed that a very 
extensive manufacture of wines is going on in | 
various parts of the world for the special benefit | 
of British consumers. Vague rumours about elder- | 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
their own country they inherit a great share of 
the mendacity of their ancestors, yet as merchants 
in foreign countries they are generally faithful in 
fulfilling their engagements, and they soon ac- 
commodate themselves to the customs and morals 
of the people among whom they reside. 

The Court of Athens is the focus of intrigues ; 
and Russia and Greece having the sar e religion 
for their establishments, an extensive and intimate 
connexion subsists between the priests of Greece 
and those of the Russian empire, which combina- 
tion, by its influence over a superstitious people, and 
the ambition of an unscrupulous hierarchy, appears 
to us to be menacing the statu quo of ‘Turkey in 
Europe. 
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fearing a discovery, thought it prudent to inform 
their royal master that the stock of this favourite 
beverage was exhausted. 

Another suggestive little anecdote, equally well 





berry-juice, logwood, cider, Cape, and “ brandy- | authenticated, was furnished by the late Mr. Por- 
kowe,’ about mixing, blending, doctoring, and ter, secretary of the Board of Trade. We give it 
other mysterious processes and ingredients, have | in that gentleman's own words, as reported in his 
been afloat; and curious bits of knowledge which | evidence delivered before the Committee on Wine 
have occasionally come to light have seemed to/ Duties. ‘An acquaintance of mine,” he said, 
lend these rumours some confirmation. Thus Mr. “who invented, some years ago, a substitute for 
Cyrus Redding recalls to mind the amusing inci- corks, which were made with India-rubber stuffed 
dent which occurred in Carlton House, an anecdote | with wool, was asked if he could make some to 
now pretty well known, but which, it seems, Mr. resemble champagne corks. He undertook to do 
Redding first had trom Colonel McMahon. How} so, and was desired to make a smail quantity by 
the Prince Regent had in a corner of his cellar a} way of trial. Two days after he had sent them 
small quantity of remarkably fine wine of a peculiar in, he had a note from the parties, requesting to 
quality and flavour; how this wine remaining for see him; he accordingly went, and they produced 
some time untouched, “the household” thought | a bottle of this quasi champagne wine, with the 
their master had forgotten it, and to make up for! comment that it was in excellent order; he found 
this inexcusable lapse of memory, took upon them-| it very palatable ; but he could not make out how 
selves to drink it nearly out ; how the Prince one} the corks, which he had supplied to them only 
day, expecting some illustrious connoisseurs to| two days before, could possibly have been used 
dinner, ordered this particular wine to be served, | for the corking of champagne wine; and there can 
and thus threw “the household” into a state of} be no doubt it must have been all made in this 
consternation; and how one of them hastened | country.” 


thereupon to take counsel with a confidential wine- | 
merchant in the city, who quickly allayed his 
terrors. “Send me,” said this ingenious individual, 
“a bottle of what remains, and [ will send you in 
return as much wine of that description as you 
want; only you must take care that what I send 
is drunk immediately.” ‘Thisadvice was followed, | 
and the success was complete. The Prince Regent | 
and his distinguished guests (so the story goes) | 
were delighted with this rare old wine, whose pecu-_ 
liar merits had been so long overlooked. Three or 
four times afterwards the Prince, whose taste in- 
Wine was exquisite, ordered some from the same | 
batch ; and on every occasion the confidential dealer | 
had recourse to his private vineyard in his cellar, | 
and ‘‘the mixture as before” was forthcoming. 





Stories of this kind—and there have been many 
such—floating about in society, have served to 
strengthen the prevalent impression, that the wine 
consumed in England is largely adulterated. The 
result has been, as many respectable wine-mer- 
chants complain, not a little injurious to their trade. 
“It is spoken of,” said Mr. Porter, “as a trade 
very much altered from the respectable character 
it used to bear; that persons of inferior moral 
temperament have entered into it, that tricks are 
played that would not have been countenanced in 
former times, that the trade is getting a very bad 
name and repute, and that by such means, and, 
as he believed, by the restriction of the con- 
sumption arising from the high rate of duties, 
it is a confined and restricted, and by no means 


This process was continued until “the household,” | a prosperous trade.” On the other » some 
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wine-dealers of good reputation have strenuously 
denied the prevalence of objectionable practices 
in their trade to any important extent. They 
admit that wines are frequently ‘“ blended,’ 
and pretty constantly “ fortified’ with alcohol; 
but these, they hold, are legitimate, proper, and 
useful processes. As to the various methods of 
manufacturing and cooking wines, which are al- 
leged to be practised, these witnesses deny their | 
existence, or affirm that they are confined to a'| 
very small and disreputable section of the trade. 

At length, however, the public are enabled | 
to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion upon 
this interesting question. Among the | 
engines that have at different periods been resorted 
to for eliciting the truth on any subject, there is | 
none that will compare for efficiency with a Par- | 
liamentary committee. A court of the Inquisition 
was well enough in its way ; but it was not infal- 
libly successful. The rack, ‘the thumbscrew, the | 
iron boot, with an auto da fé “looming in the 
distance,’ were powerful pieces of inachinery ; but | 
it is on record that they sometimes failed to loosen 
a stubborn tongue, and sometimes extracted from | 
an agonised or terrified witness more evidence 
than the facts would bear out. A jury-trial, 
managed by practised counsel, is not amiss; but | 
astute witnesses are occasionally found, capable of | 
baffling the most ingenious cross-examination. A 
committee of Parliament succeeds in getting at the | 
truth simply by not resorting to any means of in- | 
timidation or compulsion. The witness, generally | 
speaking, is not required to reply to any question 
which he would rather not answer. He may tell 
as many falsehoods as he chooses to invent, with | 
little fear of being legally called to account for | 
perjury. The consequence is, that the witnesses 
usually answer every question that is put to them, | 
and never wilfully make a mis-statement. The | 
latter offence would, it is true, meet with instant 
punishment, of a kind which few men would be | 
willing to endure. The false witness would neither 
be tortured nor imprisoned; he would merely be 
sent to Coventry. A quiet smile of contempt 
would circulate through the committee as soon as 
the attempted deception was perceived ; the cour- 
teous chairman would suddenly stiffen into rigid 
sternness, the examination would be brought to an 
abrupt close, and the witness would slink hurriedly 
from the committee-room, with the consciousness 
that he was a diswraced man for life. But, as has 
been said, this moral penalty is one that is very 
rarely, if ever, incurred. ‘There are, of course, 
in the volumes of evidence on various subjects 
which every session brings forth, plenty of rash | 
assertions, of biassed opinions, of fallacies and de- 
lusions; but probably no statement of fact will be 
found which the person who made it did not at | 
the time believe to be correct; and facts being | 
what are chiefly required in such cases, it is this | 
circumstance which gives to the labours of Par- | 
liamentary committees almost all their value. 

The “Select Committee on Import Duties on 
Wines,” which sat last session, collected a large 
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mars of evidence, much of it of a highly interest- 
Forty-one witnesses | 


ing and valuable character. 


‘head of the population. 


present Ds. 


trary 


comparatively little known. 
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were examined, of whom thirty were wine-grow- 
ers, shippers, importers, or agents of much expe- 
rience in the business; two were British wine 
manufacturers, two were licensed victuallers, and 
the remainder were gentlemen who had had pecu- 
liar opportunities, either official or private, of 
making themselves acquainted with the subject 
under investigation. 'The witnesses seemed all to 
have delivered their minds pretty freely, both on 
matters of opinion and on matters of fact. A 
good deal of information was obtained that pro- 
bably would not have been elicited by any other 
‘means. A careful review of all this evidence leads 
to the rather startling conclusion that very little of 
the wine consumed in this country is in a natural 
or wholesome condition. Nearly the whole of it 
is adulterated, and usually with some noxious in- 
gredient, the most common and the most deleteri- 
ous being brandy. Before proceeding to adduce 


some of the remarkable evidence bearing upon 
this point, it will be requisite to explain, in a tew 


words, the injurious effect of the present import- 
duties, and especially the manner in which they 
operate to exclude light and pure wines from the 
English market. 

It is a well-known historical fact that, two cen- 
turies ago, much more wine was drunk in this 
country ‘than at present, in proportion to the popu- 
lation. and, at the same time, a much smaller 
quantity of spirits was consumed. Wine and beer 
were then the ordinary beverages of all classes of 
the people. The importation “of wine into this 


‘country, in the year 1669, for a population of 


about 5,000,000, was 90,000 pipes of all deserip- 
tions, including 40,000 pipes of French wine. 
This would be at the rate of two gallons, or twelve 
bottles (reckoning six bottles to the gallon) per 

The duty was then only 
In the year 1851, the total 
7,000,000, 


fourpence per gallon. 
importation of wine, for a population of 2 


was but 66,000 pipes, or not quite two-thirds of 


the importation of 1669; and of this quantity only 
£,000 pipes were Fre nch wine. ‘The annual con- 
sumption of wine is, therefore, at present only 
about three-tenths of a gallon, or one bottle and a 
half per head of the whole population—just one- 
eighth of what it was in 1669. The duty is at 
Yd. per gallon. Let not the sincere 
advocates of total abstinence imagine that this sur- 
prising decrease in the consumption of wine has 
resulted from, or contributed to, the growth of 
temperate habits in this country. The exact con- 
is unfortunately the fact. Two hundred 
years ago, as has been already stated, thongh light 
wines and beer were consumed in much larger 
quantities than at present, distilled spirits were 
They were drunk in 
coftee-houses and in the lobbies of theatres, under 
the name* of “ strong waters;” in fact, much as 

“liqueurs” are now taken on the Continent. 
About the commencement of last century, the 
 daties on all wines were raised for revenue pur- 
poses; and, at the same time, from a desire to 
favour our Portuguese allies at the expense of our 
French opponents, the duty on the light French 
| wines was made more than double that on the fiery 
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wines of Portugal—the latter paying 2s. and the 
former 4s. 10d. per gallon. These duties were 
increased from time to time, until, in the year 
1782, French wines paid a duty of Ys. dd. per 
gallon, and Portuguese of 4s. 10d. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that in the last-mentioned year the 
consumption of all wines had fallen to about 18,000 
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time, a bad pre-eminence for the quantity of dis- 
tilled liquors consumed by its population. Yet, 
in former days, previous to the union with England, 
this was not the case. When French wines were 
admitted at a low duty, they were abundantly im- 


ported, and were largely consumed by the very 


parties who, when prevented from indulging their 


pipes, being just a fifth part of what it was in | taste for this favourite cordial, betook themselves 


166%. 
meantime, frightfully increased. ‘The common 
people, debarred by the high price from the use| 
of the light, exhilarating, but not intoxicating | 


tomed, were driven to supply its place by various | 


But the consumption of spirits had, in the | to spirits as the only substitute that was to be had. 


There was a time when it was common to see, in 
the mansion of a country laird, the cask of claret 


‘on tap and free to all comers, like the ale-barrel in 


says that he “was told by the late poet, Thomas 


beverage to which they were previously accus- p> old-fashioned English farmhouse. Mr. Redding 
| 
| 


preparations of ardent spirits, all about equally | Campbell (his father was born in 1710, and, con- 
pernicious to health as well as to morals. * It was | sequently, the statement goes back a great way), 
viven in evidence before a Committee of the House | that his grandfather told him they fenced in gar- 
of Commons, in 1743,” said Mr. Porter, “ that the | den, field and paddock, with claret-staves."” Those 
quantity of spirituous liquors made for consump-| who deprived the Scottish people of what was 
tion in England and Wales was, in 1733, once their national beverage are responsible for 
10,500,000 gallons; in 1734, 13,500,000 gallons; | the serious deterioration of the national morals 
‘n 1740, 15,250,000 gallons; in 1741, 17,000,000 |in point of temperance which afterwards took 
gallons; and in 1742, 19,000,000 gallons. These | place.’’* 

quantities were consumed by a population not ex-| Another consequence of the imposition of these 
ceeding 6,000,000, giving three and one-sixth | high duties is that the consumption of wine in the 
gallons for each individual in 1742. ‘There were United Kingdom has been directed almost entirely 
then more than 20,000 places within the bills of | to the very strong and spirituous descriptions, 
mortality in which gin was sold by the glass. | such as highly-brandied ports, sherries, Madeira, 
About that period there were very stringent laws|and Marsala. The reason is obvious enough. 
passed for the prohibition of the sale of spirits, When wine is made costly, people must buy that 
which were evaded by a variety of means ; in fact, ; kind which will “go farthest.” A single bottle 
it was found quite impossible to enforce the Gin |of strong port or sherry will serve for four or 
Act, as it was called. Within less than two years | five persons, who would perhaps consume half a 
from that measure passing, namely, in March, | dozen bottles of ordinary French wine. The 
1738, there was a proclamation issued to inforce | latter quantity, under the present duty, would cost 
the Gin Act. Within less than those two years, | twenty or thirty shillings, while the bottle of 
12,000 people had been convicted under the Act | spirituous wine would be obtained for four or five. 
within the bills of mortality ; of these, 5000 had | Uf course, most persons prefer the stronger wine, 
been sentenced to pay each a penalty of £100, and | not as a matter of taste, but as a matter of eco- 
3000 others had paid £10 each to excuse their | nomy. If the light French wines could be 
being sent to Bridewell House of Correction. But | obtained in this country, as at Hamburgh and 
these proceedings entirely failed, and, subsequent | other German seaports, for eighteenpence or a 
to and including that period, the consumption of , shilling a bottle, they would certainly be preferred 





spirits was as I have stated to you. It was con- | 
siderably greater in 1741 and 1742 than it had | 
been in 1738, when that proclamation was issued.” | 

Such were the consequences which followed the 
imposition of a duty upon wine so high as to with- | 
draw it from the consumption of the mass of the 
people. Atthe present day, owing to the improved 
habits which prevail, and more especially to the 
introduction of tea and coffee into common use, 
the consumption of spirits is less than it was in the 
iniddle of the last century. But it is still disgrace- 
fully large, amounting to nearly one gallon per 
anhum for every man, woman and child in the 
United Kingdom. ‘This is five times the quantity 
of wine that is consumed; and each fZallon of 
spirits, it must be recollected, contains at least 
seven times the quantity of alcohol which is con- 
tained in a gallon of the light wines of France. 





The effect produced by the high duties which 
place these wines out of the reach of the common 
people, in extending the consumption of spirits, 
lias been especially marked in the case of Scotland. 
That portion of the United Kingdom has, at this 





to the fiery compounds which are now consumed 
under the names of port and sherry. 
We are thus brought to the causes which lead 


| to such extensive adulteration of wines for the 


English market. So long as wine is dear, it must 
be had strong. Consequently, wherever in any 
part of the world a district is discovered producing 


—————~ - —_— —— ee ee 


* A remarkable example of the effect produced by the op- 
posite system is presented in the case of Liberia. The 
founders and rulers of that colony have been especially anxious 
to foster habits of sobriety among the settlers. With this 
object, a high duty has been imposed u distilled spirits, 
while French wines are admitted free. The result has fully 
answered the expectations of the law-makers. Several writers 
who have recorded the'r impressions of the colony, teke par- 
ticular notice of the tem te habits which prevail among 
all classes of the community. A res le Liberian colonist, 
Mr. Roberts (brother of the president) stated at a i 
meeting at New York, a few weeks ago, that he knew of but 
two drunkards in the settlement. course, hi influ- 
ences than any mere fiscal regulations have been at work to 
produce such a state of things. But if, instead of a system 
which gives them cheap wines and makes spirits costly, the 
Liberians had adopted such a tariff as exists in Great Britain, 
it ape he oshins winter Cenhen eset ate ° 

societies” w ve more effectual in promoting good 
habits on the coast of Africa than in this country. ae 
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wine which is naturally of great strength, it is 
appropriated to the supply of British consumers. 
There is one such district in Portugal, in the valley 
watered by the Upper Douro; another in southern 
Spain, around the town of Xeres de Ja Frontera: 


a third in Madeira, and a fourth on the Western | 


coast of Sicily. Of course the greater the natural 
strength of the wine, the larger will be the in- 
fusion of alcohol which it will bear. Wine- 
growers and wine-deaicrs, finding that the demand 
in Great Britain is for very strong wines—simply 
because such wines will “ go farthest,” and thus be | 
cheapest to the buyer—are accustomed to add large | 
quantities of spirits, both before and after the 
wines are imported into this country. Then, to. 
disguise the flavour of the spirits, other ingredients | 
are added. And, finally, to supply in some mea- | 
sure the demand for cheap wines, various other 
mixtures are manufactured in which the genuine 


juice of the grape is only one of the several ‘‘ raw 


materials” employed. 

With these preliminary explanations, we may 
proceed to give some account of the mysterious 
processes w hich the liquids by courtesy or custom 
termed “ wines,” undergo to prepare them for this 
market. ‘Taking the several varieties in due order, 
we commence with that illustrious beverage, “ good, 
honest, old English port,” as one of the witnesses 
affectionately termed it. On this subject we have, 
in the first place, the evidence of Mr. Joseph 
Forrester, a gentleman who has been twenty-two 
years engaged in growing and shipping Port 
wines, and who is laudably anxious that the duty 
should be lowered, in order that lichter and more 
wholesome wine may reach the British consumer, 
and that the injurious practices of adulteration 
may be prevented. From this unexceptionable 
testimony it appears that by the present Portuguese 
law no unsophisticated port wine ts allowed to reach 
this country ! When an Oporto merchant desires to 
mY a pipe of pure wine, he purchases of a farmer 

* permit,” w hich has been obtained se shipping 
a pipe of the sophisticated wine, and, by a species 


of what is considered allowable smuggling, sub- | 
stitutes his good wine for the doctored wine, which | 
The follow- | 
ing are the terms in which Mr. Forrester made. 


alone the law allows to be exported. 


this important statement :—‘ If the wine be un- 
sophisticated, as a matter of course by law that wine | 
is not permitted to come to this market; the law 
distinctly prohibits its being shipped thence ; as 
the wine is intended by the merchant for this 
market, he purchases from one whose wines have 
been allowed a permit, and with that permit sub- 
stitutes his unsophisticated wine, and loads that 
down to his stores at Oporto.” 
this permit, it is stated, increases the cost of the 
wine by about £3 a pipe. The prime cost of a 
pipe of good port wine, in the farmer's hands, is, 
it appears, on an average, about £11. This wine, 
at a duty of ls. a gallon (about £5 10s. a pipe), 


could be sold in this country at 10d.a bottle. At 
resent, however, it has to pay export-dues in 
ortugal amounting to about £7 a pipe, and an 
import-duty in England amounting to about £33 


& pipe. 


The shipper, who pays the export-duty, 


The purchase of 


must, of course, have his profit upon that, as well 
as upon the original cost of the wine. The wine- 
merchant, who pays the import-duty, must in like 
manner obtain a fair return for bis money; and 
the result is that the wine is thus raised in cost to 
about 4s. the bottle—of which Is. goes to the 
Imperial Treasury, and the rest to the Portuguese 
Wine Company, or into the pockets of the dealers. 
Now; to make wine saleable at this excessively 
high price, it is necessary that it should be an 
exceedingly strong wine, so that a little of it may 
go a great way, either when taken unmixed, or 
when “blended” with other wines. The Portu- 
_guese authorities, being aware of this necessity, 
have established the law that no wines shall be 
importe ‘d from Portugal to England but such as are 
very “‘ black, sweet, and strong,” possessing suth- 
cient body, flavour, colour, and richness, to qualify 
them for use in doctoring other wines. “The 
Portuguese Government,” says this witness, “ con- 
sider lite rally that port wines are not known or 
drunk as port wines, but really are used simply 
for making up artificial wines in England.’ In 
this opinion the Portuguese Government cannot 
be very far wrong, if it be the fact, as is stated in 
another part of these minutes, that although only 
20,000 pipes of port wine are imported into this 
country, 60,000 pipes of what passes for port are 
consumed by our population. Concerning the man- 
ner in which these essential qualities of blackness, 
sweetness, and strength, are secured, Mr. Forrester 
gives the following explanation :—“ If the fermen- 
tation of the grape-juice were allowed to have its 
full course, sufficient colouring matter would be 
extracted by that process from the skins or husks 
of the grapes which are thrown in with the juice. 
‘* But,” says Mr. Forrester, “in order to produce the 
other two qualities, namely, the strength and sweet- 
ness, the fermentation is sometimes, and very 
Frequently, checked; by which, as the wine is not 
properly attenuated, the saccharine matter is not con- 
verted into its proper alcohol, and the residue of this 
unconverted saccharine matter remains suspended 
in the imperfect wine: and hence, to prevent a 
reaction, when the deposit takes place, brandy 
must be thrown into it to prevent that reaction, as 
well as to give it the strength and the body that 
is ordained by law. If any further colouring 
'matter be absolutely requisite by the speculator— 
I would not suppose by the merchant (for the 
| merchants gene ‘rally do not like, unless they are 
| obliged, to sell very common wines, and do not 
like to have recourse to these practices)—then the 
_elderberry is, I believe, the only dye made use of 
in this country, and costs an enormous sum of 
money.’ Mr. Forrester is naturally disposed to 
deal tenderly with his friends the merchants ; 
but as the only object of thus colouring the wine 
is to make it suitable for exportation to England, 
itis clear that the whole, or nearly the whole, of this 
large quantity of ele lerberry j juice, for w hich “an 
enormous sum of money” is paid, goes down English 
throats. The sum of Mr. Forrester’s evidence on 
this particular point may be thus stated. By the 
Portuguese law, there are required to be united 
in all wine that is exported to England three quali- 
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ties, namely, blackness, sweetness, and strength, 
which are rarely found together in the wine in its 
natural state. ‘Io produce these qualities artificial 
means are resorted to. The necessary sw eetness 
is obtained by checking the fermentation, which, 
of course, leaves the wine in an imperfect and un- 
wholesome state; the strength is given by the ad- 
dition of spirit; and the colour is communicated 
by elderberry. It appears, therefore, that the 
port which is brought directly from Portugal 
(leaving out of view that which is manufactured in 


England) is, in fact, not wine, but a compound of 


brandy, elderberry, and half-fermented grape- 
juice. Some wine of a more genuine character is, 
indeed, exported under the illegal though tolerated 
system already noticed. But even this has inva- 
riably a large infusion of brandy, of which a 
small proportion is sufficient to epoil the best 
wine.* 

According to the evidence of several witnesses, 
large quantities of wines from other countries— 
France, Spain, Sicily, and the Cape—are sold here 
as the produce of Portugal. Considering the 
character of the “ genuine” port wines, one 


might be induced to suppose that such a substitn- | 


tion would be rather an advantage than otherwise ; 
but it must be remembered that in order to make 
these substituted wines pass muster for port, they 
must be well doctored, and possibly with some 
deleterious ingredients. ‘The consumer may think 
himself fortunate if he escapes with nothing worse | 
than elderberry, sloes, or logwood. ‘The substi- 
tution of other wines for port was, it seems, 
practised in the days of our grandfathers quite as 
extensively as at present. One witness, who 
has been engaged for many 
‘“Masdeu,” a red wine from Roussillon, told the 
following curious story :—“ When I got to the 
port of shipment (Port Vendres) I found very ex- 
* Since the above was written, a decree of the Portuguese 
Government has been published, making some 
alterations in the system by which the export of wine is re- 
gulated. The monopoly of the Wine Company is abolished, 
and the export-duty. is reduged from 12,000 reis per pipe 
(about £2 1ks.) to 2,400 reis, or about LUs. Gad. Wines 
of the “second waa ” which were formerly not allowed to 
be shipped to England, and could only be exported to coun- 
tries out of Europe, are now placed on an equal footing with 
wines of the first quality. But an absurd and injurious dis- 
tinction is still made between exportable wines, and wines 
which may not be exported. Wines of the “third quality” 
are included in the latter class; and these are the ve ry wines 
which the advocatesof alow import-duty desire to see introduced | 
into this country. “The third quality,” says Mr. Forrester 
‘is a simple light wine, with little body” and colour, but | 
which is admirably adapted for table-drinking, off draught, 
and may be ship ped with little or no-brandy at a very cheap | 
rate. T his,”” he adds, “ is the only wine used to any extent, 
from royalty to the peasant, in Portugal.” What would be 
said if the English Government, under pretence of desiring 
to preserve the high re putation of British cotton, linen, and 
woollen manufactures abroad, should forbid the exportation 
of any but the more costly descriptions, and should class as 
‘not exportable ” the very kinds which are commonly worn by 
all classesin this country? A statesman who should propos: 
such a measure would be regarded as insane; yet this is 
actually the system established or maintained by the un- 
proved and “liberal” rv gulations recently adop ted by the 
present Portuguese Mini: try. On the other hand, the P vrtu- 
fruese statesinan ms: av retor t. and with po rfeet truth, that until 
the equally irrational and restrictive wine-di ity of England is 
reduced, no alterations that may be har in the Portuguese 
ystem will render it possible to introduce cheap, light, and 
I ure wines into Great Britain. 
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tensive warehouses constructe 1; and as it was ina 
very ith not more than two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants in the port of ship- 
ment, that struck me as very remarkable. I in- 
quired why those warehouses were built, and I 
was told that they had been built by the pro- 
prietor’s father. (The present proprietor is now 
in his 84th or 85th year.) I inquired for what 
|purpose the father had built them, and I was in- 
‘formed he had built them in connexion with a 
countryman of my own, a Mr. Ireland. ‘ Had 
[ ever heard of Mr. Ireland? My answer 
was no. But upon further inquiry I was told 
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years in importing | 


important 


| pre ss ion 
| thei ir 


Mr. Ireland and his (Monsieur Durand’s) father 
hal had large transactions in wine, and _ that 
Mr. Ireland stated that he wanted a wine for the 
supply of the troops and the ys [ inquired if 
it was fine old wine he wanted, or such wines as 
were usually supplied to the ¢roope and the navy, 
and I was told fine old wine. Upon my return 
to this country I went to the late Mr. George 
Hathorn, than whom a more respectable man 
“never existed in any trade; being a very old man, 
ere if he had ever heard of Mr. Ireland. 





He said, ‘Yes; he recollected Mr. Ireland had 
cial life at Bristol in a very obscure posi- 
tion, and died one of the Be soy men in it.’ 
‘What course of trade did he foll 2’ «He wasan 
importer of red wines. ‘Port "iek ” * Port 
| Wines.’ ‘What reputation had his wines in the 
market ‘ 4 ‘They were of the hichest class.’ Yet, 


| he could not tell why—it was not from any want 


‘of funds—but all at once the house suspended its 
‘operations. I supplied the wanting link: he 
‘could get no more Roussillon wines, as the first 
French revolution hindered him.” 
Thus onr deluded progenitors, 
imagined themselves drinking port, 


while they 
were in fact 


consuming Roussillon wines, and that in such 
quantities as to make the fortune of the ingenious 


importer. What particular means and appliances 
he employed in the process of transmuting French 
wines into Portnguese will probably never be 
known. Whether the elder and the sloe are found 
to thrive in the neighbourhood of Bristol, or 
whether there were large importations of Brazil- 
wood and catechu into that city about a century 
ago, are delicate points which it is needless to in- 
vestigate at this time. All that can be said is, 
‘that a whole generation of our grandsires went 
‘dewn to their graves under the pleasing im- 
that they had been drinking port all 
and a good many of them were 


lives, 
| mistaken. 
The next wine on our list is, of course, sherry ; 
and in reference to this we have, from an equally 
competent witness, evidence curiously similar to 
that which Mr. Forrester has borne respecting the 
famous produce of the Douro. Dr. J. Gorman, 
who has resided for many years in Spain, and is 
“perfectly well acquainted with the produce of 
thie district of Xeres de la Frontera,” asserts dis- 
tinctly and positively, in so many words, that “no 
natural sherry comes to this country. "Even the 
chairman of the committee, who was tolerably 
well versed in the mysteries of the trade, was a 
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little startled by this assertion. ‘None at all?” | think the quantity was only 1 lb. per hogshead of 
he exclaimed. ‘“ None whatever,’ replied the ex- grapes. ‘This trial answered so well, that from 
perienced doctor ; but then, correcting himself, he | 1 1b. they had increased to 301b. per hogshead ; 
added, “It rarely happens. No wine-house will land the effect is, that those wines, being loaded 
send it to you; your demand is for wine to suit an | with additional sweetness, and not having the other 
artificial taste, and you send out your orders— | properties which belong to wine and form wine, 
that is, the wine-merchants in England—and they | there is an excess in the fermenting, and, in fact, 
confine the exporters there to certain marks, num- | they destroy themselves by continual fermentation. 
bers, classes, and qualities of wine, and the article That unfortunate discovery has been almost fatal 
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you get is a mixed wine.” 

“What is the difference,’ asked the chairman, 
“between the strength of the genuine wine and 
the strength of the artificial wine ?” 

“The quantity of natural alcohol,’ answered 
Dr. Gorman, “which all good sherry wines con- 
tain is about twelve per cent; the strength of the 
mixed wine will depend upon the quantity of 
brandy which the exporter may deem necessary to 
add in addition to the innate spirit. I believe 
they put as much as six or eight gallons of brandy 
to a butt of wine—one hundred and eight imperial 
gallons. There should Le none whatever Py that is 
an adulteration.” 

From this well-informed and outspoken witness 
we get also the interesting information that “ there 
is a place at Cadiz called the Aguada, where infe- 
rior wines are received from various parts of Spain 
for the purpose of mixing with sherry, to be 
shipped to this and other countries as sherry wine ; 
but the wine from the Condado de Niebla is pre- 
ferred to any other class for mixing with it. This 
is a very inferior wine ; a perishable wine. It will 
generally get decomposed before the third year 
has passed, unless you throw a large quantity of 
brandy into it.” 

Such is the authentic account of sherry, which 
has been the English favourite wine since George 
the Fourth brought it into fashion. 

The consumption of Madeira has fallen off a 
good deal, owing, it is commonly supposed, to 
the social ban under which the “ First Gentleman 
of Europe” was pleased to place it; but Mr. Oli- 
veira, M.P., supplies us with another reason 
which seems likely to have been more efficient in 
bringing it into disrepute—namely, the general 
character of acidity which the wine has gained of 
late years, and which “arises from prematurely, 
and by chemical means, turning new wine into 
old wine through the medium of great heat.” This 
is done “ in the establishment called the ‘ Estafa,’ ”’ 
or hothouse, into which the new wines are placed 
at once, bricked up, and kept at a temperature of 
one hundred and thirty degrees for three mouths. 
The wine subjected to that operation changes its 
character, and becomes a spirituous compound, 
which again is mixed with fine wines, which are 
shipped (he believed) in large quantities as the 
regular Madeira wines. 

Mr. Maire, a French wine-grower and shipper, 
gives asimilar account of Burgundy. “ Whenever 
science or chemistry have come to our rescue,” he 


_to Burgundy, perhaps, all over the world, except 
|in the northern climates, where the cold weather 
keeps them together; but in England the climate 
‘is exceedingly ungenial to keeping the Burgundy 
wines, except the best.’” “ This sugar,’ Mr. Maire 
explained, “has a double property. First, it in- 
/creases the fermentation, and by that means in- 
creases the colour, and increases the flavour, and 
gives flavour to the wine. It was opening the door 
to frauds ; there was a fine field for imposing upon 
‘the people. The result was, that those wines lost 
their name everywhere, and with it their con- 
sumption.” 

It is needless to go any farther into this part of 
the inquiry. ‘The foregoing may be taken as fair 
samples of the curious disclosures which were 
made in the course of the investigation. The 
simple fact is, as has already been stated, that the 

high price of wine, caused by the excessive import- 
duty, has created, not a taste, but an economical 
‘necessity for a very high-flavoured and stimulating 
wine. When these qualities cannot be obtained in 
the natural vintage, which is usually the case, 
recourse is had to artificial means. The fermenta- 
tion is checked too soon, or is increased to excess, 
or the acid of the wine is dissolved by heat ; and 
in all cases, to prevent farther decomposition, and 
to increase the strength and intoxicating power of 
the wines, large quantities of alcohol are added to 
them. What we drink in England is not, properly 
speaking, wine. Itis “ brandy-and-wine ;” a mix- 
ture which differs in nature and effect from the 
pure juice of the grape almost as widely as brandy- 
and-water differs from pure water. The light and 
insophisticated wines, in the state in which they 
are ordinarily drunk on the Continent, do not in- 
juriously affect either the stomach or the head. 
People do not acquire a craving for strong liquors 
in consequence of drinking them. When taken, 
as is the common custom, well qualified with water, 
they are not more stimulating than strong coffee 
or tea, and, perhaps, are more wholesome than 
either of those beverages. ‘The natural taste of the 
inhabitants of the British islands has always in- 
clined to those light, pleasant, and salubrious wines. 
With a low duty, they would undoubtedly come 
into general consumption, displacing a large pro- 
portion of the highly-brandied wines, and probably 
some of the spirits that are now consumed. Our 
ports, sherries, and other strong and fiery wines, 
are infact little more than spirituous liquors under 
a costly and genteel disguise. Jt is not surprising 
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affirms, “ they have done tis more harm than good. | that many persons, finding their choice confined to 
The great chemist, Count Chaptal, advised the E few stimulating liquids, all strongly alcoholic, 
growers il Burgundy to counteract the inclemency ' should select those Which are at once the cheapest 
of the seasons by putting sugar upon their vats. and the purest, and should prefer plain gin and 
He advised them to go on very moderately, fur 1 | brandy to the dearer and, perhaps, more deleterious 
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» anal ’ sees «6M Ol i wrted for the purpose of home consumption ?” 
compounds which pass with us for wines. The} — exported for the purp P 


better way would be, until our legislature allows | Mr. Villiers.—“ Exported to some place from which 
us to drink genuine wine, to consider all those. it is to be imported 2” “ Yes.” 

intoxicating liquors as equally pernicious, and to| « And the officer does not take any notice of this stuff 
avoid them all. | called port wine ? * Just so.’ 


The curious developments which were obtained | Mr. Jackson,— A witness from the St. Katherine» 
Dock, Mr. Wright, has stated that eight pipes of port, 


» | 
in respect to the custom of vatting or “ble nding’ | six from Hamburgh, two from St. John’s, and other small 
wines and the manufacture of domestic wines, | parcels of port ao had been blended in the vatting esta- 
ought not to be left entirely unnoticed. It appears! blishment of the St. Katherine's Dock ; that the duty has 
that it is a common prac tice, when a merchant has | been paid, and it h as goue forth for home consumption as 


vo re 28 > ‘ks. | port wine?” ‘“* Yes, . 
several parcels of different wines in the docks, ‘| “Tt appears, therefore, that whatever wine comes from 


which separately and under their proper names do | any foreign port to this country, and ie entered as port 
not suit the public taste, to have them all started | wine, is admitted as such, notwithstanding it may have 
together into a vat, usually with a quantity of | never been in Portugal?” ** Just so.” 


brandy added, and see what will come of it. The| . “Any description of red wine, of the same quality and 
. description as red [qu: port) wine, is received by the 


mixture thus created is sold as port or sherry, customs 00 port wine, saifered to be blended with wine 
“ . r - . . . . - . , 
ingredients. ‘The following is a specimen of what to the public as port wine?” “ Just se, 


may be called the * London Dock port-wine vin-| | “It is by this process that the 20,000 casks suffered to 
“ be exported from: Operto to this country became 60,000 





» of 1850 :°— ; ; 
tage of 1850 casks for the use of the consumer?” “It would give that 
963 gallons Sicilian wine. increase.” 
1,766} - French _,, 
2 6 Spanis ° ° 
ot : — “ According to this statement, the chances are 
394 , Cape . three to one that a person who drinks what he 
1,620 ” manee 0" supposes to be port wine, in this country, is, in 
205 “ andy, a bo : 8 * 
: pranny fact, not drinking even the “ sophisticated” pro- 
Total 8,971} gallons in one vat. duce of Portugal, but a mixture of a great variety 


There is another still more miscellaneous mix- | 0! Wines, each of which has perhaps been sepa- 
rately doctored in its own country, while the whole 


ture, taken from the books of the same public esta- | ow ou oe hat her 
compound. is “ fortified’ by an additional infusion 





blishment. gt. agg 
89 gallons Italian wine. of spirits in this country. 
f- " | The two manufacturers of British wines who 
—_~ 2 se ral ” were examined yave some interesting evidence 
53 | Marsala "concerning that branch of British industry. It 
J+ Unenumerated. appears that the products of this manufacture are 
a! lo * ot two classes. The first includes what may 
44 ss Brandy rs properly be called domestic cordials, such as 
. ginger, currant, raspberry, cowslip, and elder 
Motel 1,008 gatens i one vat. wines ; the second comprises imitations of foreign 


There is a formal rule of the dock companies, wines, and more particularly of port, sherry, and 
making a distinction between wines which are to | champagne. The total annual produce of this 
be blended for home cons umption and those which Jome-manutacture is estimated. at present, at 
may be mixed for exportation to British colonies | 600,000 gallons—a quantity equal to one-tenth of 
and foreign countries. The former must be all the | all the wines imported—and it is increasing every 
produce of one country, while the latter may be of year. One of the witnesses stated that about one- 
different countries. Prac tically, however , the re-| third of his sales consisted of British port, sherry, 
yulation is of little effect. The wines W hich are | | ‘and cham] acne. He sold them as British wines ; . 
mixed for exportation are in many cases merely | but it may be taken for granted that they were 
sent to a short distance, as, for ex cample, to the | afterwards retailed to consumers as foreign wines. 
Channel Islands, or to Hambur; gh, and thence re-| Their components were French and Spanish 
imported under their new names into this country. | raisins and spirits. ‘The other manufacturer some- 
The committee seemed to take a particular interest | tines added a portion of Cape and pontac, or “ the 
in this part of the investigation, which certainly | bottoms of foreign wines, the Oporto and Spanish 
leads to some important conclusions, as will be | wines.” Others have used different methods. Mr. 
seen from the following portion of the examination Redding quotes from the “* Victualler’s Guide,” 
of one of the witnesses. -a work which has gone through four editions, a 

The Chairman to Mr. Ridley.—“ This wine, which you | Valuable receipt for making port wine of the fol- 
say is vatted for exportation, net for home consumption, | lowing ingredients—“ forty-five gallons of cider, 
is it bond fide exported or not?” ‘ The wines mixed in six of brandy, eight of port wine, two gallons of 


that way must be for exportation; the Custom-house would ‘ . 
pot admit them for home consumption.” sloes stewed in two gallons of water, and the liquor 


“Is it bond fide?”’ ‘‘It is bond fide red wine we have pressed off.’ If the colour is not good, tincture of 
spoken of, and it has been exported to the Channel| red sanders or cudbear is directed to be added. 
Islands.” This may be bottled in a few days. The receipt 


* And brought back?" “ Yes.” ‘“ 
“ Then it is not bond fide?” No; not bond fide.” goes on to say—“*A teaspoonful of powder of 


“My question is, is it intended for foreign consumption, catechu being added to each, a fine crusted appear- 
or for home consumption?” “ For home consumption. ance on the bottles will follow quickly.” ”” The ends 
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of the corks being soaked in a strong decoction of 
Brazil wood and a little alum will complete this 
interesting process, and give them the appearance 
of age. “Oak- bark, elder, Brazil wood, privet, 
beet, and turnsole (adds Mr. Redding), are all used 
in making fictitious port wine. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the 
whole of this very curious and important evidence 
appear to be, (1), ng nearly all the wine imported 
into this country is previously adulterated with 
brandy or other dele ‘terious infusions; (2), that 
most of the liquids consumed as port and sherry 
in this country are spurious mixtures of various 
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wines and spirits, or else are wholly manufactured 
in Great Britain; and (3), that the sole cans of 
these adulterations and frauds is to be found, not 
in any depraved taste of the English people, nor 
in the character of the wine-dealers, but in the 
excessively high import-duty, which prevents the 
importation of light and genuine wines, suited to 
the natural taste of the people. Until this obstacle 
is removed, persons who have a regard for their 
own health and comfort will do well to abstain 
altogether from the mixed, spirituous, and noxious 
beverages which are now commonly vended under 


the name of wine. 


HAMILTON. 


(Continued from vol. XIX., page 720.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 
EPFORTS. 

Frorence Hamitron went in search of her bro- 
ther, in order to consult with him as to the best 
method to be followed in carrying out the hint of 
Mr. Erskine regarding the removal of Buchanan 
and his servant previous to the day of trial. Henry 
Hamilton consulted in turn with his fellow-clerk, 
Torry ; and the issue of their deliberation was, 
that the most eligible party to accompany the 
young lady in her singular mission would be Cha- 
racter Cook. In the first place, the fidelity of 
Character could be depended on ; inthe next place, 
he was personally acquainted with Buchanan, as 
well as with his wife and daughter; and as the 
dogged nature of the publican was well known, it 
was further conjectured that a party in his own 
sphere of life was more likely to influence him 
than one above it Florence was, in taste and 
mind, essentially sensitive; and she shrank mo- 
mentarily from an embassy where so grotesque an 
individual was to be her sole companion: but the 
stake at issue was so overwhelming that her doubts 
were but as a passing hesitation in her own mind, 
not tangible enough for a verbal utterance. She 
was soon, also, to ascertain that under an eccentric 
exterior Character Cook concealed an honest and 
guileless heart. 

Henry undertook to apprise Cook as to the na- 


ture of the business he was to be asked to engage. 


in, and to arrange as to what spot the hackney. 
coach ordered for Florence should take up the 
leather champion. There was nothing that Cha- 
racter thirsted for more than notoriety; and the 
mere circumstance of any given act being removed 
a few points of the compass from the letter of 
statute law, so far from deterring him from the 
commission of such act, only incited him to the 
more speedy perpetration of it, in the hope that it 
might tend to the producing of the coveted popu- 
larity. Henry, fully aware of this peculiarity of 


his friend, took eare to magnify the danger of the | 
object i in which he proposed to enlist his services 
and this, as a matter of course, whetted the desire 


of the chafed patriot to engage in the hazardous 


employment. 

“Get Buchanan to leave the country ! By jingo, 
[’]l ; vet him to do that by hook or by crook : ; and, 
if he doesna, let him look to his ugly lugs. It’s 
- least he can do: he’s driven his dechter datt 

lis obstinacy already. Did ye say that the 
coach was to be at the head o’ Leith Walk at three 
o'clock ? Weel, I'll be there. But stop, noo; 
will it no be better for the like o’ me to tramp, 
instead o’ riding in acoach wi’ a grand lady like 
your cousin i 

“ Nonsense; you must go in the coach; you 
would miss each other unless you went toget!y. er. 
I sh: ull be waiting you at the foot of Leith W ynd.” 

‘This will astonish Babie,” ejaculated C harae- 
ter to himself as Hamilton left him. 

Boswell records that when Dr. Johnson was 
coing out to dinner for the purpose of meeting 
Horne Tooke, he called out to his servant, Black 
Frank, to get ready a clean shirt for him. Will 
the classical reader excuse me if I take this indi- 
rect method of announcing that certain changes 
took place in the outer man of Character Cook of 
a similar description ? 

‘ Preserve me!” quoth Babie. “ Whaur is the 
man gau’n to wi’ his Sabbath claes on ?” 

Mr. Cook condescended on no explanation in 
answer to this interrogatory, save an oracular 
-enunciation of the wise saw, that his helpmate 
should see what she would behold, and, taking his 
leave, he was soon at the rendezvous. Having 
ceremoniously taken his seat in the conveyance, 
Character was further impressed by Florence es 
to the vital importance of being able to get rid of 
the evidence of Buchanan; and he readily as- 
sented to the cogency of the reasons on which she 
urged the accomplishment of the important object, 
and duly satisfied her that, so far as his co-opera- 
tion was concerned, she might calculate on it with 
the utmost certainty. ; 

The coach pulled up at the entrance into Leith, 
| and ihe walked the rest of the way to Buchanan's 
tavern. 
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“Tt's as well,”’ said Character, “to see that the 


coast is clear before we gang in. We'll just pass 
the door, and then look at yon window, because if 
the house is full it will not be a good opportunity.” 

Florence had previously placed herself at Cook's 
disposal, and assented as a matter of course to this 
small piece of diplomacy, which turned out to be 
of service in assisting them in breaking ground 
with the object of their mission. ‘The house did 
not appear to be full;” but, true to the arrange- 
ment, they passed on and took their places at a 
window which, being that of a haberdasher, 
afforded a plausible opportunity for loitering. 
Mrs. Buchanan came to the door at the moment a 
ship-captain was passing; indeed, it was probable 
that she nad seen him approaching, and took her 
station at the door for the express purpose of 
accosting him. 

‘J think ve never mean to cross our door noo, 
Mr. Binnacle ?” said she to the weather-beaten son 
of Neptune. 

“[T never do,” 

“ What have we done ? 
good drink as ever we did, and we were ay ceevil 
to you ?” 

“ Hang 
friend ?” 

“We didna ken that he was your friend. 

“ Didna ken !” thundered the Captain. “ Did I 
not bring the lad to yer house, and tell ye to be 
kind to him? And if he had run a little behind, | 


answered the man gruffly. 


ver ceevility! Were you civil to my 


would not [ have seen you paid ? Or if I had gone 
'fessors that snails can mesmerise each other at the 


to Davy’s locker, w ould the few shillings that he 

would have been due you been anything to what 

I have spent in your house for the last ten years?” | 
“It was a pity that ye hadna spoken to me.” 

“Speak to you!” replied the angry seaman. 
“What good would that have done? Yon are as 
keen for blunt as your lubberly husband. ‘There 
is not a true plesk in the whole kit, except yer 
lassie, who is by far too good for either her father 
or mother.” 

“Weel, weel, 
a sad mistak’. 

“No mistak’; but jist downright blackguardism 
on the part o’ your husband. Everybody says that 
the lad did not owe you a penny, but yet he, the 
sneak, must go and peach; and here’s a honester 
fellow than ever stood on his shoes must go to the 
gallows. I’ve been at the jail twice to see the poor 
fellow, but they won't let me in. I'm sure this 
lad did not mean to cheat amybody; but maybe 
he's been hard up. How somdever, Mother Bu- | 
chanan, jist hear you this: if Spencer is hanged, | 
look you to your house ; for if there are half a dozen | 
sailors in Leith that day you'll see a blaze.”’ 

The irascible tar would maintain no farther 
parley; and, darting a fierce look at his former 
landlady, he resumed his walk up the Kirkgate. 

“Now’s our time!” said Character. “Come 
away, nem.” 

Mrs. Buchanan curtsied welcome, and conducted 
the guests to her best parlour. 

“We have some thochts, Mrs. Buchanan,” said 
Cook, who could lie for the nonce as well as a 


Captain, I'm sorry for it; it was 


candidate on the hustings, “ of sailing to Kirkaldy | Meat it wudna feed a sparrow. 


‘the nicht: 


I'm sure we keep as | 
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but it’s an east wind, and I am a wee 
thing feared that this leddy may be sick, an’ 
maybe's it will be a better day the morn. Bring 
here a bottle o’ your porter, ‘Mrs. Buchanan, for 
me, and a gill o’ shrub for the leddy.” 

Florence was horrified, and could not even con- 
ceal her surprise from Mrs. Buchanan, who, with 
professional acquisitiveness, regarded her with 
displeasure as one likely to damp the ardour of 
Mr. Cook in giving orders “for the good of the 
house.” 


‘Here's a fine madam,” quoth she of the Kirk- 


gate to her abigail, as she retired to the bar to 


fulfil the behests of Mr. Cook. “She comes in here 
wi the greatest assurance, and sits down till it’s 
her eats to see if she can cross to Kirkaldy, 
aud she may sit here for an hour, or maybe twa; 


‘and yet whaun the man proposes to order a driblet 


out, ‘No, I thank you! 
And 


o shrub, she whinges 
Really I beg—I assure you I cannot taste it.’ 


hoo does madam think we are to keep up a 
house for her convenience ? Hoo are we to pay the 


rent and the taxes, and coal and candle; and hoo 
are we to live oursel’s, if a’ body was to act in 
this way? I wonder hoo this grand, fine, set-me- 


up lass wad look if I was to gang into her house 
‘and wait for the Kirkaldy boat ?” 


Mrs. Buchanan was delivering herself of this 


-semi-economic address much about the time that 


Dr. Adam Smith was composing his immortal 
tome at this very Kirkaldy now referred to; and 
as we have lived to be informed by learned pro- 


Antipodes, it is no great stretch of imagination in 
a novelist to conceive of the father of political 
-economy acting by sympathy on a shrewd hostess 
separated from him only by seven miles of the 
blue waters of the Firth of Forth. Some psy- 
chologists may account for the coincidence (if such 
existed) by the fact that economic considerations 
spring up in the Seotch mind simultaneously, and 
therefore do not require tu be propagated by sym- 
pathy. There have been worse reasons than this 
assigned for various kinds of phenomena, and we 
state this explanation without venturing to impugn 
it. 

Mr. Cook, reminding Florence of her promise 
to submit implicitly to his directions, cautioned 
her against interfering with his orders. 

“The only way that you can get at Luckie 
Buchanan, mem, is by sending her to the bar, and 
sending her again and again—that is, if she is sure 
that ye ha’e siller to pay the lawi in’. Faith, it will, 
‘maybe, cost twa three bottles o’ porter, and twa 
‘three gills o’ shrub afore we get her in tune.” 

“ But 1 cannot drink shrub!’ 

‘ Whisht, for Heaven's sake! here's her comin. 
Jist shove the stoup to me, and I'll help you. Aye, 
Mrs. Buchanan, and hoo'’s the gudeman and the 
lassie ? [I dinna think I’ve seen ye for a month.” 

“ Hle's in his ordinar, but Maggie's no weel at 
a’. I dinna ken what's the matter wi’ ker; she 
used to gang aboot the hoose singing like a mavis; 


but noo she’s turned awfu’ dowie, and she lics in 
her bed and doesna speak, and she takes sae little 
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Maister Cook; I have but ane, and it would be | festing no uneasiness at her tendencies to diverge 


hard to lose her. 


naething wrang wi’ her yet, but that she canna | pause naturally, 


lang gang on if she lives as she is doing.” 
“ That is terrible [" 
racter. “ It will be something on her mind.” 
“Aye, aye, that’s what I jalouse,” replied the | 
mother mournfully. 
‘Weel, and can ye no find out the e 
see and get her round again ?” 
‘We ken the cause o’er weel. 
it frae you, Maister Cook; it’s a owing 
unfortunate business about the forged notes. Ye 
mind hoo ye tried to keep William trae telling the 


said the sympathising Cha- | 


cause and and then they'll maybe come back again. 
ithe dirt ° 
I need na keep | Maggie, whaun the man’s awa’, she'll maybe forget 
to that | him, and we'll send her out to her aunt in Cramond 


bailies that the lassie had got the notes in| Spencer's | 


room; weel, she’s never had a day's health since | 
that time. I some think that Spencer had been | 
speaking to Maggie and turned her head.” 
Florence started. 
“You needna start, mem, for this Spencer, tho’ 
a note-forger, and very likely to be hanged, was 


a good-looking fellow, and Maggie being young | 


and thoughtless 
“My cand woman !” exclaimed Florence. 
“Weel, weel, mem, it is a hard thing to see 
ane’s ain dochter and only bairn taking up wi’ sie 
folk; but ye're maybe 1 
yoursel’, and folks shouldna’ be over severe that 
never were tried themselves.” 
Character 





| 


The doctor says that there is | into episodical topics; and she having come to a 


and without recourse to art, he 
‘availed himself of the cessation. 

“But do you think that it is too late to men’ 
‘this matter, Mrs. Buchanan ?” 

“ [ doot it is, Maister Cook, and it maun just 
_take its course. Folk will tire speaking about us, 
When 


8 dry ye ‘ken it rubs off. Ane as for 


for change o' air: but then, ye ken, we've a rent 
o'er our head a’ the time.” 

“IT was thinkin’,” replied Character, “ that if 
the gudeman coud keep oot o’ the road before the 
‘trial comes on the case micht brak down; and 
then, as the lad wad get off, and tak leg bail, the 
story wad blaw o’er ; and, Maggie glad and a’ body 
glad that there was nae hanging, things wad come 
round to be as they were before.” 

“ But, ve see,” rejoined the landlady, * he got 
asummons no ten minnits afore ye came in to 


attend the trial on ‘Tuesday, and I dinna see he 


could cet off.” 


nae aulder than Magzie | 


augured no good from this skirmish- | 


ing; the ground trode upon was exceedingly dan- | 


gerous, and he was anxious that this department 
of the subject should be eschewed. He therefore 
essayed to divert the channel of conversation. 

“T doot, Mrs. Buchanan,” said the pacificator, 
‘‘ye've suffered mair ways than ane by this busi- 
ness." 

‘Aye, Maister Cook, that we have. 
said to the gudeman that folks in a public way 
should keep a calm songh, but he’s gey positive : 
and especially when he taks a thing in his head, 
ye inicht as weel try to move Inchkeith as cet 
him to gi’e up his ain way. I[ tell’t him frae the 
very beginning that he wad rue this business vet, 
and ye see it has come true. I spak till him, 
Maggie spak till him, and ye spak till him; but 
we a’ micht ha’e preached and prayed till Candle- 
mas—to the bailies he wad gang and ha’e oot his 
say ; and what has he made o't? 
near fritten by hersel’, 
awa’ to naething. I have seen us run thro’ an 


“Ts he in himsel’?” 

‘Aye is he, but [ doot it will be nae use otke 
7 to him.” 

« Jist ca’ him in, and we'll see.” 

“ Gudeman !”’ shrieked Dame Buchanan in her 
highest falsetto, “ here's Maister Cook, of the 
Luckenbovoths, come to see you.” 

Mr. Buchanan replied in a surly tone, the pur- 
_port of which, although scarcely articulate, was 
that he would respond to the summons in due 


‘time: and after a brief interval he condescended 


I have aye | 


to make his appearance. At no time over-bland 
in his manners, the recent depression in trade had 


/wrought on him a change much for the worse. 


His manner was abrupt, and his countenance harsh 
and repulsive. Florence trembled as she thought 


‘that the fate of Norman was suspended on the 


salutation of Character. 
chanan : 


There's the bairn | 
and there's our custom | 


good-will of that forbidding man. 
away. Mr. Buchanan,” was the hearty 
“(Come away, and gi'es 
news. Let's see anither bottle, Mrs. Bu- 
we'll no gang o’er the water the nicht. 
Dear me! it’s turned coarser than ever. Here’s 
to ve, buchanan ! 

Mr. Buchanan pledged in return, but with a 


* (‘ome 


your 


dryness of manner which, on any other occasion, 


anker cask i’ the time that it noo takes us to get. 


quit o’ a gallon. An a’ body has ta’en an ill-will 
at us; and our windows are aften broken: and I 
am sure, if there is to be a hangin’, L wish it was 
o'er, for we are sure to get our door dung in that 
nicht. An’ ther’s Binnacle, that used to be our 
best customer, he’s awa’ to Annie Cheyne’s; I met 
her gaen to the Kirk on Sabbath wi’ a new bon- 
net and shawl, and she ga’e her 
meikle as to say, 
sirs, 


first began in the Towboothe Wynd. Oh, 


it’s an awfu’ warld‘” 


head a toss as | 
‘We're up sides wi’ you noo,’ for 
ye ken we nsed to look down on Annie when she 


woul 1 have been mortally resented by Character. 
* And hoo is business wi’ you ?” 

‘Dall! hanged dull!” answered the laconic Bo- 
nitace. 

* Weel, so the mistress was sayin’.”’ 

“And what richt has she to say anything o’ the 
kind? We are bad enough without having her 
blabbing to everybody, and making things worse.’ 

Mrs. Buchanan pantomimed to the effect that 
ske had prophesied what would be the mood of 
her lord, and left the room. Character saw that 
Buchanan was not to be wheedled over like his 
wife, and he determined to introduce the subject 


Character, although contrary to his wont, allowed | without further parley. 


the lady what the Americans call “ rope,” 


mani- | 


“ Now, Buchanan.” said he, “ would it not have 
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been far better for you to have taken my advice | 
that day, and no ha’e hurt your business by peach- | 
ing against your lodger ?” 

“T’m making no complaint,” 
lican doggedly. 

“ An’ I'm not come here to raise a shine wi’ 
you; but jist as an auld friend and customer to ad- 
vise you to cut your stick before the trial comes. 
on, and no let the lad be hanged; his death can 
do you no good, and has, and maybe will still, do 
ye meikle ill.”’ 

“Tt's not me that hangs him; it’s the law.” 

“Yes, yes! but if ye were oot o' the road he 
couldna be condemned.” 

“An’ am I,” answered Buchanan sternly, “to 
let a fellow off who cam’ into my hoose, and made 
it a howff for forged notes? He had nae siller ; 
and maybe he w ad ha’e aid me wi’ his trash, and 
gotten me into trouble as weel as himsel’. I have | 
nae doot the note that he paid his bill wi’? was | 
forged, and it was jist a chance that I wasna 
brocht in. If [had been catched given out forged | 
notes, and then a villain like that found oot wi’ a! 
bundle o’ them ia his room, whaur would I hae | 
been? And because I bring him to Justice, and 
tell the truth, there’s a hue and cry raised against 
me, as if I had committed murder, and as if I had 
been the villain, and no Spencer.” 

“Spencer is no villain, man,” retorted Flo- 
rence, turning suddenly round from her place in 
the window, to which she had retired on the en- 
trance of Buchanan. 


answered the pub- 





* And what is he, then ?” quericd the publican in | 


return. 
“A gentleman, and incapable of doing injury 





toany one. He has very uniortunately been placed 


in circumstances that seem to implicate him, but | | 
s' there, sad and sorrowful, 


he is as innocent of the crime laid to his charge a: 


Tam; and [ am as certain of this as that there is | 
| Arnold—Cook, Armstrong, and Sm: ilbairn were 


replied | 
“that hadna an honest | 


a heaven above.” 

‘A very queer kind o’ gentleman,’ 
ela with a sneer, 
shilling in his pocket, but plenty o’ forged notes!” 

“ T cannot argue with you,” said Florence 
quivering with emotion, “but take money and 
quit the country before the trial takes place. Name 
any sum you please, and I shall make sure that 
you get it. I have rich and powerful friends who 
will guarantee your safety. Say that you will do 
it. Do say that you will save his precious life.” 

“And wha are ye that want to bribe me to 
brak the laws o’ the country by-rinnin awa’ ?” 

“My name is of no consequence, but on my 
knees | implore you, as you would value your 
own peace of mind here and hereafter, as you 
would seek to be judged by that God of mercy be- 
fore whom we must all stand—oh, save him! You 





are my last hope, and if you cast me off there 
is no human aid that I can implore.” 

“ Whaur am [ to gang and hoo lang am I to 
stop awa’, mistress’? Na, na, gae hame again. 
I've pitten up wi’ a great deal already about this 
business, but | am determined to see it to the end. 
I ken what becomes o’ witnesses when they ab- 
= Thow’'s got banishment for that 
tric 





‘May God forgive you,” said Florence as she 
sorrowfully turned away from the implacable 


man. 


Character darted on him a look of withering 


contempt and menace and led away his charge. 
Mrs. Buchanan waited for them at the outer door, 


and received the reckoning with many tears, and 
protested ‘that noo she kent Mr. Spencer was 
really a gentleman it wad clean brak her heart.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE TIAL, 

Anoruer trial in the High Court of Justiciary 
During the brief interval that had elapsed since 
Muir the political martyr had been placed at the 
bar, many trials had occurred, but without attract- 
ing general attention on the part of the citizens. 
The trial of Myles Spencer excited universal in- 
terest. The long mystery connected with the 
numerous issue of forged notes was expected to 
be cleared up; and as it had been whispered 
abroad that the criminal was connected with a 
noble family, the excitement regarding his fate was 
considerably enhanced. The galleries and back- 
benches were crowded with spectators of all ranks, 
and an unusual silence chained down the packed 
assembly. Long before the hour appointed for 
the commencement of the trial, the seats and every 
available space had been filled ; numbers still con- 
tinued to besiege the entrances and were repelled 
with difficulty ; till at length a strong posse of the 
town-guard cleared the passages by main force 
and closed the massive doors, and then the sullen 
voice of the multitude was heard indistinctly like 
the far-off murmur of the distant sea. 

The resolute band of the prisoner's friends were 
but yet not absolutely 
despairing. Florence sat between Henry and 
beside them. Mrs. Buchanan and her daughter 
Magvie were in another part of the court-room. 
‘The poor girl was deadly pale, and the fierce lustre 
of her eye which had previously alarmed Cook 
had now settled down into a calm apathy, probably 
more alarming than the other. Near to, and in 
view of them, was the hag, and, in the same 
direction, there stood in a passage—oh matchless 
impudence and hypocrisy—Theodore Reid! And 
last of all, crushed into a narrow back bench, was 
Carmichael the banker and his sister Kate. 

The hag scanned the crowded tribunal with 
eager eye, and when her fiendish glance fell on 
Maggie Buchanan it gleamed with maniacal exul- 
tation. ‘The moment that its evil influence fell on 
the wretched girl, a deadly cold came over her 
fevered frame, ‘and but for the interposition of her 
mother, who attributed the sudden indisposition to 
the heat and excitement of the place, she would 
have sunk to the floor. Satisfied with this con- 
quest, the beldame continued to enlarge the range 
of her malignant vision, and soon attracted the 
notice of Cook. He marked at once the rising 


scowl], and the hatred of the compressed, thin, 
withered lips, and he knew their import. He 
suddenly rose from his seat, and, lifting his finger 
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menacingly, gave her instantly to understand that 

he was not in a mood to be trifled with—the hag | 
knew his determination of will, and quailed before. 
it. Again that demon eye commences its round— 
Maggie Buchanan hides behind her mother—Cook | 
defies her—who now? Theodore Reid! Little 
wot that gentleman that she wasthere. He has. 
not heard of or seen her for a long time—thought 

ehe had been unwell, left the place, or, better still, | 
dead and gone to her account. But there she is; | 
and haa he known of her presence, he should not | 
have been one of the spectators. II] she has in- | 
deed been, and she looks old, sick, and jaded ; but | 
the devil has his abode there as rampant as ever, 
and till death opens some outlet in that crazy, tot- 
tering body, his reign will be paramount. Theo- 
dore Reid liked not the look—it told that there 
was but a step between him and that judgment- 
seat, and that the ground felt very hollow under- 
neath his feet. 

There is a heaving to and fro in the front 
benches; that is the prisoner coming to the bar. 
A hatch-door opens on the floor, one of the guard 
ascends, and then the criminal! Florence cannot | 
look, Maggie Buchanan casts a furtive glance, and 
then conceals her face in her skeleton hands. <A 
hum of sympathy runs through the crowd as they 
behold the youth and noble bearing of the prisoner, 
who now sits down at the bar. Another bustle, | 
and all rise to their seats, and the judges, pre- | 
ceded by the silver mace, take their places on the | 
bench, and constitute the court. | 

‘The area between the bar and bench is filled. 
The Lord Advocate attends in person, flanked by 
Sharpnose. Erskine is on the other side, and with 
him ‘Taylor, Torry, &. The clerk reads the in- 
dictment in a hurried, legal voice, and then the | 
judge speaks. | 

‘Myles Spencer, what say ye to this indict 
ment? <Are you guilty or not guilty 2” 

“ Not guilty, my lord.” 

‘The jury was then impannelled, who all seemed | 
unexceptionable men, and Erskine exercised no 
right of challenge. 

Mvsie, the servant-girl of Buchanan, was called, 
and gave her evidence with many tears. Her | 
statement was the first link in the chain of guilt; ) 
and the spectators ominously drew breath as she 
retired from the witness-box. Buchanan then 
entered, and was saluted with an unequivocal 
demonstration of ill-will. 

“ Macers, keep order!” cried Judge Braxfield. 
“Do the folk there think that they are in a play- 
hoose ?”’ 

The oath was administered to Buchanan; and 
he looked round in trepidation at the countless 
faces that darted looks of raye upon him. 

“ Am I gafe to tell the truth here?” he asked at | 
the judge. 

“Sate, man!’ replied the Lord Justice Clerk. 
“If ye're no safe in the High Koort what wad ye 
be at? Has onybody been tampering wi’ you ?” 





‘* Yes,” 
as Wha 2" 
“ Samuel (‘ook the shoemaker.’ 


eloquence and power. 


| tected. 





Now, thought Character, I am a public man at 


last. Here am I brought up jist below Braxfield’s 
very nose; but let him speak to me, and I'll show 
him daylight. Character, high in the dignity of 


accusation, rose up, and, first looking gratefully at 
Buchanan for this mark of friendship, then turned 


full front to the bench with a bold, inviting face, 
which seemed to say, I am the man. 

Braxfield wore a colossal pair of horn spectacles ; 
and whether their focus did not carry the judicial 


eye so far as Character Cook, or whether, as 1s 


more probable, he reckoned it absurd that a man 
of leather should interfere with the course of Jus- 


tice, he deemed the statement frivolous, and at _ 


once repelled it. 

“ Harkye, man,” said he to the witness, “ ye ve 
sworn to tell the truth, the haill truth, and nae- 
thing bit the truth. Let me see ye prevauricat, 
and I'll ha’e ye laid by the heels up-stairs. As tor 
the mob (looking graciously at the audience), John 
Dhu will keep ye in the lock-up till the Koort 
skails. Gang on wi’ your examination, my Lord 
Advocat.”’ 

(‘haracter stood dumb with astonishment, and 
did not resume his seat till a smart blow on the 


shoulder with the javelin of the foresaid John Dhu 


reminded him that this, his latest and most noble 


defiance of the law, had failed; and he had to sit 


down an inglorious and undistinguished unit 
amongst the hundreds around hin. 

Buchanan gave his evidence in terms of the in- 
formation that has already been communicated to 
the reader; and this, with some formal testimony 


from officers of the court, terminated the case for 


the Crown. 

The Lord Advocate claimed a verdict in terms 
of the indictment, on the ground that the disco- 
very of the forged notes in Norman’s apartment 
indicated, when taken in connexion with the ab- 


sence of any visible mode of subsistence in the 


prisoner, a felonious possession and utterance of 


'the unlawtul documents. 


Ifenry Erskine replied in a speech of great 
Ile dwelt strongly on the 
want of direct proof as to positive utterance of 
notes; and contended that no note-forger would 
have left counterfeit notes in an exposed part of 
his lodgings, where they were certain to be de- 
He held that they either would have been 
secreted at first, or destroyed at the approach of 
danger; and he intreated the jury to give the 
pannel at all events the benefit of the numerous 
doubts to which the case, as stated by the Crown, 
was undeniably chargeable. ‘The peroration was 
in his highest style, and produced a marked sen- 
sation on the audience. 

Braxtield followed with his summary. “ It’s 
as clear a case o’ the kind, gentlemen o’ the jury, 
as ever saw. When a man commits a capital 
crime, it's no to be expeit that he is to convene 
the haill toun that they may see him. He does 
it secretly; and it’s only by circumstantial evi- 
dence that ony criminal can be convicted—here a 
little and there a little. As to the presumed in- 
nocence o' the pannel, because he left the notes in 
a place whaur they wad easily be gotten, that 
only shows that rogues never have a’ their wits 
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aboot them. They aye forget something ; and that | benefited by my death? Spare, in mercy, that 
the pannel was destroyin’ papers o’ some kind is | life which, as yet, is litthke more than in its com- 
clear, for the lassie said in yer hearing that there | mencement, and I pledge myself that the remain- 
was burned paper in the grate. It was the will o’ der of it shall be dedicated to the public service 
Providence that he should forget the notes on the | of the country. Let me be allowed to join any 
tap o’ the bed. And then look to the tampering | regiment abroad, in any capacity however humble, 
wi’ the witnesses. Some o’ the lower classes had | and you will see that I shall amply atone for any 
heen threatening the man Buchanan; and it was | errors that | may have committed.” 
clear that if the case had been good, they wad ha’e| He resumed his seat after this short address, and 
done naething o’ the kind. Gentlemen o' the jury, | the sympathy amongst the spectators was all but 
I dinna ken if ye want to retire; but if ye do, the | universal; had they been consulted, the pardon so 
macer there will show ye into yer room.” earnestly sought for would have at once been con- 
The jury requested permission to retire, which ceded; but, however omnipotent in other quarters, 
held out a faint gleam of hope, struggling, how- | public opinion has no voice in law courts. 
ever, very hard for existence against the dark cloud | * It’s a’ verra fine,” said the Lord Justice Clerk, 
of Braxfield’s charge. Conversation went on freely |the black cap being now assumed, * but we are 
amongst the audience during the retirement of the ‘only the organs o’ the law and have nae discre- 
jury, and speculations of all descriptions were tion; it's the Croon that pardons, we can only 
hazarded during the weary fifteen minutes of their ‘condemn. The sentence of the court is, that you, 
absence. Their bell rang at last, and fel Jloudly Myles Spencer, be taken from hence back to the 
on the startled ears of the eager expectants. Une Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and there fed on bread and 
by one the countenances of the arbiters of fate | water till Friday the 16th of September next, 
were scanned as they re-entered their box, but the | 1794, on which day, between the hours of ten and 
keenest scrutiny failed to arrive at any certain re- twelve noon, ye shall, at the ordinary place ot 


sult by this process. execution, be hanged on a gibbet till ye are dead. 
“ Gentlemen of the jury, answer to your names,’ And may God have mercy on your soul.” 

said the clerk of court. | “My lord,” said the foreman of the jury, “ being 
The names were called over amidst silence deep | very much agitated when I delivered the verdict 

as death. of the jury, I omitted to state that they unani- 
‘Gentlemen, who is your foreman ?” -mously recommended the prisoner to mercy.” 
A person stood up in answer to the question. | A burst of applause ran through the assembly 


‘“ Gentlemen, what is your verdict ?” ‘at this announcement. 

It seemed as if not one living person breathed,| ‘It’s clear against form,” observed the judge, 
so awful was the suspense of this dread moment. | without heeding the demonstration, ‘to mak’ the 

“My lord, the jury, by a plurality of voices, recommendation noo; but ye can try yer han’ wi 
find the pannel Gury as libelled.” the Croon.” Saying this, the presiding judge rose, 

The breath so long suspended in so many hearts his two brethren did the same; the macer seized 
now returned, and it seemed as if one universal | the mace, and immediately the bench was vacant. 
sigh had been uttered by the numerous auditors. | The convict also rose as if eager to leave the court ; 
The girl Buchanan fainted away, but Florence, ‘but Erskine came forward, and, with a tear in his 
although pale and statue-like, and struggling with | generous eye, extended both hands, and expressed 
fearful internal agony, maintained outward com- | his deep commiseration at the result. 
posure and tranquillity. All that was now todo} ‘“ You are a brave fellow,” said the warm- 
was mere form, but on such oceasious people re- | hearted counsel. ‘“ Oh that | had Crown influence 
main till the last ceremony has been gone through, | for your sake! But what is this ?” 


and, accordingly, however much those more im-! In the interval between the verdict and the 
mediately interested might be disturbed, the mass |sentence Maggie Buchanan had spontaneously 
remained still and orderly. | recovered, for carrying her out of the court at the 


In accordance with the usual form, the junior | precise juncture was out of the question; and 
body of justiciary moved that the customary seeing that Norman was about to leave the bar, 
capital sentence should be pronounced ; and Brax- |she rushed wildly forward to address him. Her 
field was in the act of putting on the black cap ‘mother in vain attempted to keep back the ayi- 
for this purpose, when the prisoner at the bar sud- | tated girl, who was nerved with supernatural 
denly rose up and addressed the bench. strength; and, yielding to the extraordinary sight, 

‘My lords,” said Norman, “I freely confess ‘the crowd made way for her till she was within 
that in the matter which has placed me at your arm's length of Norman. ‘The guards not exactly 
lordships’ bar I have been guilty of great impru- | comprehending the cause of disturbance, and ap- 
dence, and also of seeming crime, but I deny, as in| prehensive that some attempt at rescue was about 
the face of my Maker, that I wilfully and with | to be made, they seized the prisoner and hurried 
the intention of defrauding anyone, have done him down the trap-stair; the door of which was 
that which this court ought to consider unlawful. immediately closed and secured. The girl, find- 
I submit that, in terms of the address of my coun- |ing herself thus suddenly foiled, uttered a loud 
sel, no direct proof has been brought to establish | shriek, and frantically tore her now dishevelled 
my guilt. Bear with me, my lords, as one stand- hair. 
ing between life and death. I do not know your| “The old woman mockedme. Where is she ?'’ 
forms; but consider, I beseech you, who will be | was her loud and passionate exclamation. “ Where 
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is the old woman that mocked me, and mocked 
him? Let me see her, that I may tear her limb 
from limb! She always frightened me before; 
but I'm mad now, and she shall never frighten 
me again *” 

The hag crouched in a corner, imminently 
dreading that her hiding-place would be dis- 
covered; but, fortunately for her, the avenger’s 
state was too peculiar not to call for instant 
interference. 

‘* Maister Cook,” cried the terrified mother, “will 
ye no’ help me?” 

Character went upto the girl, and attempted, by 
soothing, to induce her to leave the court and go 
home. 

“ Home !” she screamed in bitter irony. “Home ! 
with my father, who has killed him! ‘That shall 
never be my home !” 

The case soon was explained ; and the crowd, 
as before, participating in the regrets of the 
wretched girl, gathered around her, and seconded 
the efforts of Cook for her removal, which was at 
last accomplished ; and having seen the two females 
despatched in a hackney-coach, Cook bethought 
himself of the group of his own friends from whose 
side he had been summoned by this singular 
episode. ‘They could not, however, be found; 
and, uncertain where might be their place of meet- 
ing, he lisgered amongst the crowd outside. 
There was an obvious unwillingness to disperse, 
and knot upon knot adhered together in the 
evident hope that Buchanan might emerge from 
the court premises on his way to Leith; but the 
authorities, wiscly acting on Braxfield’s advice, 
had locked him up. And on this being announced 
to the multitude, they became highly infuriated. 

“Let's go down to Leith and break his win- 
dows,” shouted one. 

“ What wad be the use of that,” said a more | 
reflecting orator, ‘“ whaun there is naebody there 
’¢ ts his wife and the lassie ?”’ 

“ What wad ye say to brak open the jail, lads ?” 
asked Character. 

‘* Hoorah !’ was the unanimous response to this 
appeal. 

‘Keep your powder dry! whispered Arnold 
in his ear. The more reflecting military man saw 
obstacles in the daylight, in the smallness of the! 
mob, in their want of weapons, in the absence of | 

re-arrangement. ‘lhe pear was not ripe; and 

e dragged Character away. 

The mob moved towards the jail, but when they | 
arrived there no leader appeared ; and, infirm of 
purpose, they stood before its ponderous gate irre- 
solute and passive. All mobs are ropes of sand 
without a leader, but while vacillating in action 
they are never deficient in loquacity. 

“Who spoke about breaking the jail?’ cried 
one. 

‘Aye, who was it?” echoed another. 

“It was Character Cook,’ answered a third. 

“Come away, then, and pull him out of his shop.” 

“ Hoorah !” 

But their wayward fancies received a bias in 
another direction. ‘The hag, with an infatuation 
which cannot well be explained, had lingered 
amongst them. First she had seen the girl Bu- 
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chanan, then she had watched Cook, and, last of 
all, she had attempted to get hold of Theodore 
Reid ; but that worthy gentleman had anticipated 
her intention, and he clung closely to a group of 
brother-shopkeepers, so that she had no opportu- 
nity of accosting him separately, as was her inten- 
tion. Foiled in all the: efforts, she lingered 
about, perhaps from a uorbid desire to pick up 
fragments of conversation from amongst the mul- 
titude as to the impossibility of a reprieve ; but, 
be her object what it might, there she was in the 
midst of the crowd when the attack on Character’s 
premises was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
agreed to. ‘The conspirators faced about for the 
purpose of retracing their steps, and thus con- 
fronted the hideous old woman. 

“A witch! a witch! a witch!” roared dozens 
of voices till the air rang with their cry. 

“ Put her below the well, or fling her into the 
Nor’ Loch !” was the second shout. 

And an attempt was made to put into immedi- 
ate execution this gallant proposition. ‘The hag 
lad no time for deliberation ; the long line of 
figures was direct in front of her, and in a few seconds 
she would be inclosed in their ranks and trampled 
under-foot. ‘The instinct of self-preservation de- 
termined her to instant decision, and, turning 
round, fear lent swiftness to her crazy limbs and 
streugth to her emaciated frame; and she essayed 
to escape from her pursuers by flight. The odds 
were fearfully unequal, a paralytic old wretch 
pursued by a mob composed for the most part of 
lads and young men; but for one instant could 
she have the start of them, and at the next their 
violent hands would be laid upon her. She how- 


ever took the venture and fled—the pursuers 


started in full ery ; and just as she was in the act 


of being seized she descried the form of Theodore 


Reid passing a lighted window. 

“Save me, Reid!” was her imploring shriek as 
she fell senseless on the street. 

Reid recognised that peculiar voice despite its 


change into a dissonant screech, and the call being 


one of the commonest humanity, he could not 
refuse to listen to it. The merchant and his com- 
panion turned back and attempted to dissuade the 
mob from carrying into effect their ferocious 
purpose. 

“She's a witch! 
response. 

“Nae doot,” replied the wily Theodore, “and 
we are commanded no to let a witch live, but ye 
see the like o’ them should be tried by the autho- 
rities. Is that aneo’ the town-guard? Weel, the 
like o’ that! to get ane o' them when they are 
wanted is really something new. Here you; tak 
awa’ this woman and no let her be felled. Ye 
canna be dead yet, Luckie, rise up, and gang in 
till the court-house till the souzh blows o’er.”’ 

“Is her dead” asked tie city-guard. 

‘* Ower guid news to be true,’ muttered Theodore 
while he endeavoured to examine the face. “It 


She’s a witch.” was the 


will just be a dram, and maybe Dr. Monro will 
pit her a’ to richts.” 
More municipal assistance having arrived, the hag 
was carried off, and the mob quietly dispersed. 
(To be continued.) 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, AND ANGLO-AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


DanreL WepsTerR was the last of the second 
race of eminent Anglo-American statesmen. 


Clay, preceded him to the tomb. John Quincey 
Adams, Livingston, Kent, Storey and Marshall, 
men of mighty intellects, clear sagacity, and sound 
judgment, all profound lawyers, have likewise 
disappeared from the world. within the last few 
years. 

The Anglo-American republic and the English | 
colonies differ from all other countries in regard 
to their population. The inhabitants do not con-| 
sist of races whose ancestors dwelt during the age 
of barbarism in the countries which they now | 
inhabit. The first English settlers carried into 
those countries intelligent minds, vigorous under- 
standings, undaunted courage, and resolute perse- | 
verance. They consisted of hardy yeomen, and 
men of rank, education and enterprise, who left 
England either to avoid perseextion, or to enjoy | 
political freedom in a country to which they were | 
led by that spirit of adventure which has long 
distinguished the British nation. They forsook 
their homes and those comforts that are only 
found in old and rich countries ; and the conscien- | 
tious spirit of religious freedom, and the love of 
civil and political liberty, tore them away from 
those attachments which are naturally the dearest 
to the human bosom. 

But those causes are not sufficient to do justice 
to their endurance, courage and magnanimity. 
The conquests which they achieved over all the, 
hardships, sufferings, and disappointments that afflict 
the body, discourage the heart, and enfeeble the 
spirit of man—their fortitude and their indomita- 
ble energies, have exalted them, in the estimation 
of those who value facts rather than warlike 
splendour and military victories, to a rank more 
illustrious than that of the greatest people recorded | 
in history. The hardships which the early colonists 
endured, and the calamities to which circumstances 
connected with a wilderness country subjected 
them, were incomparably more severe than the 
founders of colonies either in America or Aus- 
tralia can form any conception of at the present 
day. 

They had not only to suffer the miseries of 
hunger and the want of almost every convenience 
to which they had been accustomed in England, 
but they were at all times, with their families, ex- 
posed to be massacred or burnt in their dwellings 








Not. 
long before his death, two of his contemporaries, | 
great and good men, John C. Calhoun and Henry | 





by the savages. It would even appear that the 
Winters were more severe than at present, or that 
the privations of the first settlers made them| 
describe the snows deeper, the frosts as more. 
intense, and the duration of winter much longer, 
than during the present century. But that un-| 
conquerable spirit of perseverance which sur- 
mounts the difficulties connected with all great 
undertakings, enabled them to succeed and pros. 
VOL, XX.—-NO, COXXIX, 


per with a solidity and strength that astonished all 
Europe. Their skilful industry, indefatigable 
activity and wisdom, alone enabled them to attain 
and secure wealth, strength and happiness. Their 
improvements in the useful arts, in agriculture 
and trade, far surpassed that of the colonies sent 
forth by all other nations. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that, notwithstanding their difficulties and 
the occupations which they followed from the first 


| planting of their settlement, they carefully pro- 


vided for the education of youth. They were 
ardent and fearless in making new discoveries, 
and their eagerness in the search of whatever might 
improve their circumstances and increase their 
wealth, carried them into almost every country 
where trade could be transacted, and where the 
profits of interchange could be realised. They 
finally secured all the substantial and comfortable 
enjoyments of life, with many of its elegancies and 
refinements, and became in reality a rich, flourish- 
ing and happy people. It was said, that if ever 
any country might be considered a paradise of 
human felicity, it must have been British North 
America previously to the sad story of colonial 
Oppression. 

There were none of them, it is true, who lived 
in the enervating luxury and magnificent splendour 
of the few among the many in the more civilised 
nations of Europe. But when they declared their 
independence, the people were generally intelli- 
gent, their habits industrious and frugal; none 
possessed great wealth—none were poor. Their 
occupations were chiefly agriculture, navigation, 
trade and fisheries; and, unlike the Spanish 
colonists, they were free from the oppressions of 
monarchical and the thraldom of priestly and 
hierarchical tyranny. Their extensive territories, 
with a generally fertile soil, and with almost every 
climate under heaven—their numerous navigable 
harbours, rivers and lakes, with magnificent forests, 
affording wood for ship-building and other pur- 
poses—their minerals and quarries—their abundant 
fisheries and their wild animals, included nearly 
all natural resources and advantages. 

Their education and language enabled them to 
enjoy the benefits of the knowledge, literature, 
history, and laws of England, without the labour 
or expense of translation, and their intelligence 
enabled them to take the earliest advan of 
European discoveries in science and in art. ey 
had, therefore, the knowledge of all ages and 
countries to guide them, and the rare good for- 
tune of being governed, down to, and after their 
independence, by honest men, who conducted their 
assemblies with abilities, which were solid rather 
than brilliant, practical rather than theoretical. 

On forming their independent government, not- 
withstanding their separation from Britain, they 


‘had the discrimination, sense and judgment to 


accept as the groundwork of their administrative 
legislation and justice the constitutional laws of 
c 
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the only limited monarchy at that time in the 
world, making a royal hereditary chicf magistrate, 
a titled and privileged nobility, and a State Church 
the only great exceptions. With such extraordi- 
nary advantages of iutelligence, freedom, and wis- 
dom, they avoided most of the blunders which 
were committed afterwards by the Spanish-Ame- 
rican Republics, that had before their independence 
been ruled by Governments and judzed by laws 
which, from their birth in the feudal ages, trained 
up the subjects of the Crown in ignorance, bigotry, 
intolerance, and a passive obedience to priestly 
and kingly tyranny. Democracy was, by necessity 
as well as choice, the chief element of the American 
Constitution. The riches of the citizens were too 
equally distributed for any individual to possess 
the means either of corruption, if that were pos- 
sible, or of a dangerous share of power. Washing- 
ton stood the highest, if any one could be invested 
with hereditary dignity. But he was so truly 
pure that he soared above all earthly vanity, above 
being more than a virtuous and just citizen. He 
surrendered all his power the moment that he had 
achieved independence for his country, and free- 
dom for his fellow-men. His ambition never was 
to be the destroyer, but the benefactor of the human 
race. ‘Titles and stars were indeed baubles in the 
judgment of a man in whose heart benevolence 
dwelt, in whose head wisdom and judgment 
reigned. IT’ar above Alexander or Cesar, Fre- 
derick or Napoleon, will stand the name and rank 
the fame of George Washington in the judgment 
of every good man, and in the sentiments of every 
virtuous heart, in all future ages, so long as the 
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and picturesque nature which, as he grew up, he 
enthusiastically admired and enjoyed, and to which 
he in after-life so frequently reverted. He was 
in that wild but magnificent solitude, with his 
brothers, trained at the fireside of a wise and prac- 
tical father, and of a prudent, pious, and virtuous 
mother. A small school, and the place where the 
scattered inhabitants assembled to worship, were 
at that time the only places of instruction. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn, the 
sons of Major Webster toiled with their father 
on the farm, and during the intervals of leisure, 
especially during the winter months, they 
attended the little school where they learned to 
read and write, and the common rules of arith- 
metic. They also studied and read during the 
nights of winter. Daniel was remarkably dili- 
gent and ready in acquiring knowledge, and he 
early aspired to a greater distinction in the world 
than is to be attained by farming, although that 
pursuit is not only honourable but followed by 
the first men in America. 

At the age of fourteen, young Daniel left his 
father’s house and the scenes of his youth, and 
entered an academy at Exeter, a small town in 
the same State. His father’s means being li- 
mited, he was received on very moderate terms 
at the boarding-school of the Rev. Samuel Wood. 
As it was intended that he should afterwards be 
sent to college he was assiduous in his studies, and 
though imperfectly grounded in the rudiments of 
Latin, he is said to have read 100 verses of Virgil 
at a lesson, and he soon learned not only to un- 
derstand but to interpret that poet. It was feared, 





nations of the earth shall have their history 


written. | 
| 


At that period there also existed in America a 


remarkable number of men distinguished for know- | 


ledge, wisdom, judgment, and practical ability. 


Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Han- | 


cock, Maddison and Jay stood high among tlic 
philosophers, lawgivers, and statesmen of the 
world. ‘They, with some others, were the states- 
men of the first race in the great Anglo-Saxon 
Republic. 

Munro, Livingston, Judges Kent, Marshall, 


and Storey, J. C. Calhoun, Henry ¢ ‘lay, and Daniel | 
‘| breakfast was repeatedly announced. ‘The good 


the second. | doctor was impatient to go, and asked his pupil 


Webster were among the most illustrious chiefs of 


Several years before 1753, when Great Britain | 
by treaty acknowledged the independence of Ame- 
rica, Major Ebenezer Webster, who had served in 
the war of the conquest of Canada, and afterwards 
in the war of Independence, settled in the wilds of 
New Hampshire, at a place near where now stands 
the town of Salisbury. New Hampshire, with the 
exception of a few miles of sea-coast, is an inland 
atate, beautifully diversified with hills, mountains, 
valleys, some lakes, and numerous rivers. 

At that period the country was covered with) 
forests, and the soil was in a wilderness state. | 
When Daniel, the youngest of the ten children | 
of Major Webster, was born, on the 18th of! 
January, 1782, his father’s farms and lands, at 


the confluence of the two rivers Pannigewasset | 


and Winnipi-iogee, presented those scenes of wild | 


“again 

gain. 
_In less than a year he read with his teacher Virgil 
and Cicero, and in private two large Latin works 


in consequence of his passion for rambling through 
the neighbouring forest with his rifle, that he 
might neglect his studies, and that his example 
would prove injurious to the other scholars. His 
'master hinted this to him, and the boy, being re- 
markably sensitive, even of the suspicion of neg- 


_lecting his studies, at once devoted the whole of 
that night to Virgil. “On the following day he 
| read,” says Professor Sanborn, “ his 100 lines 
‘without mistake. He was nowhere found trip- 
| ping in syntax or prosody. As his teacher was 
preparing to leave, young Daniel requested him 
to hear a few more lines. Another 100 was read— 


how much further he could go? ‘To the end of 
the 12th Book of the A2neid’ was the prompt reply. 
The doctor never had occasion to reprove him 
Ilis study hours ever after were sacred. 


of Grotius and Puttendorf. During the month of 
July his father called him home to assist on the 
farm. At this time of life young Daniel had but 


a slender frame, and was not able to endure much 


fatigue. The trial of a single half-day brought 
the boy home with blistered hands and wearied 
limbs. The next morning his father gave him 
his little bundle of books and clothes and bade 
him seek his old teacher again. Dr. Wood met 


‘him with a cordial grecting on his return, and 


assured him that with hard study he might ente: 
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college at the next term. He then had two 
months to devote to Greek, and he had not yet 
learned the alphabet. With characteristic energy 
he grappled with the task and achieved a victory 
of which few can boast. What one of those col- 
lege idlers who talk so flippantly about the idle- 
ness of Daniel Webster, when a student, had pre- 
pared himself for a like station in two short 
months ? The students of that day were deprived 
of many of the comforts and luxuries of life 
which are now so liberally enjoyed. They usually 
travelled on horseback. Their dress was entirely 
of domestic manufacture. 

“When Daniel Webster went to college he took 
the least valuable of his father’s horses, which 
would not be missed from the farm, aad depositing 
his scanty wardrobe and library in a pair of sad- 
dle-bags, set out for Hanover. Scarcely had he 
lost sight of his father’s house when a furious 
north-east storm began to beat upon the solitary 
traveller. The rain poured down incessantly for 
two days and nights. A necessity was laid upon 
him to be present at the commencement of the 
term. He therefore made such haste as he could 
with his slow-paced Rozinante, over bad roads, 
through the pelting storm, and reached the place 
at the close of the second day, if not a sorrowful 
knight, at least in a sorrowful condition. He 
joined his class next day, and at once took the 
position in it which he has since held in the in- 
tellectual world.” 

At this college he remained for two years, with 
the exception of passing a vacation at home. He 
had still to struggle with difficulties. His father 
having settled upon his farm with moderate means, 
the expense of bringing up a small family com- 
pelled him to encumber his lands with a mort- 
cage, and to retain the eldest brother at home to 
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painful to him. When the proposition was made 
he felt as did the Patriarch of old, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘Joseph is not... . andwill ye also 
take Benjamin away? A family council was 
called. The mother’s opinion was asked. She 
was a noble-minded woman. With all a 
mother's partiality, however, she did not estimate 
their powers. She decided the matter at once. 
Her reply was, ‘1 have lived long in the world, 
and have been happy in my children. If Daniel 
and Ezekiel will promise to take care of me in my 
old age, I will consent to the sale of all our pro- 
perty at once, and they may enjoy the benefit of 
what has remained after our debts are paid.’ This 
was a moment of intense interest to all the parties. 
Parents and children all mingled their tears 
together, and sobbed aloud at the thought of 
separation. The father yielded to the intreaties 
of the sons and the advice of his wife. Daniel 
returned to college, and Ezekiel took his little 
bundle in his hand and sought on foot the scene of 
his preparatory studies. | once asked the venerable 
teacher of the department of the younger brother 
He replied, ‘Oh, sir, Daniel was as 
regular as the sun. He never made a misstep ; 
he never stooped to do a mean act; he never 
countenanced by his presence or by his conversation 
any college irregularities.’ © 

Daniel Webster craduated at the age of nineteen, 
and, like many of the most eminent menin the United 
States, commenced gaining a livelihood as a school- 
master. He procured the appointment of master 


of a small academy at Fribourg, in Maine, with a 


. . . 
lresume his functions 


salary of 350 dollars, or £90 a-year ; and he again 
left his father’s house on horseback, with all his 
earthly goods in a pair of saddle-bags, and after a 
tedious journey arrived at the little village to 
of teacher. These were 


? : 7 - ° ° ° | . 
toil with other labourers on the soil, in order, if} arduous during the day, but the young master 


possible, to redeem the mortgage, and also to pay 
the expenses of Daniel at college. Ezekiel, the 


! 


resolved to labour every hour that he could spare 
from the short period that he set apart for sleep. 


eldest, submitted to this drudgery; but the fact | He engrossed deeds in the county records for a 


oppressed the mind of Daniel that he should he | very poor remuneration. 


At this drudgery he 


maintained at college at the expense of depriving | laboured during the greater part of the night, and 
his eldest brother of the opportunity of acquiring ‘there now exist, engrossed in his handwriting, 


that knowledge that was so dear to himself. 


Dr.|two large folios as proofs of his labours and 


Sanborn says, “ Ezekiel was a farmer in spirit | industry. 


and practice. 
as he afterwards led his class in Greek. Daniel 
knew and appreciated his superior intellectual 
endowments. He resolved that his brother should 
enjoy the same privilege with himself. That 
hight the two brothers retired to bed, but not 
to sleep. They discoursed of their prospects. 
Daniel utterly refused to enjoy the fruit of his 
brother’s labour any longer. ‘They were united 
in sympathy and affection, and they must be united 
in their pursuits. But how could they leave their 
beloved parents in age and solitude, with no 
protector? They talked and wept, and wept 
and talked till dawn of day. Finally, Daniel 
resolved to be orator npon the occasion. Judge 
Webster was then somewhat burdened with 
debts. He was advanced in age, and had set his 
heart upon having Ezekiel as his helper. The 
very thought of separation from both his sons was 


He led his labourers in the field, | 





By strict economy, at the end of the first year 
he was enabled to pay 100 dollars to support his 
brother at college. Soon after this time Ezekiel 
taught an evening-school for sailors, at Boston, as 
well as a large private day-school. 

Daniel having resolved to prosecute the study 
of the law, entered the office of Mr. Gore, after- 
wards governor of the state; and after the usual 
course, he was admitted to the bar of the Court of 
Suffolk, Massachusetts, in the year 1506. But he 
returned to New Hampshire in order to practise 
as a lawyer in his native state, where his father 
had been Judge of the Court of Common Pieas 
for twelve years, in which office he died in 1806, 
without enjoying the satisfaction of hearing his 
son's first speech at the bar. 

In 1807 Mr. Webster settled at Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire, where he soon gained a respect- 
able and extensive practice. In 1812 he was 
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elected one of the representatives of the state in 
Congress, and he took his seat in the same house 
in which Calhoun, Clay, Forsyth, Lowndes, and 
other distinguished men then sat. He soon gaineda 
high reputation in the senate; for Mr. Lowndes 
said of him, “The South has not his superior, nor 
the North his equal.” Having married some time 
before, he found his small professional fees, not- 
withstanding his extensive practice at Portemouth, 
insufficient to maintain his family; and he settled 
in 1816 at Boston. In this city his professional 
success was rapid; and he was equally fortunate 
in pleading before the Supreme Court of the 
United States at Washington in 1817. In 1820, 
he was chosen a member for revising the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. His reputation now be- 
came general; but he refused to be nominated as 
a senator of the United States. 

In 1822, he was elected representative for the 
city of Boston in Congress by a large majority, for | 





which honour he sacrificed a great part of his pro- | 
fessional emoluments. In January, 1823, he de- | 
livered a powerful speech on the Greek Revolu- | 
tion. “An occasion,” said he, “which calls the | 
attention to a spot so distinguished, so connected | 
with interesting recollections as Greece, may natu- | 
rally create something of warmth and enthusiasm. | 
In a grave political discussion, however, it is | 
necessary that that feeling should be chastened. | 
I shall endeavour properly to repress it, although | 
it is impossible that it should be altogether extin- | 
guished. We must indeed fly beyond the aivi-| 
lised world, we must pass the dominion of law and | 
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dition of any other people. They stretch ouc 
their arms to the Christian communities of the 
earth, beseeching them, by a generous recollection 
of their ancestors, by the consideration of their 
own desolated and ruined cities and villages, by 
their wives and children sold into an accursed 
slavery, by their own blood, which they seem 
willing to pour out like water, by the common 
faith and in the name which unites all Christians, 
that they would extend to them at least some token 
of compassionate regard.” 

In 1839, he visited Europe, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few weeks on the Continent, spent the 
greater portion of his time in England, where he 
was received with great attention and hospitality. 
On his return to the United States, he became 
Secretary of State, or head of the Cabinet, which 
office he filled for two years with great distinction. 
It was during his administration that the north- 
eastern boundaries of Maine, New Brunswick, and 


Canada were adjusted: the late Lord Ashburton 


representing Great Britain at Washington as 
Minister Extraordinary. ‘The treaty was signed 
on the 9th August, 1842, and terminated a dis- 
pute at that time which, in consequence of the 
conduct of a Mr. MacLeod, in setting fire to an 
American steamship, had threatened the disruption 
of peace between England and America. At the 
same time, a joint action for the suppression of the 
slave-trade was arranged by Mr. Webster and 
Lord Ashburton. 

When Mr. Polk was elected president, Mr. 
Webster resigned and returned to the Senate, of 


the boundaries of knowledge, we must more espe-| which he continued a member until the death of 


cially withdraw ourselves from this place, and the | 
scenes and objects which here surround us, if we | 
would separate ourselves entirely from the influ- 
ence of all those memorials which ancient Greece | 
has transmitted for the admiration and the benefit 
of mankind. ‘This free form of government, this | 
popular assembly, the common council held for 
the common good, where have we contemplated 
its earliest models? This practice of free debate 
and public discussion, the contest of mind with 
mind, and that popular eloquence which, if it were 
now here on a subject like this, would move the 
stones of the Capitol—whose was the language in 
which all these were first exhibiued? Even the 
edifice in which we assemble, these proportioned 
columns, this ornamented architecture, all remind 
us that Greece has existed, and that we, like the 
rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors !”’ 

He concluded this classic and powerful oration 
as follows :— 

“ T think it right, too, not to be unseasonable in 
the expression of our regard, and as far as that 
goes, in a ministration of our consolation to a long 
oppressed and now struggling people. I am not 





of those who would in the hour of utmost peril 
withhold such encouragement as might be pro- 
perly and lawfully given, and when the crisis 
should be passed, overwhelm the rescued sufferer 
with kindness and caresses. The Greeks address 
the civilised world with a-pathos not easy to be 
resisted. They invoke our favour by more moving 





considerations than can well belong to the con- 








General Taylor in 1850. He rendered useful ser- 
vices in settling the Oregon dispute; and he was 
opposed to the invasion of Mexico on the princi- 
ple that an acquisition of territory would weaken 
rather than strengthen the Union. But when the 
war was resolved upon, he considered that it should 
be carried out efficiently; and he therefore con- 
curred in granting the supplies. His second son, 
Edward, was afterwards appointed a major in the 
Massachusetts regiment of volunteers ; but he died 
in consequence of the effects of climate and fatigue 
in Mexico. 

Upon the accession of President Fillmore, Mr. 
Webster again became Secretary of State, in which 
office he continued until his death, on the 24th of 
October last. 

Since the death of General Washington, the 
loss of no man appears to have been so much 
deplored as that of Daniel Webster. He was not 
only popular, but he was even much beloved by 
some of his greatest political opponents. Like 
many great statesmen of ancient and modern 
times, he was a practical agriculturist. When not 
attending as Minister at Washington, his happiness 
was to reside at Marshfield, Massachusetts, or in 
his native place near Salisbury, New Hampshire. 
In both he had extensive farms, herds of the 
finest cattle and sheep, and his lands were culti- 
vated according to the most improved modes of 
husbandry. He also celighted to make excursions 
with his yacht in the fine waters of Massachusetts 


Bay. 
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An American writer in 1850 says of Mr. 
Webster :-— 

‘He is called the expounder of the Constitu- 
tion. He will be known hereafter as its chief 
defender. He has been to it during the second 
period of the Republic what Washington was to 
its liberty in the first. Vast as were the powers 
he displayed usually, those who heard his reply to 
Hayne, in which he surpassed the models of anti- 
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places, some proof that we have endeavoured to 
transmit the great inheritance unimpaired ; that 
in our estimate of public principle and private 
virtue; in our veneration of religion and piety ; 
in our devotion to civil and religious liberty; in 
our regard to whatever advances human know- 
ledge, or improves human happiness, we are not 


altogether unworthy of our origin.” 


The rest of this long speech is remarkably in- 


quity, felt that there were hidden fountains of | structive, and brings down the History of New Eng- 


elemental fire still unstirred. ‘The majesty of his 
person, the unfathomable depth and varied intona- 
tion of his voice, his manner, always just as ex- 
cited as needful, the soundness of his mind, and 
the amazing resources of his learning and imagi- 
nation, have stamped him the colossal intellect of 
America.” 

There was scarcely any subject upon which Mr. | 
Webster could not speak with interesting ability | 
and logical force; and he could always adapt his 
speeches with remarkable felicity to the occasion. 
On the 22nd December, 1820, he delivered at 
Plymouth a speech on the commemoration of the 
first settlement of New England. 

“Let us rejoice,” said he, “that we behold 
this day. Let us be thankful that we have lived 
to see the bright and happy breaking of the 
auspicious morn which commences the second | 
century of the History of New England. Auspi- 
cious indeed; bringing a happiness beyond the 
common allotment of Providence to men full 
of present joy, and gilding with bright beams 
the prospect of futurity in the dawn that awakens 
us to the commemoration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Living at an epoch which naturally 
marks the progress of the history of our native 
land, we have come hither to celebrate the great 
event with which that history commenced. For 
ever honoured be this the place of our fathers’ re- 
fuge! For ever remembered the day which saw 
them, weary and distressed, broken in everything 
but spirit, poor in all but faith and courage, at 
last secure from the dangers of wintry seas, and 
impressing this shore with the first footsteps of 
civilised man! It is a noble faculty of our nature 
which enables us to connect our thoughts, our sym- 
pathies, and our happiness, with what is distant in 
place or time, and, looking before arid after, to hold 
cormmunion at once with our ancestors and our pos- 
terity. Humanand mortal as we are, we are never- 
theless not mere insulated beings without relation 
to the past or the future. Standing in this relation 
to our ancestors and our posterity, we are assembled 
on this memorable spot to perform the duties 
which that relation and the present occasion im- 
pose upon us. We have come to this rock 
to record here our homage for our Pilgrim 
Fathers; our sympathy in their sufferings; our 
gratitude for their labours; our admiration for 
their virtues; our veneration for their piety, and 
our attachment to those principles of civil and re- | 
ligious liberty which they encountered, the dangers 
of the ocean, the storms of heaven, the violence of 
savages, disease, exile, and famine, to enjoy and to 
establish. And we would leave here also, for the 
generations which are rising up rapidly to fill our 





the Pilgrim Fathers. 


' will America be? 


land to the struggle for Independence, and after-, 
wards to the Second Centenary of the landing of 

And then speaking of the 

futnre he continued :— 

“There is a local feeling connected with this 
occasion too strong to be resisted ; a sort of genius 
of the place which inspires and moves us. We 
feel that we are on the spot where the first scene 


lof our history was laid: where the hearths and 


altars of New England were first placed; where 
Christianity and civilisation, and letters made their 
first lodgment, in a vast extent of country covered 
with a wilderness and peopled by roving barba- 
rians. We are here at the season of the year 
at which the event took place. ‘The imagination 
irresistibly and rapidly draws around us the prin- 
cipal features and the leading characters in the 
original scene. We cast our eyes abroad on the 
ocean, and we see where the little bark, with the 
interesting group upon its deck, made its slow 
progress to the shore. We look around us, and 
behold the hills and promontories where the 
anxious eyes of our fathers first saw the places of 
habitation and rest. We feel the cold which be- 
numbed, and listen to the winds which pierced them. 
Beneath us is the rock on which New England 
received the feet of the Pilgrims. We seem even 
to behold them, as they struggle with the elements, 
and with toilsome efforts gain the shore. We 
listen to the chiefs in council ; we see the unex- 
ampled exhibition of female fortitude and resigna- 
tion; we hear the whisperings of youthful im- 
patience, and we see what a painter of our own 
has also represented by his pencil, chilled and 
shivering childhood, houseless but for a mother’s 
arms, couchless but for a mother’s breast, till our 
own blood almost freezes.” 

In one hundred years from the day that Daniel 
Webster delivered this remarkable speech what 
If we judge from the past, we 
may in imagination estimate the power of the mighty 
empire or empires which will legislate, converse, 
and carry on all the operations of industry and of 
commerce, navigation and intercourse, in the lan- 
guage which on the 22nd of December, 1620, was 
spoken by the Pilgrim Fathers on the dreary 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

One hundred and thirty-nine years afterwards, 
the Anglo-American settlements were still confined 
to the sea-coasts and rivers east of the Allegany 
Mountains. The few straggling settlers amounted 
to a few hundred English families in the province 


| of Nova Seotia ; asmall colony, planted by Colonel 


Oglethorpe, had settled in Georgia; bat New Bruns- 
wick, nearly all of Nova Scotia, all Cape Bre- 
ton, the greater part of Newfoundland, all the 
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countries watered by the gulf, the rivers, and 
lakes of the St. Lawrence and Canada; all the 
vast territories west of the Alleganies, Georgia, 
Florida, and Louisiana, and all Mexico, were 
under the dominion of the Kings of France and 
Spain. The whole British population amounted 
only to about 1,800,000 souls. 

Now, all the vast territories of North America, 
from the islands and shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacitic—from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Hudson's Bay, are under the sovereignty of two 
great Anglo-American Governments. In the pro- 
babilities of the future, whether by just or unjust | 
means, it appears the destiny of all America to} 
fall under the dominion of those who speak the, 
language of England. But let it be the policy of | 
the Governments—let it be the sentiment of the | 

eople both of the United Kingdom and of the | 


| 
i 
i 


Jnited States, to maintain peace and unre-| 
stricted intercourse and friendship between both | 
nations. 
Awful, indeed, would be the consequence of in-| 
volving the British and American powers in the | 
certain calamities of war. Civilisation in America| 
and Europe would for the time be paralysed ; and 
not only the present generation, but succeeding | 
generations, would suffer grievously by an inter- 
ruption of peace and intercourse between the 
members of a great family, who, though divided 
as to their governments, are nevertheless, in spite 
of their respective prejudices, bound together as 
one people by the inseparable union of speaking 
the same language—of being educated in schools 
in which the same lessons are taught, and trained 
at firesides where the mothers instil into their 
children the same virtues; by reading the same 
literature—by studying similar laws, by professing 
generally the same religion—-by cherishing the 
same domestic associations, practising, from here- 
ditary and common usage, the same manners ;_ by 
having, until a very late period, a common his- 
tory; in short, by inheriting their vices and vir- | 
tues, and their folly and wisdom in common. 
Considering the existing hourly intercourse by 
sailingeships—by powerful steam-packets, more 
frequently than twice a week ; by the great amount 
and value of commerce between the United King- 
dom and the United States—the latter receiving in 
payment for her raw materials used in employing 
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We are seated in front of a pile of volumes! 
of rather ponderous and bulky proportions, each 
being two good inches in thickness, of the size 
known among bibliopoles as super-roval, and sub- 
stantially enveloped in stout half-russia bindings. 
So far as the printed contents of each are con- 
cerned, they are all precisely alike, seeing that they 
constitute the entire impression of a work designed 


British skill and industry, more than £12,000,000, 
annually, in value, or one-sixth of the whole 
declared exports of British manufactures; the 
great emigration aud the social relations between 
the two countries—surely the time has arrived 
when every existing difference should be adjusted , 
whether with regard to the British North American 
Fisheries, or whether in respect to the impediments 
to unrestricted navigation, arising out of the bad 
partsstill remaining on the statute books of our navi- 
gation laws. It should in this practical age be, in 
wisdom and for mutual benefit and security, the 
first policy of the statesmen of England and 
America to remove all political, social and material 
causes of restriction and irritation. 

It was the earnest wish of Washington, after 
he had achieved independence for his country, and 
when he became the first President of the New 
Republic, to place the relations of every British 
possession and every part of the United States 
upon the same freedom of intercourse as if both 
countries had still remained under one Govern- 
ment. This policy, when offered to the British 
Government by Mr. Adams, and accepted by 
Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of the Excliequer in the 
Shelburne Cabinet, was rejected by the Portland 
Ministry ; and, instead, a war of material interests, 
of navigation-laws, and fiscal forts, under the name 
of custom-houses, were rigidly established in both 
countries. Since the time Mr. Huskisson became 
President of the Board of Trade, a more rational 
spirit began to pervade British councils. During 
the administration of Sir Robert Peel, the boundary 
disputes between the British possessions and the 
United States have been for ever settled. The 
recent commercial legislation of the United King- 
dom has been accompanied by a more liberal 
tariff on the part of the Americans. All the re- 
laxations which have been made in the British 
Navigation Laws have been met by equal relaxa- 
tions on the part of the American Government. 
A Free-trade President has just been elected as 


the chief of the Executive in the United States. 


Never was there, after the days of Washington, so 
fair an opportunity of establishing a perfectly free 
and glorious social, commercial and maritime in- 
tercourse between every part of the LDritish 
dominions, and every part of the United States of 
America. 


EPIC POEM. 


bless mankind, but which yet, from circumstances 
which we may chance to stumble upon in the 


course of the cursory inspection which it is our 
design to make, were never submitted to public 
criticism, and, indeed, may be said never to have 
seen the light. 
unwieldy tomes are all the examples which ever 
existed—at least, if we are to credit the dictum of 


The work of which these few 


by its laborions author to illuminate, delight and! a writer unknown inscribed on a fly-leaf of each 
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copy—is a grand epic poem upon the subject of 
the chivalrous exploits of the first Richard. It 
consists of eighteen books or cantos in the Spen- 
serian stanza, occupying something short of seven 
hundred pages, and contains altogether, upon a 
rough calculation, somewhere about eighteen 
thousand lines! 

Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ? 
asks the author of “ Tlie Minstrel.” We suspect 
that the writer of this unborn epic could have 
answered the question to his entire satisfaction. 
Between fifty and sixty years have rolled away 
since he consumed the midnight oil—which he had 


necd to have laid in by the hogshead—in the | 


laborious, but, alas! delusive attempt to accomplish 
a task, success in which would have endowed him 
with a claim to the perpetual homage of mankind. 
He struggled hard in the bold undertaking to erect 
the “ monumentum a@re perennius” which was to 
immortalise his memory; but he is gone down to 
the grave unhonoured and unsung, without even a 
niche in the airy temple which was the pole-star 
of his hopes, or a single line in the most compre- 
hensive biography which we have been able to 
consult. 

We have said above, that as to their printed 
contents the volumes are all alike; but their 
printed contents have comparatively little claim 
to our attention—and but for the manuscript com- 
ments with which their wide margins are so pro- 
fusely sprinkled, we should not have disentombed 
them from the dust of more than half-a-century 
in Which they have so long lain unnoticed. It is 
from these voluminous manuscript notes and criti- 
cisms that whatever information we have to im- 
part concerning the author has been obtained. So 
lar as we can make out from these documents, he 
fivured in literary coteries during the two or three 
last decades of the last century as a kind of 
Mcenas and general Amphytrion, keeping open 
liouse for men of literary repute, giving admirable 
dinners moistened with admirable wine, number- 
ing among his intimate friends most of the choice 
spirits of the time, and assisting such as required 
his assistance both with his counsel and his purse. 
Ife must have been a staunch adherent of Church 
and State, a Tory of the good old school, and 
was, further, a man of first-rate social standing, 
having inherited a baronetey and a large fortune. 
Among the large circle of his acquaintance were 

ome few congenial hearts whom he had selected 
to be the confidants of his aspiring hopes, and the 
yuides and connsellors in the prosecution of his 
secret labours. These favoured individuals were 
Richard Cumberland, the dramatist ; Sotheby, the 
able translator of Wieland’s “ Oberon;” Mr. 
Fitzgerald; Pye, the Poet-laureate; Anstey, the 
author of the “ New Bath Guide ;”’ Boscawen, the 
translator of Horace; and Archdeacon Nares. ‘To 
each of these gentlemen the indefatigable baronet 
furwarded a copy of each canto of his grand epic, 
as it came wet from the press, coupling the com- 
munication with an injunction of strict secrecy, and 
a request for their candid criticism of the work. 
When the whole eighteen cantos had been thus 
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printed and purified by the fires of criticism, they 


‘were returned to the author, who had them bound 


| . . 
lover of the flattering incense. 





up in separate volumes, and then collated the cri- 
tiques of his numerous friends in his own private 
copy. These volumes now lie upon our table, and 
a very curious study they present to the connois- 
seur. The first thing that strikes us in glancing 
through them seriatim is the different degrees of 
importance which it is plain the several gentlemen 
attached to the office they had undertaken, or 
which, it may well be in the case of some of them, 
had been thrust into their reluctant hands. Nares, 
who, though he was not at that time archdeacon, 
was a prosperous man, well-to-do in the world, 
and a successful author to boot, paid very little 
attention to the business, and beyond a few general 
remarks, a score or two of objections to particular 
phrases, balanced with an equal number of tame 
compliments, did nothing. Sotheby, in the true 
spirit of a translator, confined his remarks to the 
suggesting of certain emendations calculated to 
clear up obscure passages, and to intensify varions 
forms of expression in what he considered to be 
tame ones. The laureate was liberal in his com- 
mendations, but rigorous on the score of metre, 
rythm and cesurm; he finds few faults, and ad- 
ministers his praise with the instinct of a true 
Mr. Fitzgerald 
returns his volume in a state of almost virgin 
purity; but appends an epistle on some blank 
leaves at the end, in which he instals his friend the 
baronet in the temple of Apollo among the bards 
of elder time. Anstey, the author of the “ Bath 
Guide,” in an independent and gentlemanly spirit, 
gives his candid judgment and advice, going care- 
fully through the whole enormous poem, and never 
refraining from the outspoken expression of his 
sentiments, whatever they may leit to be. 
Cumberland evidently plays the part of a parasite, 
flattering his entertainer with eulogiums, and be- 
spattering him with such fulsome laudations as are 
rarely to be met with out of the region of bur- 
lesque. We suspect the author of the “ West 
Indian” must have been a confirmed diner-out, and 
that his flatulent praises were but the coin with 
which he purchased the solid pudding of the 
poetical baronet. Poor Boscawen, however, of all 
the critical seven, took the most pains, and, to our 
thinking, brought the best judgment to bear upon 
the Herculean labour; he seems to have been the 
most conscientious of critics, ever anxious to award 
praise where praise is due, and ever cautious lest 
he should compromise himself by too liberal a 
use of it. 

Before citing the opinions of any of these seven 
wise men of Gotham in reference to the poem in 
question, it may be as well first to take a glance 
at the work itself, that the reader may have some 
faint idea of an undertaking so alarmingly volu- 
minous. The action of the piece opens in England, 
at the period when the people are mourning the 
absence of Richard, who should have returned 
from the Crusade. It is suspected that he is con- 
fined in Austria; and Blondell, at a council at 
which the queen presides, volunteers to go and 
seek him ont. He sets off on his miesion—assumes 
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the garb and profession of a minstrel—discovers 
him in durance vile in the castle of Henry o! 
Austria—returns with the intelligence, and sets 
out again with a bevy of knights, backed by the 
Bishop of Cologne, who demand the freedom of 
the imprisoned sovereign. The Austrian tyrant 
refuses to liberate him, on the ground that he is 
guilty of treason, but consents to a trial before a 
Diet to be convened for the purpose. The trial 
takes place. Richard is accused, and called upon 
for his defence. This gives the captive monarch 
an opportunity of relating the whole history of 
the Crusade, which he does to the very minutest 
particulars, in at least ten thousand lines of Spen- 
serian verse. After which the Bishop of Cologne 
sums up in a few lines, and acquits him of the 
charge. The king and his followers return home 
just in time to quash the rebellion fomented by 
his brother John. Peace thus restored in England, 
Richard invades Normandy, and subdues Philip 
as a matter of course. Blondell wins a bride by 
the exhibition of extraordinary prudence and 
valour; and the grand epic is wound up with a 
wedding according to the rule in such cases made 
and provided. ‘There is, however, another plot 
which is hardly so comprehensible as the above. 
Besides the human actors in the drama, there is a 
numerous company of devils and infernal spirits, 
some of them of a complexion entirely original. 
Belial, Satan, Moloch, and Co. are in league with 
a firm not to be found upon 'Change, such as 
“False Philosophy,” “Civil Discord,” and other 
smaller fry, who, in the shape of entities with tails 


and horns, are continually doing business on a. 


petty scale; the upshot of the whole, however, 
appears to be that the devils, little and big, ulti- 
mately get the worst of it—the honesty, moral 
courage, self-denial, and piety of Richard proving 
fatal to the whole infernal host. This plot, or 
plots, appears somewhat ludicrous in the brief 
summary we have given of it, but there is nothing 
ludicrous in the working of it out. The poem 
is a serious and rather majestic composition of the 
heroic cast, of which it may be as well here to 
give a few extracts by way of sample. 

Blondel! has arrived at the castle where he has 
reason to believe that Richard is imprisoned. The 
shades of night have descended; and he sees a 
light in the narrow window of a tower; and he 
suspects that to be the ce'l of his lost sovereign. 


Impatient the mysterious truth to know, 
He caught his harp and struck a gentle note ; 
The chord, half.vibrating, subdued and low, 
Scarce on the midnight breezes seemed to float. 
Softly it stole along the tranquil moat, 
As when amidst some lonely wood’s retreat, 
Desponding Philomel attunes her throat, 
Her melancholy fortunes to repeat 

Her song she oft renews with cadence sad and sweet, 


He paused 


When from the tower was heard a deep and long-drawn | 


sigh. 


The mournful sound electrified his soul ; 
Thoughtful he stood, yet firm and unappalled, 
His cherished hope now rose beyond control, 
That here bis much-loved monarch lay enthralled. 
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Now to bis working fancy he recalled 
The ecenes of early youth, when on the plain a 
Of fair Poictov, in princely state installed, 
The gallant Richard held his peaceful reign, 
And framed the lively song, and raised the tender strain. 


The following selections from different parts of 7 
the volume may serve to show the author’s powers 
of description, and his use of metaphors and 
similes. 

Richard's faithful barons, during his absence, 7 
suddenly take arms against John. ; 

On every side was heard the trump of war; 
High in the air unnumbered banners waved, 


And showed their rich emblazonments afar. 
The generous steed no more his fleet limbs laved 


io 
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In lake or stream; the conflict rude he braved, P 
Arched his high neck, and shook his flowing mane; : 
The Chanfron rich and Poitrinal engraved Fs 
Firm and erect he bore; with proud disdain ‘e 


He climbed the impending cliff, or scoured along the plain. 


Blondell and his friends are leaving England 
intending to bring back the king. 


Clear was the sky, and favouring was the gale, a 
The busy mariners their anchors weighed, : 
And stretched with dexterous hand the flowing sail: 
The curling billows round the vessel played, 
While on the top-masit’s giddy height displayed, % 
Courting the breeze, the blood-red pennants flew: 
The pilot's skill the gliding barks obeyed, 
Aud as loud carolled the observant crew, 

Old England's white-robed coasts receded from their view. 


Now sunk the sun beneath the western wave, 
While the ascending moon, serenely bright, 
From heaven’s high arch her silvery lustry gave, 
Shedding o’er every soul a calm delight. 

The crowded warriors hailed the welcome sight. 


Here is a picture of the dawn :— 


The ploughman harnessed now his lusty team, 

And slowly o'er the glebe pursued his way ; 

Now from the horizon glanced the morn’s grey beam, 
And o’er reposing nature shot its ray: 

The early lark, her homage glad to pay, 

Carolled her hymn, and poised on outspread wing, 
Hailed the resplendent harbinger of day. 


The following is a description of a volcanic 
eruption witnessed by the Crusaders on their 
passage out :-— 


Anon, in clouds and murky darkness veiled, 

The labouring moon confessed some potent spell; 

From suffering spirits who their torments wailed, 

Groans seemed to burst, with many a fearful yell 
Of fiends escaped from caves of agonising hell. 


But soon superior wonders broke around. 

Through the deep gloem uprose with dread ascent 

A fiery column. With appalling sound 

Bursting across the black expause it sent, 

‘Mid lightnings fierce, its horrible content. 

Myriads of glowing rocks with headlong force 

Ploughed up the waves and ocean's cavern rent; 

While down the monuntain’s side, with thunders hoarse 
A foaming torrent marked its desolating course. 


The City of Acre is thus depicted :— 


Of form triangular, and stretching wide 
Its ample walls, the town was seen to stand, 
With ramparts high and turrets huge supplied, 
Which to the north and east, on either hand, 
Appeared their strong embattled fronts to expand ; 
While, on the south and west, old ocean's wave, 
As if to guard the far diverging strand, 
Majestically rolled, its foes to brave, 

And o'er the pebb'y beach its foaming torrent drave. 
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A band of fresh troops coming to the rescue 
are thus paralleled with a swarm of bees :— 


As when at morn’s fresh call, the busy swarm 
Forth issuing, haste their labours to renew, 
Where’er the sun extends bis influence warm 
The eager race their various task pursue, 
And taste the flowery sweets yet moist with dew: 
So thronged the warriors of the Christian name, 
When at religion's call they dauntless flew, 
Their suffering brethren to redeem from shame, 

To aid their failing cause and prop their tottering fame. 


The arrival of Saladin to take command of his 
host is compared to the flooding of the Nile :— 


As when the sun in fiery Cancer reigns 
The Nile, green-mantling, half-exhausted flows, 
And gasping Egypt mourns her arid plains; 
Soon as the torrents, charged with melting snows, 
Swell the glad stream, aud far their slime depose, 
Plenty and joy her Jaughing fields adorn, 
Nature with vigour renovated glows, 
And fruitful Ceres from her copious horn 

Scatters her gifts profuse, and gilds the waving corn. 


So to the bands midst Acre’s ramparts pent 

Their valiant king’s approach propitious seemed. 
As o'er the hills their anxious glance they bent, 

A long-drawn line of helms and corslets gleamed, 
As if prolific earth with warriors teemed, 

And Cadmus till’d again his Theban field. 


Of a hundred descriptions of battle-scenes the 
following may be considered a fair specimen :— 


Around confusion, dread and horror reigned ; 
O'er either host remorseless Ate soared, 
And the parched field promiseuous slaughter stained. 
Still from their ranks with countless numbers stored, 
New bands of combatants the Pagans poured, 
Careless of life and prodigal of blood ; 
Now lance with lance was mixed, and sword with sword — 
In onset close the mingled warriors stood, 

While from their riven mails fast streamed a gory flood, 


Philip of France accuses Lusignan of cow- 
ardice : 





‘** No more in glittering arms thy limbs incase, 
Cast off thy nodding he)m, thy faulchion break, 
And honoured chivalry no more disgrace ! 
Hence to thy tent! Judea’s throne forsake ! 
Sit at thy loom, Sybilla’s distaff take, 
Enjoy her treasures, but forego her realm! 
When vengeful Pagans its foundations shake, 
Let Conrad s powerful hand direct its helm, 

His rightful sceptre wield, and Saladin o’erwhelm.” 


The Crusaders offer up their thanksgivings after 
a victory, having first attended to the wounded :— 


Soon as these needful functions were performed, 

Our fervent hearts to heaven's tribunal soared. 

With gratitude and with devotion warmed, 

To the protecting and eternal Lord 

Our souls in prayer and hymns of joy we poured. 

Our warriors kneeling on th’ ensanguined ground, 

The sovereign ruler of the world adored ; 

And as on high the chorus swell’d around, 
Immortal spirits heard, and sanctified the sound. 


Richard is favoured at midnight with a visit 
from the shade of his dead father, who reveals to 
him the future events of the war, and the domes- 
tic treasons at home. 


Musing on this, one eve I sought my tent 
As the declining sun illumed the west. 
There, by fatigue o'ercome, by watchings spent, 
My simple couch I not unwilling pressed, 
Implor’d th’ inspiring grace of Heaven, and sank to rest. 
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| When lo! a mystic vision of the night, 
As wrapt in sleep I lay, came o'er my soul. 
Methought amid the gloom a glancing light 
With undulating radiance gently stole; 
| A sound confused, like thunder's distant roll, 
My ears invaded; straight, with solemn tread, 
| And mien demonstrative of high control, 
A martial form advanced; a casque his bead 
Enveloped, and around its plumes diverging spread. 


With wonder moved, the phantom I beheld, 
And, gazing, thrice to hail him I essayed, 

But awe my faculties in silence held, 
Meantime, his vizor raising, he displayed 

To my fixed gaze my father's honoured sfade. 


_ The she-demon, False Philosophy, who plays a 
considerable part in the drama, and whose object 
‘it appears to be to disseminate principles pre- 
cisely akin to the French socialists’ of the present 
day, is thus depicted :— 


| Imposing was her look, her aspect fair ; 

Smooth was her brow, and melting was her eye ; 
Her cheek with smiles was dimpled, ard her air 

| Of all that lured the sense disclosed a semblance rare. 


A magic mirror in her hand she reared, 

On whose extended surface, polished bright, 

The gay temptations of her rule appeared. 

There was pourtrayed young reason’s dawning light, 
Dispersing superstition’s gloomy night; 

There nations freed from thraldom were beheld, 
Restored to liberty and nature's right; 

While monarchs, from their falling thrones impelled, 
|And faith and truth o’erthrown, her impious triumph 
| swelled. 
| 
| 





A flowing robe of empyrean blue 
Folded around her to conceal her shape, 
And shroud her foul and monstrous limbs from view. 


The Demon of Discord harangues a London 
mob with a result thus described :-— 


Not otherwise than when a tempest hoarse 

| Tears through the dark recesses of the deep, 

Its caverns echo to the boisterous force 

Which ploughs its foaming surface; rude and steep 

Mount its huge billows, by whose pewerful sweep 

| The navies which triumphant rode are erushed, 
And time-worn rocks no more their stations keep ; 
So, with the bope of spoil and slaughter flashed, 

The savage mob as willed the imperious demon rushed. 


The above examples may suffice to give the 
reader a tolerable idea of the style of execution 
which characterises this unpublished epic. We 
have not given them precisely as they stand in 
the printed copies, preferring rather to present 
them to the public as they were subsequently po- 
lished up by the author's adoptions of and im- 
provements upon the critical suggestions of the 
gentlemen who were in his confidence. We will 
proceed now to give some specimens of the style 
of criticism with which the baronet was favoured 
by his friends, and the effect avhich it appears to 
have had upon him in the further prosecution of 
his labours. 

We need not look farther than the very first 
stanza for a fair sample of the labours of the 
seven censors. Originally the stanza stood thus :— 





Him who on Judah’s blood stained shore displayed 
‘The holy banner of the cross, I sing; 

Immortal Muse! impart thy heavenly aid: 

From the Aonian mount with rapid wing 
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Thy potent inspiration deign to bring; 
Teach me to trace the effects of Austria’s hate, 
And the foul wrongs of Gallia’s weacherous king ; 
To tell how Richard, long oppressed by fate, 
O’er adverse hell prevailed, and grew by sufferings great. 


Against the verse as it thus stood the following 
objections were made. First Pye, the laureate, 
objects classically to commencing an epic poem 
with a pronoun in the objective case; and proposes 
the following alteration of the first two lines :— 


The lion-hearted monarch, who display'd 
His banner on Judea’s shore I sing. 


In the next place Nares, the ecclesiastic, sub- 
mits that ‘as the present poem is writ in accord- 
ance with Christian theology, the muse cannot 
with propriety be invoked from the Aonian 
mount,” and proposes that, like Milton's “ Urania,” 
she may be called to descend from heaven. 

Sotheby finds the fifth line in the verse rather 
cumn)rous, aud partaking of the tame and common- 
place, and recommends the substitution of this— 


Descending heavenly inspiration bring. 


Camberland, without making any remark, cor- 
rects the two last lines, and makes them read 
thus :— 

To tell how Richard, midst ye storms of fate, 
‘Triumph’d in Hell's despight, and grew by sufferings 
preat. 

Mr. Anstey’s remarks, which agree very much 
with those of Nares, are as follows :—“As the 


outset is very material, | must take the freedom of | _tem \ anhalt 
remarking that the fifth line must at all events be | pleasure, which is very glowingly described in the 


Considering the subject is connected with | 


altered. 
religion and history, something more characteristic 
might be introduced in the address with effect. 
Milton has therefore chosen ‘Urania’ for his 
muse. ‘The passage must be altered, as the fifth 
line sinks. Something of this kind might perhaps 
furnish a hint to be improved upon— 


Impart, Urania, thy celestial® aid, (* Query.) 
And from the Aonian inount with rapid wing, 
Light, truth, and heavenly inspiration bring.” 


soscawen thus delivers himself. ‘It is unpleasant 

to object tn ltmine; but | would recommend the 
exordium to be revised. 
(upon the whole) so good as they ought to be, 
particularly ye two first and ye sixth. The 
seventh, too, is rather equivocal in meaning. ‘To 
the two last lines [ have not any objection.” 

We might, if we chose, quote five hundred 
verses which underwent similar treatment to the 
above ; but we imagine that one specimen will be 
quite sufficient for the reader. There is hardly a 
page which, in one or other of the volumes, is not 
scribbled over in the margin with critical, com- 
mendatory, or disparaging observations, and which 
does not suggest some supposed improvement. It 
is difficult to imagine what must have been the 
feelings of the author as he conned over these 
nutuberless attestations of the taste and industry 
of his friends, One thing, however, is very 


certain, and that is, that he considered them of 
some value; for he has taken the incredible pains 


The lines do not appear | 
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of collating them all in one separate volume. 
This volume presents a most curious, and, at first 
sight, incomprehensible spectacle. It might 
almost be taken, at a cursory glance, for the old 
worn-out day-book of a retail tradesman, with all 
the accounts crossed out, so completely is the print 
eclipsed by the multitudinons and blotty manu- 
script; but it is perhaps more suggestive to the 
mind of a picture of a celebrated Grecian artist, 
which was hung up in the public place, in company 
with a pot of paint and a brush, and upon which 
the people were invited to mark what each con- 
sidered objectionable; and which was entirely 


obliterated by the comments of the discriminating 








republicans. In addition to the suggested emen- 
dations and alterations, there are general remarks 
appended at the end of each canto, and an opinion 
expressed at some length at the close of the poem. 
From these more extended critiques we must 
extract a few passages, characteristic of the 
writers, and possessing some value as indicative 
of the prevailing ideas among literary men on the 
subject of poetical composition. For the sake of 
brevity we shall confine our extracts to the remarks 
of Cumberland and Boscawen. The former is 
prodigal of praise to a degree that renders his 
sincerity more than suspicious; the latter is honest 
and candid, and records his unbiassed judgment 
more faithfully than was perhaps consistent with 
prudence in the humble intimate of a wealthy 
aspirant for poetical honours. 

In the fifteenth canto Richard is tempted by the 
devil. Thé temptation is a scene of unhallowed 


text. Cumberland’s comments upon this canto are 
as follows :— 

“'The vision of Richard is exquisitely done. It 
is conceived and executed on the richest vein of 
poetry, and will reflect lasting honour upon its 


‘author. Warm it certainly is, and highly coloured, 


but I have not the heart to propose a single criti- 
cizm that might tend to damp its vigour. The 
word fruition may perhaps be too strong, but I 
have not marked it. "Tis a kind of sacrilege to 
blot the page that glows with such poetry. Stet 
in toto, 

The following is his letter to the baronet, on 
returning the concluding canto :— 

“Tam happy to return into the hands of the 
author this last volume, which concludes the heroic 
poem of Richard the First, a work which will 
confer upon the poet lasting honour. Long and 
laborious as the work has been, this concluding 
book is perhaps the most brilliant in the whole 
work. It abounds with beauties, and, which is above 
all things desirable, it leaves the mind entirely 
satisfied with the catastrophe. I am not sure that 
anything ought more to be wished for, or could 
well be added. If the author thinks otherwise, I 
should suggest a stanza or two of the prospective 
or prophetic cast, in which he might pourtray the 
farther vlories of his country, in which the present 
times may seem to warrant him. 

“ IT now earnestly repeat my wishes for the fame 
of my friend, and the good reception of his splen- 
did work, with which view I conjure him to re- 
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consider every page with his most critical and 
minute attention. He has chosen a stanza which, 
though familiarity has at last reconciled to my ear, 
still my severer judgment does not accord to. 
Ditficult in the extreme it is to keep the sense pure 
and distinct through such a clatter of rhymes; and 
though it is not very often he wants shelter in that 
difficulty, I would not wish him to seek it ina 
single instance if it were possible. I therefore, 
amongst other things, altogether protest against his 
participles,* whose jingle is unworthy of his work. 


| have expressed some discontent at the bottom of 


the 16th book; I repeat it in this place, and wish 
him to take it into serious review. I must beg he 
will not print his verbs in the past tenses without 
the customary abbreviations, which all poets here- 
tofore have adopted. It will appear affected, and 
must tend to mislead common readers, disgust 
others, and edify none. I hope he will not print 


it in such a style of expense as shall cause it to be | 
vision of it in every part, with a view especially 


the purchase of the few rather than the many ; at 
least, not his first edition. 

“T thank him not less for the confidence he has 
yeposed in me than for the pleasure he has bestowed 
on me; and I wish him all possible success with 
lis contemporaries, and all the fame he merits 
from posterity. 

“Richard Cumberland. 
‘*April 22d, soi. Q 
Tunbridge Wells.” § 


‘The remarks of Boscawen, were they transcribed 
seriatim, would of themselves fill a moderate 
volume. Although he is as liberal as the others 
in his verbal criticisms and emendations, he yet 
appends whole pages of observations at the end of 
tie several cantos. What he mainly insists upon 
is condensation; he would have the entire poem 
cut down at least one-third. Richard’s long-winded 
iarangue should be broken up, and the devils great 
and small should either be banished from the scene 
altogether, or amalgamated into one black gentle- 
iuan. Boscawen’s letter to the baronet, appended 
tu the last canto of the poem, occupies eleven 
closely-written pages, and is quite a learned and 
elaborate essay upon the true elements of the epic, 
which he describes as the grandest of all human 
achievements, a triumph of art of which the world 
lias never seen more than four or five instances. 
lle professes to shrink from pronouncing upon a 
ab yur which ought to be yrnua see ae, declaring 
‘ilnself incompetent to pronounce judgment; but 
i does pronounce judgment nevertheless, analysing 
41s friend’s performance with much industry and 
‘ore minuteness, and weighing and measuring it 
‘aroughout according to the old scholastic stan- 








_* What Cumberland calls “ participles,’ Pye designates as 
iouble rhymes—such as “ ending” and “bending,” “‘ condition” 
and “ position,” &e., &c. It is singular that each and all of 
‘ae eritics make a dead set against such rhymes, which they 
regard as an uncouth innovation by no meuns to be tolerated. 
Anstey lays it down as a rule that they can never be used but 
in burlesque verse. The baronct, however, did not agree with 
tem, and retained his double rhymes, though, in accordance 
with Camberland’s advice, he altered the past tenses of all his 
verbs to the number of seores of thousands, abbreviating them 
by substituting the apostrophe for the letter e, thus printing 
‘etaploy'd” instead of “employed,” &c., &c., through the 
whole hook. 
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dards. He declares it wanting in unity, but asserts 
that he should not regard that defect much were 
the poem his, “as it is of mach more consequence 
that it should be a spirited and interesting than a 
critically regular epic poem.” He is rather severe 
in his strictures on the want of variety in the dif- 
ferent characters of the personages of the poem ; 
he animadverts racily upon the machinery, banish- 
ing back to Limbo the entire flock of devils, 
demons, and supernatural creations. He praises 
tlle descriptive powers of the writer; but would 
have their exercisa restrained, and would prane 
the luxuriance of his most successful passages. He 
commends the style and manner as often good ; but 
considers that both are frequently vitiated through 
the necessities of the unmanageable stanza, which 
resembles the bed of Procrustes, and compels 
tautology and redundancy of expression. Upon 
the versification he bestows a moderate share of 
praise; but urgently recommends a careful re- 


to the perfection of the Alexandrines, upon whic! 
mainly, according to him, the strength of the verse 
depends. He concludes his letter in the following 
words :— 

“T have run into far greater length than I in- 
tended; but the most important consideration is 
still behind, and it is one upon which I ought not, 
perhaps, to decide positively, since friendly par- 
tiality for the author may warp me one way, or 
a jealous anxiety for the full success of his work 
may draw me too far to the other side. The 
serious question on this poem is, whether, allowing 
it to have ever so many beauties, it is, upon the 
whole, so written as to keep alive the curiosity 
and rivet the attention of the reader? ‘ Unhap- 
pily,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘this pernicious failure is 
that which our author is least able to discover. 
We are seldom tiresome to ourselves; and the act 
of composition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and succession of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new; and novelty 
is the great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man 
ever thought a line superiluous when he first wrote 
it, or contracted his work till his ebullitions of 
invention had subsided.’ ‘Chis admirable passage 
is worthy the serious attention of every writer of a 
long poem. ‘The nature of the stanza you have 
adopted has often led you into a circuitous mode 
of expression very likely to fatigue an indifferent 
reader. My curiosity and high opinion of the 
writer led me pretty well through passages that 
to others may seem heavy, and details that 1 can- 
not help thinking too minute. . . . But the world 
in general cannot be expected to read the work 
with the same dispositions ; and such is the general 
indolence and aversion to long works, especially 
of this kind, that I am convinced Dr, Johnson's 
observations apply more strongly now than when 
he wrote them. If he is right, you must not trust 
your own judgment on this point; but if your 


-triends who have read the poem do but Aint that 


it might be shortened a /iti/e, conclude that it 
ought to be very much so ; for it is a delicate sub- 
ject on which to give an opinion. Some of your 


friends may fear that if they speak quite out, 
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though you must esteem, you may not like them 
so well in future. For my own part, I throw 
myself entirely on your candour, when I give it 
as my sentiments that you cannot exercise too 
much self-denial in revising this poem; that you | 
should give up some lines and some passages that 


have given you pleasure in — if the re-| 


jection of them is conducive to the great object of 
condensing, and in many parts enlivening and in- 
vigorating the work; and that yon ought to sit 
down with a fixed resolution to shorten it by, at 
least, one thir.l; the effect of which operation, 
diligently and judiciously performed, would, [ am 
convinced, be highly conducive to the fame and 
success of your poem. 
Vive, Vale!” 

Thus much for the counsels of friends. What 
was their effect upon the hospitable and worthy 
baronet in the first 
ascertaining. 


one volume, a task which he personally aceom- 


plished, had the effect of rendering him less ena-| 


moured of his performance than he had been when 
he first contemplated its virgin pages fresh from 
the hands of the printer. It is impossible to recall 
the history of this vast undertaking throughout its 
never-to-be-accomplished career without a feeling 
of something like veneration for the chief actor in 
it. He must have been a hero in some sort; he 
must have possessed perseverance enough to have 
laboured for long years steadily in the pursuit of 
one object, and that confessedly, of all human en- 
terprises, the most difficult of attainment ; he must 
have had sutticient candour to defer to the opinions 
of counsellors, the major part of whom were by no 
means indisposed to assert their own superiority 
by the display of his weakness; and, as the event 
proved, he must have had such a modest estima- 
tion of his own powers as induced him finally to 


PARLEZ 


AN ADVENTURE IN 


Francais ?’—Many persons to 
whom this question is pat will bluntly answer 
“No,” and that’s exactly my predicament. I 
can't speak French. I don’t pretend to do it. I 
never did; and, in all human probability, I never 
shall. Don’t imagine for one instant that I am a 
gentleman “ whose education has been neglected, 
as the phrase is. Very far from it. ‘To this day, 
I have the most vivid recollection of the pains my 
poor dear mother used to be at with “ Cobwebs 
to Catch Flies” and “ L’Ami des Enfants.” But 
the “cobwebs” never caught me; and the stories 
of “ L’ Ami,” which, when translated for my benefit 


*PARLEZ vous 


by a younger sister, I considered infinitely supe- 
rior in point of brilliancy and interest to “ Frank’ 
or * Rosamond,” remain to this moment, so far 


there would have 
instance we have no means ot | 
It is probable that the process of | 
collating the judgments of the whole seven into | 
| putation is worse than none at all; 


Vou 


EPIC POEM. 





consign to forgetfulness the fruits of many long and 
laborious years of study, to say nothing of the 
sacrifice of several hundred pounds of expense. 
He was plainly a man of a noble spirit; he pre- 
ferred oblivion to a doubtful reputation ; would 
rather be nothing than not the most worthy. 
Nihil nisi honorificentissine might have been his 
motto. He disdained to become a Triton among 
minnows—aspiring to the summit of Parnassus, 
and failing, he had no notion of taking a station at 
the foot of the mount, but abandoned the territory 
to others. As far as we are qualified to judge, he 
was a better classic and a better poet than many of 
his contemporaries, who yet cut a brilliant figure 
fora time. Had Hayley produced such a work 
as our modest baronet had the judgment to sup- 
press, all Christendom would have heard of it, and 
been no end, for a twelvemonth 
at least, of ovations and glorifications on account of 
it from all the petty poetasters of the day. It is 
better as itis. ‘To a noble mind a mushroom re- 
and it is far 
better for mankind that great artistic failures 

shou'd be kept out of view than that they should 
be paraded to excite the admiration of the untaught 
and undiscriminating. The baronet went down to 
the tomb of his fathers some thirty years ago. It 
is not clear to us that we have any Tight to pub- 
lish his name, which he himself never thought fit 
to print; but there is no reason that the world 
should not profit by his example, which we re- 
commend to the consideration of the poets and 
would-be poets of our time, who, as we have good 
and sufficient reasons for asserting, are but too 
prone to rush headlong into print and publication 
whenever the means and the opportunity are in their 
power. It may be of use to some of our young 
friends especially to ponder over the above brief 
history of an Unborn Epic Poem. 
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as I am concerned, as undecipherable as a Chaldee 
manuscript, or an epigram in the Enchorial 
character. 

In due course of time I was consigned to the 
eare of the Reverend Dr. Muddlehead. “ French, | 
German, dancing, gymnastics, and the use of the 
globes,” were among the more prominent at- 
tractions of his prospectus. The first-mentioned 
elements of a polite education were imparted by a 
hairy and yigantic Swias, of the name of Lafargue. 
Whether, under his auspices, I should have entered 
life as an accomplished lingnis t it is now impos- 
sible for me to say. My own comfortable con 
viction is that I should. But M. Lafargue was 


no more than man: and the little hand-maiden of 
our establishment “ warn't going to put up with 





no foreigneerin’ impudence—she warn't.” What 
the exact nature of the misunderstanding may 
have been—whether the brawny Helvetian may 
have taken a more romantic view of the relation 
existing between himself and the coy damsel than 
the handbook of etiquette for gentlemen would 
have warranted, we were never able to discover. 
All I know is, that one morning there was a 
particularly stormy trio in the back-parlour—that 
the maid, the man, and the master severally ex- 
lained their respective ideas upon the subject 
under discussion ; and that ultimately the man 
effected a hasty exit from the premises, apparently 
with no particular intention of returning in a 
hurry. 

After him came a nice, meek little Parisian, 
who called himself an Abbe. He was not the 
sort of man though, for a French master. He 


wanted energy, both physical and moral, to con- | 


tro! the pack of boisterous little savages among 
whom his lot was cast. His end was not peace. 


Adjoining the school-room was a long blind pas- | 
sage, used for the purposes of a lumber-closet ; it | 


was crammed with ricketty chairs, lame forms, 
desks, packing-cases, and a second-hand pulpit. 
ry . . 

The window had been bricked up to save the tax ; 


and a luxuriant crop of cobwebs and a mouldy | 
| educational fallacy. 
} 


smell were among the more striking character- 
istics of the apartment. Generally, the French 
‘esson took place in the parlour; but one fine 

osty day Muddlehead gave in to a suggestion 
thi..t it was warmer there than in the school-room, 
and appropriated the same to his own division— 
the French class being accordingly mustered in 
the latter. Just as the lesson came to a conclusion, 
[ was seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
perpetrate a most unwarrantable hoax upon the 
poor inoffensive little Abbe. “ Monsieur !’ I shouted, 
as he picked up his well-worn shovel hat and 
bowed courteously to the class, ‘‘ Monsieur, dis 
door non dat pour takee vous out in de road!” 
“Ah, c'est ca! Mille remerciments—ne vous 
derangez pas, monsieur—je vous en prie!”’ ex- 
claimed the unsuspecting victim, as I threw open 
the door of the lumber-closet with a profound 
salaam. “ Merci beaucoup! En face, n'est pas ? 
Adieu, messieurs, adieu!" Of course the door was 
shut and locked upon him in an instant. For half 
a minute or so, we heard him breaking his shins 
over a variety of obstacles, still softly murmuring 
‘Merci beaucoup.” Then came a tremendous 
bang, announcing to our uncontrollable delight 
that his reverend head had at last come in col- 
lision with the second-hand pulpit. We could 
stand it no longer. Out we rushed into the 
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matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, know- 
ing just about as much French as the most illite- 
rate of my cotemporaries; which, as nine out of 
ten knew none at all, is, 1 am sure, a sufficiently 
moderate estimate of my accomplishments. 

Some venerable female reader may possibly 
imagine that I had waived the incalculable advan- 
tage of acquiring the modern languages while the 
organs of speech were still young and flexible, in 





order to place myself, unembarassed by vicious ha- 


| bits of pronunciation, in the hands of those eminent 


professors who adorn the halls and cloisters of our 
glorious Alma Mater. Alas! university-men— 
none others, probably—will believe me when I 
say that, from the time of my entering to that of 
my leaving Trinity, not one word of any living 
language, barring my own, ever passed my lips. 
|They formed the subject of no lectures—no ex- 
aminations, that I ever heard of. They were cer- 
tainly included in no part of our college routine, 
and were equally ignored for degree. So I left 
Trinity as ignorant in this respect as I entered it; 
that is to say, to the question, “ Parlez-vous Fran- 
cais ?” I bluntly answered, “ No.” 

I have heard a good many reasons advanced on 
either side for what appears to me, at this (not 
very great) distance of time, a most unfortunate 
1 am not by any means 
alluding invidiously to our university system, such 
‘as it was half a dozen years ago, but to the almost 
exclusive preference to this day bestowed upon 
Greek and Latin in nine places of education out 
of ten: to the fact, in short, that in the aforesaid 
nine places the modern langwages are either 
burked altogether, or treated as a necessary evil 
/—a flimsy and all but useless adjunct to the more 
‘honourable branches of the tree of knowledge. 

Of course 1 am not going to enter here upon 
the merits or demerits of what is called a classical 
education. I only aver that, upon arriving at 
man’s estate, [ find myself in possession of a great 
deal of knowledge that I don't want, and totally 
destitute of a great deal that I do. I have had 
enough of Homer and Virgil to last my time. 
I am very unlikely to catch myself again at- 
tempting a Greek Jambic; and I cannot help, 
perhaps peevishly, wishing that, even at the ex- 
pense of a little Greek, the rudiments, at least, of 
French and German had been crammed into me 
before I was too old to be whipped; for that pre- 
cious season is very brief, and flieth away never to 
return. And why, when those golden hours were 
on the wing; when the years were 80 rapidly 
vanishing in which the pronunciation of a living 
language can alone be certainly acquired—my 








| 





play-ground, with a roar of laughter which must | time should have been altogether spent among the 
long have reverberated within those inky walls. | dead, is still to me one of the many mysteries of 


Half an hour afterwards the unlucky prisoner was 
discovered by the Doctor himself, tapping like a 
woodpecker and earnestly imploring freedom, pour 
l'amour de Di-eu! 

_The Abbé having very prudently declined to 
risk his neck amongst us any longer, the Doctor 
announced that the modern language department 
would in future be superintended by himeelf. A 
hice mess he made of it! 


Ultimately, in short, I 


my existence. I was taught to look upon the 
great languages of the continent as almost beneath 
the true dignity of a schoolboy. I was encou- 
raged to believe that I studied them, not so much 
for my own benefit as to find bread and butter for 
penniless Germans and starving French refugees. 
Asa man of the world, I can now recognise 
plainly enough the stark absurdity of such an 





error. I now find myself debarred from half the 
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advantages of travel, without such an expenditure 
of time and labour as I have neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to bestow. I am told, indeed, 
that, having once acquired the dead languages, 
the path to the living ought to be smooth and 
easy. What mockery ! I now know to my sor- 
row that I have been ploughing all seed-time, and 
that the harvest will be exactly such as I had alone | 
aright to expect. 

I have been led into the above reflections s partly | 
because I rather wanted a vent for my feelings, 
and partly because they in some degree bear upon | 
my story. Now I've done. Forget that I ever, 
bored you with my rights and my wrongs, and | 
I'll tell you exactly what befel me not six months | 
ago; that isto say, in the month of August in the | 
year of grace one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two. | 

The bells of Southampton were just chiming | 
twelve one fine starry night in the month and | 
year last aforesaid, when that “ fast and commodi-| 
ous steam-ship,” Li/tle Wonder, cast off her last | 
lashing, and went paddling down the water, out-| 
ward-bound for the fair city of Havre-de-Grace. | 
Most of her passengers have turned in for the’ 
night ; : 





but, if you carefully inspect the deck, you | 
will, I flatter myself, find one object not altogether | 
unworthy of your attention. I allude to a grace- 
ful and athletic young man of about five-and- 
twenty. He is thoughtfully pacing the deck, 
leaving behind him at every turn a whiff of deli- 
cate aroma from one of the most magnificent I ruit- 
cipes that ever crossed Hudson's counter. His! 
dress is perfectly fashionable, withor 7 cling in th 
slightest degree overdone: nothing of the stable 
about it. No horse-shoe pins in the region of th: 
choker; no silver enattle-bit tu. accommodate a 
cutaway that won't button; no incredible steeple- 
chase performed over a tield of cheap calico as 
the decoration of lis shirt. Raise your eyes to 
his face, and there, I flatter myself, you wi ill find 
your previous impressions in his t If pos 
sible, strengthen: [tuis at once handsome, wood- 
humoured, and intelligent. And did you ever in 
your life see sucha par of whiskers? None of | 
your short, scrubby, conte mptil le patches of bristle 
that too often loteay for what, when properly deve- 
loped, are among the noblest appendages of aman. 
His are really a glorious pair, long, luxuriant, and 
wavy; soft as silk, and in colour the deepest and 
the richest auburn. Many a duke would offer 
hundred pounds a piece for thi Age ss ornt 
ments, could they only be transferred, ner ive 
to thrive upon his sterile and unmanly « hoeks. 
It is really with a feeling of mingle! modesty 
and pride that I inform the reader thot I have ail 
this time been endeavouring to give him some 
faint idea of myself. If I have drawn a ‘ascinating 
and brilliant picture, he will, I tfust, have the 
goodness to ascribe it to the candour rather than 
to the vanity of the artist. I wish to vindicate 
my claim upon his confidence by proving, at the 
outset, that I do not shrink from details which I 
am very well aware may be interpreted to my 
disadvantage. I shall consider myself now fairly 


favour, 





introduced, and proceed without further ceremony 
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tolerable fluency. 
‘once to his hotel, 


the town, 
‘trifling purchases with an ease and cele rity that 


to explain who I am, and why, at this particular 
moment, I find myself on board “the fast and 
commodious steam-ship” Little Wonder. 

I’m not so badly off as times go, considering all 
things. I've three hundred a-year of my own, “and 
a berth in the Treasury. From the latter I draw 
something under a hundred andtwenty. I accept 
it as an acknowledgment upon the part of Govern- 
ment that they are bound to find me a Hansom 
there and back, and admire the delicacy with 
‘which it is made. Outside Downing-stre et I get 
‘through my time easily enough. I have a good 
‘club, lots of friends, a hospitab le circle of ac- 
quaintance, and find an invitation on my table for 
five nights out of six in the season. ‘I likewise 
assert my claims to respectability through the 
medium of a small tiger, and a stall at Covent- 
garden. ‘To fill up leisure-moments, I am also a 
trifle in love. 

The fact is, cousin Lucy is one of the most per- 
fectly bewitching little creatures alive. I took the 
liberty of mentioning the fact to her last Christmas, 
at a particularly nice ball, not a hundred miles 
from Grosvenor-square. The result w as, that we 
parted with a very definite understanding that the 
matter couldn't by any possibility rest there. Soon 
afterwards, however, she went to live with some 
relations of her mother’s, who keep a country 
house a couple of miles out of Ronen. A very 
slight exertion of diplomacy upon my part was 


requisite to procure me a sort of gencral invita- 
‘tion, “ whenever I could be spared ;” 


and Govern- 
ment, at my urgent request, having consente “lL to 
make that sacrifice for a good three weeks last 
August, the motive which led ‘me on board the 
Little Wonder is, T suppose, sufficiently explained. 


Tam not going to exasperate the reader with 


any detailed account of my sensations upon first 


arriving in tight of a foreign town. Suffice it, 
that, at eight of the clock, we found ourselves 
quietly gliding into Havre, and were saluted with 
the roar of welcome from the commissionaires on 
the quay, with which everybody is familiar who 
has ever landed in France. 

Stepping ashore with the air of a veteran tra- 
veller, I accepted an hotel card from a grimy gen- 
tleman who appeared to speak English with 
I desired him to take me at 
order my breakfast, clear my 
haggage, see to my passport, and have a cab in 


i readiness to take me to the rail in time for the train 
-/to Ronen at 12.15; all which he promised pune- 


After breakfast, [ strolled into 


tually to perform. 
and made a few 


changed some money, 


perfectly delighted me. Indeed, I returned to 
my hotel with the flattering conviction : strong upon 
me, that the knowledge of the language of so civil 

and intelligent a people was, after “all, mere matter 
of curios sity, and perfectly superfluous to the gen- 
tleman-tourist. 

My commisstonaire, whom I had gratified with 
the present of a five-frane piece, insisted upon ac- 
companying me to the railway, and saving me all 
trouble in procuring my ticket. Upon his ten- 
dering it to me, I perceived at once that it was 
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for Barentin and not for Rouen, and begged him | 
to rectify the mistake without delay.® | 

“It’s quite right, sir,” said an Englishman who | 
passed at that moment. “ I asked for one to Paris 
just ROW ; and here it is, just the same as your 
own. It seems they won't book further than 
Barentin this morning. You will have to take 
another ticket when you get there, that’s all. 
There's a screw loose somewhere, evidently; but 
as they assure me there will be no interruption to 
our journey, I suppose we may trust to their, 
honour.” 

« And where is Barentin, pray ?’’ said I; having 
about as much idea of the geography of France as 
of that of Arabia Felix. 

“Ten miles this side Rouen, according to 
Bradshaw,” returned my companion. “ And now 
suppose we make for the waiting-room, as I see 
their time’s just up.” 

Five minutes more, and we were bowling | 
smoothly away over the rich glowing pasture land of 
Normandy. My new companion proved a capital 
fellow, and chatted freely of France, of Paris, of 
the glories of the Bal d’Opera, and the brilliant 
mysteries of the Valentino and the Mobille. I 
never felt in such spirits; and never did I con- 
gratulate myself more upon having made the 
grand discovery that the French language was a 
drug in its own country—a showy but altogether 
useless accomplishment to the traveller. By | 
Hlarfleur we rushed, and Alvimare, and Yvetot, | 
famous in old story for its rustic king. At half-. 
past one, however, we came to a dead stop. 

“ Darentin! Descendez, messieurs, s'il vous | 
plait,’ shouted the guard, flinging open the door 
of our carriage. 

“Now for the mystery!’ exclaimed my com- 
panion, springing out upon the platform. 

The scene immediately around the station was 
certainly a curious one. Every imaginable de- 
scription of vehicle that ever went upon wheels— 
every conceivable species of beast that ever wore | 
acollar, appeared to have been collected in one | 
heterogeneous mass. The ghosts of old, condemned | 
diliyuces, that seemed coated with the rust and 
mud of another world—huge, windowless omni- 
buses, their panels cracked and sprung in every 
direction—ricketty gigs, gaudy plcasure-vans, 
country carts, apple-wagyons, post-chaises, donkey- 
drags, had all evidently been awaiting our arrival. 
Nor were the carriages the most curious part of 
the scene. The whole neighbourhood must have | 
heen ransacked to furnish’cattle and postillions for | 
this extraordinary levy. Every galled jade, | 
every sorry beast, every halt, lame, and blind | 
thing that it ever entered into the heart of a/| 
knacker to conceive, was there. ‘I'remulous, old | 
mail-coachmen, dragged helpleasly from the chim- 
hey-corner to cough and wheeze upon the box— 
sturdy ostlers, professed flymen, and red, clumsy 
boys, fresh from the plough-tail or the cider-mill, 
had been pressed alike into the service. I scarcely 
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' . It may be as well to mention that the following anecdote 
of sharp railway practice in France is mercly a narrative of 
“hat actually occurred to the writer of this article in the 

month of September last. | 
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knew whether to be most amused or horrified at 
the appearance of the cortege, in which I was 


evidently to bear a part. 


Just as I was inwardly calculating to which 
crazy vehicle I could intrust my own sacred per- 
son with any reasonable prospect of escaping 
instant dissolution, my railway-acquaintance came 
up. 
“The guard tells me the rails between this and 
Malaunay, the next station, have been washed 
away by the rain. Nice, isn't it? You see our 
conveyance for the next two hours. He says our 


luggage will follow us all right; but I shall be 


late for dinner in Paris, and be hanged to them!” 

The passengers were now crowding rapidly into 
the various uncouth machines, one of which broke 
down summarily before it had got half its com- 
plement on board. Having secured a ticket for 
Rouen, I was looking around for my friend and 
interpreter, when a few heavy drops of rain from 
a suspicious-looking cloud overhead produced a 
frautic scramble for inside places. Frenelimen 
have the most indescribable horror of a wet skin ; 
and the one pinnacle of politeness to which no 
one born south of the channel has ever yet attained 
is that of “riding outside to oblige a lady.’ Fur 
my own part, having no fancy to be left behind 
altogether, I contrived, with some difficulty, to 
clamber upon the roof of a luge, unwieldy omni- 
bus; and there, buttoning my creat coat close up 
to my chin, I determined manfully to await the 
worst. 

I hadn't long to wait either. Hardly had the 
“ Hup, allez!” of our driver set his lumbering 


team into a jog trot, when down came the rain in 


a perfect deluge. I soon found my umbrella 
totally useless, since, there being three persons 
besides myself in a row upon the roof, we simply 
poured cataracts over each other with very little 
advantage to ourselves. In fact our seat was soon 
swimming with water, which also washed back- 
wards and forwards in the most cruel way over 
our boots. On we went, at first through a long, 
straggling, barbarous village, whose inhabitants 


‘stood staring at their open doors, and saluted ua 


with shouts of laughter as we went by. Presently 
we got into a labyrinth of deep, sticky cross-roade, 
where we rolled and pitched like an Admiralty 
steamer. ‘Then came a rough, tangled patch of 
woodland, where the streaming trees took part 
acainst us, and thrashed our hats off with their 
sodden branches. My own was picked up and 
returned to me by the conductor, neatly lined with 
mud; the good man, in presenting it, making a 
noise like a clock suddenly run down. ‘To cut the 
matter short (1 wish I could have done it at the 
time), we arrived at Malaunay in one hour and 
twenty minutes, splashed, drenched, and miserable ; 
looking, indeed, as if we had been suspended for 
a similar period in a weak solution of muck. 

The omnibus upon which I was seated hap- 
pened to be about the last of the dripping con- 
voy; and upon descending from my loity perch, 
I found my previously-arrived fellow-passengers 
in a state of the most singular perplexity and dis- 
may. A train was indeed in waiting to convey 








them to their several destinations, but, alas, it had | 
just been gently intimated by the officials on duty | 
that the transport of their luggage was another 

affair altogether. It was “to follow them, all 
right,” according to the letter of the bond, but 
when was quite another question. “Sometime in. 
the course of the night—probably the whole. 
would be delivered as directed before 5 a.m. the 
next morning,”’ was all the answer vouchsafed to 
some five hundred inquiries, yelled forth in every | 
accent of despair. Fancy our position. Here was I, | 
for instance, here were dozens and dozens of re- 
spectable women drenched to the skin, shivering 
with colid—many with a three hours’ journey to, 
epee a them,and no prospect of adry change till | 

A.M. the next day! One’s money, one’s dressing- 
case, and one’s night-shirt,all in the inexorable maw 
of a French railway-van. And all this to gratify | 
the infernal caprice of an odious Government 
monopoly, and countenance a lying statement in 
the Moniteur, that, “ in spite of a trifling derange- | 
ment of the permanent way, the traffic on the| 
Paris and Rouen Railway had proceeded, as usual, 
without interruption.” Bah! it was a sell—a 
hoax of the most cruel and unjustifiable kind—a 
swindle, which, putting even its more unfortunate | 
features out of the question, could have been per- 
petrated only in a country where the men are 
slaves and where the Jimes doesn't exist. 

- Here's a pretty predicament for an ardent 
lover !” said I to myself, as I marched indignantly | 
out - the station at Rouen. “Here's a sight for 
an impassioned maiden! Not a dry stitch to my 
back '—no chance of a "change till to-morrow ! 
Lucky if I get it then”—for I recollected, with a 
shudder, that my industrious little tiger had, in 
the exercise of his juvenile zeal, inscribed all my 
packages with the words, CHartes PaLiMALt, 
Esquire, Paris, in dreadfully legible roundhand. 
“No particular fluency in the French language, 
and, by Jove! to make the thing perfect, all my 
money locked up in my writing-desk ! 

In confirmation of the last frightful fact, I dived 
in vain into every separate pocket, and brought up 
nothing in the shape of coin but a few wet sous. 
It was my own carelessness, no doubt. I had spent 
every loose sixpence at Havre, with the exception 
of the few francs requisite to carry me to Rouen; 
never, of course, dreaming that I should be unable 
to draw upon my baggage for a supply. And 
here was the comfortable result 

As I trudged heavily through the strange and busy 
streets of Rouen, the object of universal curiosity, for, 
to tell the truth, I looked more like a resuscitated 
gentleman fresh from the hands of the Royal 
Humane Society than an intelligent tourist, I in- 
stituted a mental court of inquiry as to what was 
best to be done. Such an adventure would have 
been nuts to a knight of romance, and invaluable to 
an adventurer of the middle ages; but, unluckily, 
we are very prosaic at the Treasury, and well up 
to the time of day ; so the more promising features 
of my predicament went for nothing. The worst 
of it was, I had absolutely forgotten the address of 
M. Constantine, Lucy's present protector; or 
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rather, trusting to a letter of introduction in my 


portmanteau, had never taken the trouble to get it 
by heart. Had I been so inclined, therefore, I 
should have had some difficulty in ‘appealing to 
him in my distress, whilst the ridiculous figure I 
should cut, were I to present myself speechless, 
penniless, and soaking wet at a respectable hotei, 
became a more vivid conviction at every step. 


| Matters, however, were growing desperate, and 


after meandering irresolutely for some time among 
the flower-stalls in front of the cathedral, and 
inwardly recanting certain heterodox opinions 
touching the utility of the French language in 
France, I bent my steps towards a small shop, in- 
scribed Achat d’or et d'argent; intending fort- 
with, by dint of pantomine, to dispose of my 


| watch, and thus obtain the means of entrance into 


_a creditable hotel, without the very lame excuse 
of absolute destitution. 
I was in the act of crossing the street for this 


purpose, and had already caught the eye of the 


hoary old usurer within, w ho was sitting behind 
a brass lattice, like a venerable parrot in his cage 


_of golden wire, when, to my inexpressible relief, a 


well-known face appeared round the corner, within 
a few yards of me. The owner was a man of the 
name of Cutler, a quondam college-acquaintance, 
and, truth to tell,a fellow to whom I should have 
given a carefully wide berth had I encountered 
him in Regent-street but three days before. He 
never had been a friend of mine, nor, indeed, to 
the best of my knowledge, of any one else. 
There was a slang, repulsive familiarity about his 
manner that gave one, at first sight, the idea that 
he really intended to be agreeable, and would 
have probably succeeded if he hadn't so unmis- 
takably been born a snob. ‘Those who knew him 
better, however, told a very different story. He 
was by nature one of those coarse, selfish, hateful 
beings, the very texture of whose souls appears 
inconsistent with the growth of any generous sen- 
timents, with the very existence of any manly 
thought. Had he been born a sultan, he would 
have been the most cruel and capricious tyrant 
that ever signed a death-warrant. Had he been 
born a vizier, he would have been the most 
cringing, servile sycophant that ever kissed the 
rod. He was just one of those men who, to 
borrow the illustration of Bacon, would have 
burnt down his neighbour’s house in order to roast 
an egg, could he only have done it with impunity. 
At school he was universally characterised as a 
sneak. At college he was noted for vulgar and 
offensive practical jokes—a species of entertain- 
ment which the rarest tact and the nicest judgment 
can barely render tolerable in the society of gen- 
tlemen, and which, in his hands, became of course 
to the last degree insufferable. In this propensity, 
however, he was one day brought up with a round 
turn, as the sailors have it, and received from the 
right foot of a gigantic Johnian one of those 
straightforward and impressive hints which gene- 
rally go such a long way with gentlemen of his 
description. 

Were I writing for effect, I should certainly 
pique myself not a little upon the artistic manner 
in which I have brought out the lamentable per- 
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plexity of my situation. To be forced, not merely 
to claim acquaintance with, but to ask a favour of, 
such a brute, is to me, at this moment, evidence of 
such a deplorable state of difficulty and misery 
that, writing from my luxurious easy chair in 
Piccadilly, 1 can scarcely realise the fact that I am 
indeed the drenched and muddy beggarman who 
so eagerly attracted his notice in the streets of 
Rouen. 

At first, my appearance so completely bewil- 
dered him that he stood like a man who has seen 
the ghost of his great-grandfather, or been unex- 
pectedly tapped on the shoulder by a sheriff's 
officer. When, however, convinced of my iden- 
tity, he asked me rather pointedly what I wanted 
with him ? 

In as few words as possible I explained the 
nature of my misfortune—that I was a stranger 
in the place and totally ignorant of the language. 
What did I want? Why, good gracious! what 
was a man in my predicament likely to want? I 
wanted him to introduce me at some decent hotel— 
to assure the landlord that I wasn’t the illiterate 
impostor I appeared—to help me, if possible, out 
of his wardrobe; if not, to lend me a few napo- 
leons until the next morning; and, above all, to 
assist me in discovering where M. Constantine 
resided ; for the idea of remaining another hour 
in the same town with Lucy, without imprinting 
at least one kiss on her delicious lips, racked my 
brain with that species of longing torment which 
lovers only know. 

At the mention of M. Constantine’s name, my 
companion, whe had evinced the most unequivocal 
symptoms of impatience during the recital of my 
wants and calamities, suddenly pricked up his 
ears. 

‘“ Ah, my dear fellow, if you only want to know 
where Constantine lives, I can help you there. I 


know a little of him myself, and a monstrous good | 


fellow he is. As to an hotel, yes, there’s the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, on the quay—capital house 
and civil people. I'd lend you any clothes 
you want with pleasure, but they'd be a mile 
too big for yop; and, most unluckily, I’m 
out of cash to-day altogether. ‘To-morrow or 
next day, I expect a remittance from London, and 
then we'll talk about it. In the mean time, let's 
turn into this café and have a glass of wine. You 
look more like a drowned rat than the fellow I 
remember at Trinity. Now, then,” continued he, 
as the waiter placed a bottle of St. Emilien before 
us, “fill your glass and tell us what brings you 
thus en prince to the ancient city of Rouen.”’ 

“Tam simply here upon a visit,” I replied, “to 
M. Constantine and a cousin of mine, who is at 
present living in the house.” 

“ A cousin of yours, my dear fellow! Who can 
you possibly mean ?” 

“T alluded to a young lady who is now, I un- 
derstand, residing with his family,” returned I as 
drily as possible, feeling confoundedly vexed at 
my own indiscretion in bringing Lucy into the 
conversation at all. 

“ Why, what an extraordinary coincidence !” ex- 
claimed Cutler, putting down his glass. “To think 
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that Lucy should be a cousin of yours, of all men 
in the world!” 

“ T was not aware,” said I, looking him steadily 
in the face, “that you were sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with Miss Carlton to be entitled to meke 
use of her Christian name.” 

“ Not acquainted, my dear fellow! Why, I'm 
getting on like a house on fire in that quarter: 
Suppose we drink her health, proud little beauty 
that she is !"’ continued he, slapping me familiarly 
upon the knee. 

Of course I knew better, theoretically, than to 
answer a fool according to his folly; but despe- 
‘rately hard indeed did I find it to act, at that 
moment, in accordance with the wise injunction. 
Not that a sensation of jealousy for one instant 
crossed my mind. Had I been informed in an 
anonymous letter that the Man in the Moon was 
languishing for Lucy, and had already built a cot- 
tage for her somewhere out in the Milky Way, I 
should have been scarcely more indifferent to the 
news. But to hear a name which I had taught 
myself to consider as something almost holy, a 
name which worked upon me with a soft myste- 
rious power, purifying my whole nature with its 
gentle influence—to hear this name blurted pre- 
sumptuously forth by an odious idiot, was within a 
hair's weight as muchas I could bear. I looked at 
the empty claret-bottle, and I looked at his hateful 
head, and I saw plainly enough that he understood 
the glance. 

“Come, old fellow, don’t look so confoundedly 

black,” he exclaimed, as he paid the waiter. “ I[ 
‘meant no harm to you or your cousin. Come 
along, and I'll see what I can do for you. By 
| Jove: you seem to have swapped hats with a 
chiffonier,” continued he, as I picked up my muddy 
‘tile. “ Why, your hair is one mass of mud! and 
_as for those magnificent whiskers of vours, they're 
regularly plastered over your face. Look here ; 
take my advice. Go to the barber's over the way 
‘and get yourself regularly combed and cleaned, 
while I cut across to my lodgings and see what I 
can do in the way of rigging you out.” 
Had the suggestion come from anybody else, it 
would have struck me as both good-natured and 
sensible ; but I knew my man too well for that. I 
felt convinced that his principal object was to get rid 
of me at any price. I knew, moreover, that he per- 
fectly appreciated the terms upon which I stood 
with Lucy, and that to insure my cutting a ridi- 
‘culous figure in her eyes, there was no piece of 
_rascality which would cost him a moment's hesita- 
tion. I therefore rather drily requested him to 
write down M. Constantine’s address in my pocket- 
book, and told him that if he would have the 
goodness to act as my interpreter with the barber, 
and then introduce me to the Hotel d’ Angleterre, 
I would give him no further trouble upon my 
account. 














| Just tell the-fellow,” I said, taking, my seat in 

‘the barber’s chair, “that I want my hair cut and 

brushed in the regular Parisian style. ‘Tell him 

I've let it grow for the last six weeks that he 

might have full scope for his art. And tell him I 

want wy whiskers very carefully combed; and if 
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he thinks the very least possible turn with the iron 
would improve them, he may do it, not otherwise. 
Tell him I rely upon his judgment.” 

“All right!” replied the traitor. “ Monsieur 
désirerait se faire coiffer a la dernitre mode de 
Paris. Vous voudrez bien ensuite lui couper ses 
favoris aussi courts que possible.” 

“Mon Dieu, quel dommage!” replied the bar- 
ber. « Jamais, pendant tout le cours de ma pra- 
tique, je n'ai vu une aussi belle paire de favoris! 
Quelle pommade divine ces Anglais doivent avoir 
pour faire croitre quelquechose d’aussi magnifique! 
Du reste, puisque Monsieur le desire, commen- 
cons —la! ” 

Tear up the page, editor! Stamp on it, prin- 
ter’s devils! Heaven send me patience whilst I 
write, or I will take a leaf out of Mr. Warren’s 
book, and out-rant the “ Lily and the Bee.” At 
one fell snip, the glory of my youth, the proud 
ornament of my maturer manhood, dropped, a 
helpless lock of glossy auburn, in reproachful gyra- 
tions upon the barber's toe! My right whisker 
was ruined for ever! 
turn; but how? a wretched pollard; its virgin 
freshness, its wavy silk, gone, gone—beyond re- 
demption gone! 

To spring to my feet and knock the astounded 
perruquier head over heels was. the work of an 
instant. “ Curse you!” I shouted, “ Get up and [’]] | 
drive your daylights i in, you infernal miscreant ! 
Get up, I tell you! 

But the miserable victim of my misplaced wrath | 
didn’t get up. He wisely contented himself with | 
lying flat upon his back with his eyes shut, mur- | 
muring in tremendous tones, “Que dit-il ?” 

“ I) dit, qu'il a dans sa poche une paire de pis- 
tolets, avec laquelle il va tirer sur votre femme, 


derricre le comptoir, lorsqu’elle descendra,” shouted 


Cutler, laughing immoderately. 
“Ah, diable! diable!” cried the barber, scut- 


tling out of the room on all-fours and tumbling | 


down stairs. ‘The whole scene, in short, took place 
in infinitely less time than it takes me to desctibei it. 
The result was that I found myself in the custody | 


of a couple of gendarmes, ( ‘utler gone, a crowd | 


round the door, and the hairdresser crying bitterly, 
and pointing to a deep crimson stain upon the bosom 
of his dandy shirt. No doubt the pair of scissors, 
which he was wielding at the time of encountering 
my onslaught, had inflicted a prick in the region 
of the ribs, which for the moment bled considerably. 
It was more like the change in a pantomime than 
an occurrence in every-day life. 

On my way to the police-office, whither I was 
conducted without the loss of a moment, we were 
accompanied by an immense crowd, struggling 
with every expression of horror and curiosity for 
a peep at the English assassin. Upon our arrival, 
I was at once handed into a cell which had evi- 
dently been constructed for the accommodation of 
desperadoes of the most formidable description. 
With the most ridiculous precautions against any 
supplementary outbreak of violence upon my part, 
my passport was demanded and taken away, whilst 
I underwent a rigid personal investigation, with 
the view of discovering the whereabouts of my 
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True, it might again re-_ 


“ pistolets,” which they persisted in believing were 
concealed somewhere between my shirt and my 
skin. Having at length satisfied themselves that 
I was not the well-armed amateur in murder 
suggested by the barber, they locked me up in the 
cell and left me to my own reflections. 

About a quarter of an hour may have elapsed, 
and I was just beginning to collect my scattered 
thoughts, and to wonder what w ould be the next 
scene in the drama, when a turnkey made his ap- 

rance at my cell-door, and desired me, by a 
sign, to followhim. After threading what seemed 
an interminable labyrinth of underground pas- 
sages, we arrived at the foot of a corkscrew stair- 
case. 

‘‘T] faut monter, monsieur,” said my conductor, 

As I did so, the hum of voices sounded in my 
ears, andl, before 1 even guessed where | was go- 
|ing, I found myself, for the first time in my life, 
“the prisoner at the bar!’ 

The appearance of the presiding police-magis- 
trate was certainly not calculated to delude offend- 
ers into the belief that the rigours of justice were 
likely to be relaxed in their favour. He was a 
scowling, ferocious-looking little man, with a head 
‘as round as a bullet, and a muzzle as black as a 
bull-dog’s. He spoke with such a spasmodic ra- 
pidity of utterance as to give one the idea that the 
words burnt his mouth; and his hand shook so 
violently when he grew excited that, in spite of 
my unpleasant position, I longed to ask him to let 
me look at his notes. 

“Comment s’appelle-t-il ?” he roared at last, 
looking as if he wished he could hang me off- 
hand, without the nonsensical fuss of a trial. 

“ Vat your name, you?” squeaked the interpre- 
ter who had been provided for my benefit. 

“John Bull!” bellowed I recklessly ; indignant 
‘beyond measure at finding that I w as to be tried 
|in good earnest. 
| "There was a smothered buzz of ‘‘ Jean Boule!-— 
c'est Jean Boule lui-méme!” the audience evi- 
dently imagining that that desperate character had 
at length been captured in proprid persona, while 
indulging in a murderous foray, upon their peace- 
ful city. 

“Cela ne s'accorde pas avee son passeport !’ 
shouted the magistrate, convulsively knocking his 
inkbottle into the eye of the clerk of the court. 
‘¢ Je vois ici le nom de Pallmall! Pourquoi me 
donne-t-il un autre nom que celui qui est sur le 
passeport 7” 

“Tell de troot, Paul Maule!” 
observed the interpreter. 

I have no space at present for the details of the 
long investigation which succeeded, even did I 
remember them with sufficient accuracy for the 
purpose. So far as I recollect, the barber grossly 
exaggerated in giving his evidence, and, the real 
cause of my indignation never for one moment 
having entered his head, made me out a very 
bloodthirsty scoundrel indeed. In short, what 
with the judge and what with the interpreter, I 
soon got so thoroughly bewildered that 1 gave up 
the idea of defending myself as a | bad job, and 
resolved to let things take their own eonrse. 
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should have been committed for trial by a higher 
court, or sentenced to the galleys upon the spot, I 
cannot even conjecture. Most fortunately, how- 
ever, a second magistrate entered the court while 
the case was still in progress, and took his seat 
beside my tormentor. He wasa hale, good-looking 
man, of about five-and-forty, with a fine, open 
countenance, and a commanding tone, evidently 
the great gun of the court. He desired the clerk 
to hand him up my passport, which he rapidly 
examined and pitched back on the table. He 
then folded his arms, and listened with evident 
attention to the remainder of the inquiry. 

At the conclusion of the evidence against me, 
he desired me, through the interpreter, to speak 
out boldly, if I had anything to urge in my own 
defence. I did so; and, taking, as I still think, 
the best course under the circumstances, described 
in graphic terms the care and pride with which, 
during the last half-dozen years, I had cultivated 
the most magnificent pair of whiskers in all 
England. I then detailed the leading events of 
my disastrous journey from Havre, which led to 
my being thrown houseless and penniless upon the 
streets of Rouen. ‘Even then, gentlemen,’ I 
continued, “I thought not so much of my own 
misery as of the deplorable condition of my 
whiskers. Fearing that they might otherwise 
sustain some irreparable injury from long expo- 
sure to damp and mud, I went into a barber's 
shop to have them carefully combed and dressed. 
Judge, gentlemen, what my feelings must have 
been when, owing to some unfortunate mistake, he 
ruined one of them altogether. I confess that, in 
a fit of momentary passion, I struck him with my 
fist. Any other injury which he may have received 
was quite accidental and unintentional upon my 
part. I am willing to make him any reparation 
which the Court may think proper to award.” 

The good-looking magistrate, who, I could per- 
ceive, understood English, though he did not 
choose to speak it, smiled good-humouredly 
several times in the course of my narrative. I 
saw that [ had taken the right tone to disarm the 
severity of a I’rench court of justice, and waited 
without much apprehension for its decision. After 
some five minutes’ deliberation the bull-dog pro- 
nounced my sentence, which, I confess, staggered 
me considerably. In consideration of “ extenuating 
circumstances,” I was merely to be imprisoned for 
eight days, to pay a‘fine of twenty francs, and a 
similar sum by way of indemnity to the wounded 
barber. 

The reader will not, I hope, expect me to regale 
him with any anecdotes of prison-experience in 
the Silvio Pellico style. Barring that I was 
obliged to be always “at home,” I was really far 
from uncomfortable during those eight memorable 
days. I was neither chained to the floor nor 
hung up by the leg during the whole time. On 
the contrary, I had a nice, tidy little whitewashed 
apartment, with a chair, a deal table, and a turn- 
up bedstead. I was allowed books, and read the 
first edition of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” from 
cover to cover, during my imprisonment. My 
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What the result would have been—whether I | jailor, too, was an excellent fellow. We couldn't, 


of course, communicate, except by signs, owing to 
| my defective education ; but he never entered my 
room without a smile on his face, and something 
or other in his hand which he fancied would serve 
me to kill time. Now it was a slate and a pencil, 
now a couple of cigars, and, best of all, on the 
second day he brought me a kitten, which was the 
greatest possible kindness he could have done me. 
Nobody knows what sympathy there is in a kitten 
till he has been shut up with one in jail for twenty- 
four hours. Puss didn't insist upon being spoken 
toin French. She was a regular little polyglot, 
and knew all languages under the sun. I was 
positively quite annoyed to have to part with the 
cat when the morning came for my release. 

Precisely as the bells of the cathedral rang at 
noon on that eventful day, my jailor made his 
appearance. Flinging the door wide open, he 
made a low, comical salaam, and signalled to me 
that I was at liberty to depart in peace. He at 
the same time placed in my hands a sealed enve- 
lope, which I opened in the corridor. It contained 
two billets de Banque, for 100 francs each, and a 
note, of which the following is a copy :-— 

“ Sin,—Your fine is already paid, and the barber 
is satisfied. You are requested to accept, as a 
loan, the inclosed sum of 200 francs. You need 
be under no delicacy in doing so, as the money 
will before long be reclaimed by the writer. Your 
luggage is awaiting you at the Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

‘*'To Charles Pallmall, Esq.” 


I let the paper fall from my hands in uncon- 
trollable astonishment. It was Cutler's hand- 
writing ! There was no doubt whatever upon the 
subject. I had often sat next him at lectures, and 
recollected perfectly well his old Cambridge 
scrawl; the aves sloped the wrong way, no dots 
to his 7s, and no topsail yardarms to his ¢@s. 
Confound it, thought I, can I have been judging 
this man uncharitably, and giving the devil an 
extra coat of black paint? It looks like it, 
really. Have I not brought all my old University 
prejudices to bear against him’? Have I any- 
thing specific to lay to his charge? Am I even 
certain that he desired the barber to cut off my 
whisker? Assuredly not. On the other hand, 
may he not have construed the fact of my not 
having mentioned his name before the magistrates 
as evidence of a desire to keep him out of a dis- 
agreeable scrape? How do I know what position 
he may hold in Rouen, or what the result might 
have been to him, had his name appeared in con- 
nexion with such a squabble? At all events, let 
me suspend my judgment upon the man till I hear 
more, and, meanwhile, make the best of my way 
to the Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

Upon my arrival I found that a room bad already 
been prepared for me, and oh, the thrill of delight 
which electrified me as I perceived a note from 
Lucy lying upon my dressing-table. It ran as 
follows :— 


“ My pearest Cuar_es,—How very delightful ! 
M. Constantine tells me that he believes you will 





If so, 1 am to tell you 
dD 2 


be in Rouen this very day. 
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that we dine at six, and you are not to dream of 
leaving us under a fortnight. 
“ Your own affectionate 
“ Lucy. 

“ Chateau Pavilly, Saturday.” 

For the first time in my life I literally danced 
for joy. How shall I describe the load which 
those few lines took off my mind? During my 
imprisonment I had scarcely dared to think of 
Lucy. I had struggled, though in vain, to cover 
up her image from before my eyes. To think of 
her was torture, when I reflected that, at that 
identical moment, she might be perusing some 
garbled and ill-natured report of my trial; per- 
haps even mentally discarding me as a headstrong 
and hateful brate! Now I cared for nothing. Lucy 
was evidently ignorant of what had befallen me, 
and would not, at all events, hear of it until I was 
by to explain. All this was couleur de rose. 
Rapidly arraying myself as became a happy lover, 
and brushing my left whisker into as small a com- 
pass as possible, so as in some degree to corres- 
pond with its mutilated fellow, I sent ont for a 
fiacre, and before half-past five was rattling 
through the barriers on my way to Chateau 
Pavilly. 

The ponderous iron lodge-gates swayed back- 
ward at my approach. Clang, clang, went the 
bell behind me, as my humble voiture crashed 
along the noble avenue. 

The servant who awaited me at the front door 
bowed low as I pronounced my name, and with 
an obsequious whisper of “ Par ici, monsieur, s'il 
vous plait,’ conducted me to a small beautifully- 
furnished library upon the ground-floor. While 
I was in the act of examining the curious specimens 
of old Norman armour with which the walls were 
decorated he again threw open the door, and the 
next moment I was warmly shaking hands with 
my friend the good-looking magistrate, who 
turned out to be no less a personage than M. Con- 
stantine himself! Rather to my surprise and an- 
noyance, he was accompanied by the amiable Cut- 
ler, to whom he introduced me as a compatriot, 
apparently without the slightest idea that we had 
ever met before. 

“I have received you thus, my dear Mr. Pall- 
mall,” he apologised, holding me affectionately by 
both hands, “ because I thought it might be more 
agreeable for both of us that our first meeting should 
be in private. People, you know, are sometimes a 
little unguarded when they are surprised, and you 
might possibly have been betrayed into letting 
out a little secret which you would otherwise have 
wished to keep. I have asked this gentleman to 
be present, because I speak English with con- 
siderable difficulty, and Saeed help me out if 
my ignorance of your language prevents my ex- 

laining what I wish you clearly to understand. 
Ie has been good enough, also, to interest himself 
in your case, and had the politeness to write a note 
in Evglish for me this morning, which I hope was 
delivered to you before you left—before you left 
home. WhatI wish you to understand is this. 
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was a severe one; but you mnst remember that 
France is not England, and that though at home, 
as I am told, you would have been allowed to in- 
flict any punishment you pleased upon the barber 
for the sum of 125 francs, that is not so with us. 
Had you been an entire stranger to me I would 
have endeavoured to interfere effectually on your 
behalf; but hoping as I do, that you will be a 
constant visitor at Pavilly, I should, I assure you, 
have compromised myself altogether as a magistrate 
of Rouen, had I shown any marked determination 
to screen you from justice. As it was, the bete 
noire, as we call him, wished to give you three 
| weeks. However, I congratulate you with all my 
heart upon being well out of the scrape; and now 


suppose we go up stairs.” 





‘ Allow me to congratulate you also,” said Cut- 
‘ler, coming sheepishly forward to offer his hand. 
“TI wouldn't have left you as I did, old fellow, 
only I was afraid they'd bring me forward as 
evidence against you. That was the reason, I 
give you my honour. Luckily, I had the presence 
of mind to keep out of the way; and I never even 
mentioned to M. Constantine that I had the 
pleasure of seeing you the first day you entered 
the town.” 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Cutler,” replied I 
very warmly, for my indignation absolutely got 
‘the better of me at this crowning piece of hypo- 
crisy ; “knowing what I did of your character, [ 
well deserved all that has happened for being fool 
enough to place myself in your hands. That you 
should have chosen the very moment when I ap- 
pealed to you for assistance in a very serious 
difficulty to indulge in a foolish and dangerous 
practical joke was, no doubt, too great a tempta- 
tion for you to resist; but that you should come 





| forward now, and, instead of attempting to apolo- 
_gise for the annoyance, not to say disgrace, it has 


occasioned me, talk to me as if I were an idiot or 
a child, is a little too much! I am sorry to have 
to speak in this way before M. Constantine. But 
you have now fair warning that the first time I | 
meet you outside these gates, I will treat you ex- 
actly as I treated the barber, and give you any 
sort of satisfaction you like to demand into the 
bargain !” 

‘Vraiment, mon cher,’ exclaimed M. Constan- 
tine, who, not precisely comprehending the tenor 
of our discourse, was naturally puzzled to the last 
degree, “ vous étes l'homme le plus extraordi- 
naire que j'ai jamais rencontré! Vous commencez 
par assassiner presque un malheureux barbier; 
puis maintenant, vous voila menacant une per- 
sonne que je m’attendais & vous voir traiter en 
ami !” 

“Stay, sir, pray,” interrupted I. “I do not 
pretend to understand what you are saying, but 
you may well think me one of the most ill-bred 
savages that ever existed. Give me two minutes 
to explain myself, and I think you will agree 
with me that our friend there had good reason 
to be shy of telling you what excellent service 


he did me the other day.” 





You may have thought thet you were harshly 
d alt with last week, and I confess your sentence , 


Withont further preface, I proceeded to put him 
in possession of the real facts of the mauvaise 








plaisanterie which had deprived me of my liberty 
for a week, and challenged Cutler to deny them if 
he could. The brute, however, being altogether 
deficient in the tact and nerve which are essential 
to the constitution of even a tolerable liar, shuffled, 
bungled, hesitated, contradicted himself, and ulti- 
mately adimitted that he had given the fatal order 
to the barber—“ merely by way of a joke ; just to 
see what the fellow’d say. Never thought, of 
course, he’d suppose I was in earnest; deuced 
sorry!” and all that sort of thing. 

“Stay, gentlemen,” interposed M. Constantine, 
“Tam sorry that I should have been the means of 
bringing about an unpleasant meeting. I do not 
presume to advise Mr. Pallmall what view he 
ought to take of the occurrence, now that it is 
past and over. But I must say, and say very dis- 
tinctly, that Iam sorry my name was not sufficient 
to secure him every politeness and attention in this 
town from anyone who had ever been a visitor at 
Pavilly. And, Mr. Cutler, you will perhaps un- 
derstand me when I add, that Mr. Palimall is now 
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Ten long years were well-nigh done 

Since the weary war begun— 

Since the vengeful cannon’s roar 

Burst o’er rebel Prague, and bore 

Doom to citizens, dismay 

To their king of yesterday. 

‘Ten long years, and what remains ? 

Slaughter on a hundred plains ; 

In a thousand mansions mourning 

or the lost and unreturning ; 

Trusting hearts, now faint and failing, 

For the bloodshed unavailing ; 

Courage bowed, and sage intent 

Smit with blank bewilderment ; 

Doubts ’mid chiefs in council meeting ; 

Dark mistrust in neighbours’ greeting, 

Burgher passing burgher by 

With a cold suspicious eye, 

Moody muttering, curt reply. 

And upon th’ aspéet of things, 

As in men’s imaginings, 

Sombre hues of gloom profound 

All the stricken landscape round— 

Brooding shadows of despair, 

Flung by Rapine, passing there. 

Who would sign and token see, 

Mark the melancholy lea, 

Now with rarer flocks bespread— 

View the fields unharvested, 

Homesteads standing bleak and lone, 

Cheerful house and household gone ; 

Silent hamlets, wild and waste, 

All their olden mirth displaced ; 

Many a vineyard trampled down, 

Many a wide dispeopled town 
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the guest in my house, to whom I wish to render 
it in every way agreeable.” 

“T understand you, sir,” replied Cutler, honour- 
ing me with a malignant scowl as he moved to- 
wards the door. “You will perhaps have the 
goodness to make my excuses to madame.” 

“To tell you the trath, my dear friend,” said 
M. Constantine, as Cutler quitted the room, “I 
am not sorry to have found an opportunity of 
getting quit of that young man. He is by no 
means the person I took him for at first. He is a 
great deal too familiar, and I could see was fast 
becoming an insufferable nuisance to your pretty 
cousin. Now, then, let us join the ladies in the 
drawing-room.” 

More, I suppose, is unnecessary, at least to any- 
one who has ever read a three-volume novel to its 
conclusion. Luey did not return me to my rela- 
tives as a damaged article ; and though she doesn't 
as yet know the exact secret of my mishap, I think 
I must let her read it in the January number of 
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OF THE GREAT KING. 


Thinned beneath the ruthless sword; 
Lands that show a stranger lord; 
Walls that gape to every breeze 
Round the pillage’ palaces. 

These the signs—the sufferings, these! 
And to miserable men, 

Numbering years of warfare ten, 

This the gain, for them and thee, 

O surrendered Liberty ! 


I. 


From mountain Inn and Iser’s flow 
Poured on the wooded plains below 
To Pomerania’s wind-swept lea, 
With iron hand and stern decree 
Ranges triumphant Tyranny. 
On Baltic’s shore must Dukedoms fall 
To deck its new-found Admiral— 
Dark Friedland,* whose unsparing steel 
Reluctant Swabian cities feel, 
As now ke points with stake and sword, 
His bigot Emperor’s award. 
Lone mother, upon hill and plain 
Bohemia counts her children slain, 
Or hears th’ adieus of those that fly 
From Persecution’s fiery eye. 
Far from ancestral homes of Rhine 
Wanders th’ unseated Palatine— 
Flying before the Empire's ban, 
Without ally or partisan, 
He sees where those fair regions tend, 
Kavaria’s baneful star noatrs | 

O'er all that purple vale— 
The vineyard of his ancient reign, 





* Wallenstein, 








) From Ingelheim of Charlemagne 
| To tower’d Frankendale. 
| And Heidelberg its lords hath changed, 
And Amberg’s citizens, estranged, 
| A new allegiance own— 
| To him who, girt with lawless spoil, 
pt Usurps his kinsman’s place and style 
| Fast by the Cesar’s throne. 
Gone are that kinsman’s champions—gone ! 
His hopes evanish’d, one by one. 
Descending from their mountain-home 
No Transylvanian levies come, 
he Gathering from plain and moorland dun, 
' On Austria’s flank the restless Hun; 
TR No Gabor® with his trumpet-call 
AF Now frights th’ imperial capital, 
And who o’er northern Eyder came 
a To strike a feeble stroke for fame, 
iE Unequal Denmark, fain must yield, 
Swept by fierce Tilly from the field. 
baa Grim Death hath still’d the martial zest, 
| ' Prison’d the chivalrous unrest, 
Tamed the stout arm, and sunk the crest 
ipe Of Brunswick's chieftain brave ; 
H And he who like a shooting star 
; Flashed o’er the broad expanse of war 
On wild Dalmatian coast afar 
Sleeps in his lonely grave.t 
Whence shall a rescue rise for thee, 
O undefended Liberty! 
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Where storm-vex'd Baltic winds its coil, 
And, flashing high its shafts of spray, 
Round goddess Heartha’s ancient isle ! 
Whilom usurped the frequent bay, 
Arcona! on thy lonely steep 
How oft hath blanch’d th’ affrighted swain, 
As, wistful gazing o’er the deep, 
Sudden he marked the sinuous sweep 
Of the fell serpents of the Main,$ 
And sped with tale of coming woe 
And ravage to the vales below : 
When Hako fierce, or Alf of yore, 
With parti-coloured pendant bore 
Down from Falsterbo’s rugged shore 
{ Or tempest-troubled Elsinore— 
. Or later, when the wave 
’ Reddened beneath a holier war, 
! Led by the Cross of Valdemar 
4 That smote the heathen slave! 
RS Arcona! on thy lofty steep, 
i 
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What sight alarms the watchman now ? 
What barques be they which o’er the deep 
He sees approach with lordly sweep 

Of sail, and bold-advancing prow ? 
Aside the yielding waves they fling, 
Majestic as the eagle's wing 
{ In the sunlight voyaging ; 

And as the stately galleys come 
Mounts a dim murmur, like the hum 
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® Bethlem Gabor, Vaivode of Transylvania. 
: Mansfeld. 


The Isle of Ragen, on the Pomeranian Coast. 
The old Scandinavian sea-warriors, Vikingr. 
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Heard from industrious city hid 
Behind some mountain pyramid. 
That murmur, as they steer along, 
Swells to a clear, sonorous song ; 
And ever nearer as they draw 
Its words, that breathe half cheerfulness, half 
awe, 
To German land the adventurers’ greeting pay, 
Bid downcast Freedom hope redress; and this 
the lay. 


SONG OF THE SWEDES. 


Twice an hundred barques we told, 
Twice an hundred barques or more ; 
Thrice five thousand men of mould 
Stood we on Elfnaben’s* shore. 
These with heart and hand we bring, 
Suffering Freedom! at thy call— 
These, and in the midst a king, 
Reigneth in the hearts of all. 


He, or ere he left the shores 
Of the island-city fair,+ 
Called his trusty counsellors, 
Called his gallant nobles there ; 
And to that assembly high 
Spake Gustavus—who but he ? 
“Swedes! our weary brethren’s cry 
Comes lamenting o’er the sea. 


‘* Piercing is the voice of woe 
That from yonder land resounds, 
Where the free-born Faith lies low, 
Bleeding from a thousand wounds. 
Now, for God and kingly worth, 
Let us hasten, ere it die 
On the soil that gave it birth— 
If we help not—utterly. 


“Tyrants stand on yonder coast— 
Shall they reach its waters o’er, 
And our Baltic be a boast 
For their haughty Emperor ? 
Ours it is by right of Fame, 
Chartered in the hero’s deed ; 
And their minions dare to claim 
This old heirdom of the Swede! 


“Shall we tarry till they come— 
Till their impious bands advance 
To the threshold of our home, 
Trample our inheritance, 
Beard us in our fathers’ hall ?” 
Said the king—the nobles heard :— 
“‘ Forward !” cried they, one and all, 
‘‘Son of Vasa, draw the sword !” 


Cheer ye, now, ye mourners sore, 
Brethren of the bleeding land, 
"Tis no weakling warrior 
Paltering with a puny brand ; 
Ask of him, the vaunting Pole, 
Ask the red Livonian plain, 
If he war with recreant soul, 
If his falchion smite in vain. 





® The place ay the expedition set sail. 
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Call they him a king of snow® | For our king, by scoffers scorned, 
That shall melt ’neath southern sun ? For yon groaning land’s appeal, 
Ay !—as rivers overflow For the rightful worship spurned 
When the loosened torrents ran ‘Neath Oppression’s brutal heel, 
Thundering down from cleft and steep, God of Vengeance, God of Right, 
Whilst affrighted shepherds fly, Nerve our arms, and guide our swords ! 
So shall come the swell and sweep Fearful is the hero’s might— 
Of his mountain soldiery ! But the Victory is the Lord's. 
ae See ee Twice an hundred barks we told, 
Were the pastime of our sires; ‘Tedes em temdved tastes anlanaed 
Blest are we whose better faith Widen Mhenseidt nica ie , 
Finds unquenched our fathers’ fires. , ‘had tee eocthans Getta pal 
a who stands, and blest who falls, And the sede ees wale od, 
oping nobler crowns divine, 2 ach te ehabiene enna 
Happier homes than Odin’s halls, rn our pasting eslle,.<i said 
Light more pure than Freia’s eyne. “Conquer, or return no more !” 








* They called him so at Vienna. 
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We must use the same precaution, inviting | tisans of a specious theory, so eagerly hasting to 
public attention to the subject we proceed to an-| procure its realisation as to forget the conditions 
nounce, which the great Weimar arbiter of the-| of its acceptance, parade some proposals which 
atrical proprieties thought necessary, introducing | seem to vulgar sense impossible and absurd, that 
a dramatic representation which had in it some-| we are obliged to wish they had been content to 
thing strange and odd, nearly connected with aj| devote a few more years to mature their notion by 
train of ludicrous associations. ‘ Man lache nicht” | tranquil reflection before casting its undeveloped 
was the decree by which he secured the composed | crudity, without due form and limitation, to the 
regard of a critical audience. We may likewise | ridicule of a world that is too careless to discrimi- 
enter a preliminary protest against any levity in| nate between the distorted parody and the abused 
the consideration of our matter, and request every | truth. 
reader to respect the Syracuse Woman's Rights; The true principle of this movement, which has 
Convention, and the entire “‘ movement” of female| an important place in the esteem of many think- 
emancipation, as an affair that is worth a little| ing persons, is the assertion that the feminine na- 
sober reflection. ture, by its intellectual and moral capacity, is enti- 

Those of us who are accustomed to watch the! tled to as careful and complete an education as that 
proceedings of our American cousins, must have| of man. This claim, we think, is not, thus stated, 
been already aware, two or three years ago, of the | likely to be denied by any except those prejudiced 
bold attitude of actual prominence that has been| by the materialist heathen notion of sacrificing 
assumed by the advocates of a practical equality | individual culture to the utility of the common- 
of the sexes. It is the national habit, as it is| wealth. It is probable that, with existing conven 
always the tendency of a purely democratic com-| tional arrangements, or rather with the t 
munity, never to pause in the speculative discus- | deficiency of methods for the direction of a wo- 
sion of any new principle, but to plan the scheme | man’s intellectual energy, it is not so manifestly 
of its application, and urge it immediately. With | profitable to the community to encourage her 
them, it takes the form Of an executive committee growth of mind as the academical and professional 
as soon as it may have won the assent of a suffi- education of a man. She is not to be an active 
cient number of persons; and the constituent body | citizen, a trader, or an artisan; but, as we have 
of its sympathisers are periodically invited to a intimated, it is an obsolete, a notion to use 
congress or convention, to sustain the sectarian | no other measure of the care which society owes 
interest, and to sanction the direct endeavours to | to its members than their proportionate capability 
accomplish its object. This straightforward pro- | of remunerative public usefulness. We learn, in 
cess from the idea to the practical effort, the con- | modern times, that the State exists for the good of 
sequential logic of active mind, has acquired for each; and, except where slavery is at the base, no 
the English of Britain, as well as for the English | class may be deprived or hindered of their most 
of the United States, great advantage in the attain- | full development of humanity; because the cul- 
ment of their intended results, with a yet more ture, for want of which they are inferior, is be- 
valuable effect in training the national character, stowed upon others in a way supposed more 
not = to intelligence, but to vigorous exertion, | advantageous to the public economy. It is not, 
promptly complying with a prevailing conviction. however, in the school or domestic teaching of 








It is only when, as it may be in this case, the par-| young girls there is a deficiency complained of 
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but in the active occupations of life, in the facili-| of mercantile clerks and accountants, so far as this 
ties and inducements to the enterprise of female} may be executed in the seclusion of the counting- 
industry, in that adaptation of circumstances to | house—not on the Exchange. We are not quite 
form in a woman her vigour of thought and will,| sure but there are particular departments of medi- 
which only we can dignify with the comprehen-| cal practice in which a woman, scientifically edu- 
sive term of education. What can she do in the) cated, as two or three have lately ventured in 
world, what even can she do in her own home, that, America, might become an excellent professional 
will stimulate her with the prospect of an ade- | adviser to relieve patients of her own sex. There 
quate acknowledgment to the perfect mastery andj is a range of less regular indefinable occupations, 
exercise of superior mental powers? We must | requiring penmanship and arithmetic, with intelli- 
confess, these advocates of “ woman's rights” have, |; gent tact and method, which are usually allotted 
upon this view, a case for inquiry, and an evil to | too exclusively to men. But we do not pretend to 
be redressed. A young man is able, years before | indicate a sufficient variety of resources for female 
the legal recognition of his manhood, to begin the | industry. Acknowledging the evil, there are cer- 
effort, in some one out of a hundred ways of) tain customs by which ladies do themselves con- 
activity that may bring him to the objects of his, tinue it; unless, indeed, we do them wrong in 
chief worldly ambition; he is able to work for an; presuming that it is in compliance with the predi- 
nctual personal advantage. Should he lose the) lections of his gentle customers, the fashionable 
track of his pursuit, or wish to change it, there | haberdasher stations a score of young men behind 
are many others in which, if he happen to get an| his counter, for duties which, in shops of less pre- 
iutroduction, he may be allowed to seek a better, tension, women appropriately discharge. 

success; there is a choice for his inclination, and We have forborne to mention a more difficult 
room for his special faculty. For a woman who! point, which should not quite pass without notice ; 
is above the need of menial household drudgery, | that, besides having scanty facilities for working, 
there is, except she possesses rare artistic talent,| if she needs to earn her bread, a woman endowed 
or unless she be engaged in retail trade, when it is} with genius, and inspired with ambition, has not 
scldom she can have any capital to secure more | in the world any recognised sphere of intellectual} 
than the position of an aesistant, one single and | activity, but only that of literature, for the display 
precarious resource—that of teaching children. It, of her powers and the reward of her success. She 
is a most honourable office, worthy of the noblest} may dazzle and delight a conversational party, 
offerings of mind and heart. But it is one that,| and win the praise of an hour; she cannot erect 
for its efficient performance in a professional way, | any permanent memorial of her cherished ideas, 
requires more than others a peculiar talent and| nor embody her thoughts in a conspicuous result. 
disposition. It is also one in which the multitude | A masculine mind of this order, in a male person, 
of competitors is enormous, compared with the | may persuade the senate, preside in the court of 
demand for their services; as an instance of which, | justice, may plead for a great cause or execute 
let us mention a fact within our own experience :, with decisive energy the resolutions of sagacious 
—An advertisement having been published in a! insight. We know a woman may not hold, nor 
provincial journal, offering a very ordinary situa- | ought to hold, any of those functions in the control 
tion of resident governess, with a salary of £20) of human affairs which are involved in forensic 
a year, it was replicd to by no fewer than eighty-| and political contentions. It is here we disagree 











Jive applicants; whose pile of letters we saw, sug- | with the inconsiderate persons who in New Eng- 


gesting very sad conjectures of the distress aud| land have elected themselves the advocates of 
disappointment of so many young creatures, some | female emancipation; and a very few, we believe, 
homeless ones, whose fair hands had traced the are extant in this country. They, starting with 
delicate writing and stamped the perfumed wax. | the principle, which by us shall be undisputed, 
We have witnessed the perplexity of families, per- | that woman is, in her mental and moral nature, 
haps left destitute by the death of a parent, where | not inferior to man, proceed to assume the femi- 
the daughters, having high mental accomplish-| nine constitution similar to that of the man. 
ment and ability, without the favour of influential | “ Mind is of no sex,” they say, and we doubt the 
acquaintance, could find no opportunity of earning) axiom. By this error they are led to claim for 
their livelihood; and the hopeless anxiety of a| her a participation in all ordinary civil offices and 
young widow, or of the wife of a disabled and | privileges of the other sex, instead of the gradual 
poverty-stricken man, looking about in vain for | institution, which we expect, of peculiar methods 
the permission to labour to support those dearest | of activity, fitted to her proper faculties and con- 
to her. Some part of the cause of this helplessness | genial with her own disposition. 

of women in the world must be attributed to} After, in a very general view, defining so the 
unreasonable custom, and the restraints of unjus- | more serious part of this subject—having abstained 
tifiable prejudice. Every occupation which is not from allusion to the want of adequate protection 
inconsistent with the reserve and delicacy of femi-| for wives and other dependent women against the 
uine manners ought to be freely open to women, | abuse of domestic authority, as we have also kept 
if they choose to practise it. It will be obvious | aloof from the discussion of their legal disabilities 
that all manufacturing operations which require|in regard to property, not because we consider 
nicety of touch and light dexterity are most fitly | these matters incapable of reform, but as they 
committed to them. We cannot perceive any just} would involve an argument too extensive—we 
objection to the employment of women in the task | now take leave to look at the proceedings of the 
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‘Women's Rights Convention,” not in the spirit 
of a bantering scepticism, for there is a sound reason 
somewhere at the bottom of this agitation, nor 
with any disrespect towards the ladies who con- 
duct it; but we cannot forbid a smile at some 
things they did and said—the practical reductio 
ad absurdum of that false inference, that “ mind” 
is of the neuter gender. 

The whimsicalities of the Syracuse affair in 
September last, as well as the preceding Conven- 
tion held last year in the town of Worcester, U.S., 
were exposed at the date of their occurrence by the 
rough humour of the Zimes, and we dare say have 
not been forgotten yet. They had the more noto- 
riety among us because one incident of the pro- 
ceedings app2ared to be an indignant attack which 
a lady named Rose levelled against our honourable 
and learned M.P. for Sheffield, who had been 
cuilty of hesitating at the extension of the electoral 
franchise to women. He had avowed this scruple 
in reply to some female constituents of that borough, 
adding—*“ There is no man who owes more than 
I do to woman; there is nothing which, for the 
honour of the sex, I would not do.” And hespoke 
in a tone of very natural emotion of his “ mother, 
wife, and daughter,” as having been to him the 
happiness of life. “ After the severe ire and the 
sharp disputes of the House of Commons,” he said, 
“T hie me home, that my head may rest upon a| 
bosom that throbs only with affection for me and 
our child; and I feel a brave, hearty man in the 
cause of my country the next day, having been 
soothed in the peace of a gentle mind that no 
politics have sullied.” This very graceful testi- 
mony to the blessings of feminine companionship 
strangely excited Mrs. Rose to a very angry de- 
clamation. ‘* What a combination,” she called it, 
‘of politics, flattery, and stupid, blind selfishness ! 
I regret that Roebuck is not here that I may 
arraign him!’ ‘There could be no censure, indeed, 
harder for the unwomanly to endure than a pane- 
gyric on womanhood. She seemed to think with 
Miss Wisk (in the last number of “ Bleak House’’) 
that “the idea of woman's mission lying chiefly in 
the narrow sphere of home was an outrageous 
slander on the part of her tyrant, Man.’ But we 
do not think Mr. Roebuck should have been 
understood to interdict ladies from the formation 
of political opinion. Few persons did better ser- 
vice, making way for the common understanding 
of scientific principles of legislation, than was done 
many years ago by the authoress of those “ Illus- 
trations of Political Economy,” which entertained 
the children that are now on the electoral register, 
and preceded the popular instructions of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. We need not point to eminent 
female politicians of the French Revolution for 
examples of the important place a discerning 
Woman, if she aspire that way, can occasionally fill 
in national affairs. These prominent cases are 
exceptional—let them be so; but they disprove 
the charge of utter incapacity. Mrs. Jones, of 
Uhio, says, “she wanted to go into the legislative 
hall, to sit on the judicial bench, and fill the chair 
ot the President.” We hesitate. The demand 








‘or the right to vote in choosing legislators, which 
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she preferred on the ground that “taxation and 
representation go together,” may seem as worth 
entertaining as the privilege of voting in the elec- 
tion of parochial officers, actually exercised by 
female householders in some parts of England. 
We had the pleasure of knowing a lady in Devon- 
shire who served the offices of churchwarden and 
overseer of the poor, according to the custom of 
the parish, and very creditably. Ina certain city, 
under a special jurisdiction, their suffrages go to 
form the corporate authorities. But as we lately 
saw at the parliamentary election for Oldham the 
voters brutally assaulted on their way to the poll- 
ing-booth, obliged to fight against the cudgels of 
a ferocious mob, we should for the sake of women 
themselves defer exposing them to such rude con- 
tingencies until our political manners be improved, 
and our party contests be tempered with civility. 
Without going on to echo the ridicule which 
writers in both countries have cast upon the speeches 
and manifestos of these American ladies, who 
doubtless mean very well, despite the oddity of 
their advances, let us present an historical parallel 
between their assembly and another, ‘** Woman's 
Rights Convention,” rather similar in its design, 
which is reported in the veracious chronicles of 
Aristophanes, as having been held in the city of 
Athens, ancient Athens, above two thousand years 
before this one of the other day, in the modern 
city of transatlantic Syracuse. We are told by 
St. Luke, those Greeks, in their democratic habit 
of hunting novelties, resembled the brisk Yankees 
of this nineteenth century ; “for all the Athenians 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing.” To them it must 
have been as welcome an amnsement as this latter- 
day demonstration has afforded the readers of the 
New York Herald, to have their jest at the expense 
of Praxagora and her sisters, on their conspiracy 
to overthrow the marital supremacy. Not but 
there are some material differences in the conduct 
of these comparable transactions to the advantage 
of our fair Syracusans. Their action was perfectly 
open and above-board to effect an avowed object 
by legitimate influences on public opinion. “ Miss 
Wisk’s mission, my guardian said” (if we may 
again quote Dickens), “was to show the world 
that woman’s mission was man’s mission; and that 
the only genuine mission of both man and woman 
was to be always moving declaratory resolutions 
about things in general at public meetings.” 
These ladies have the courageous candour to pro- 
claim their revolutionary intentions in the face of 
a sneering world. The Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
and Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, have taken bravely to 
themselves the professional titles so quaintly con- 
joined with their tender Christian names. Miss 
Clementina Nichols introduced herself, ironically, 
as ‘that monster of womanhood, a female political 
editor,” the Wyndham County Democrat owning 
her literary control; and another lady was stated 
to be editor of the Genius of Liberty. It may be 
well, so especially in that country where a lady- 
writer has produced the most popular book in the 
world, and one of the noblest; for cither sex of 
“mind” may claim an equal expression in litera- 
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ture. There were in Greece, too, literary women, 
but they edited no newspapers. They adopted more 
insidious means, in the present instance, to effect 
their political emancipation. Their convention, 
here recorded, was held in dark nooks and corners 
of the street, an hour or two before the break of 
day. The presence of no man was permitted; no 
Mr. Brigham, of the Mormon persuasion, to in- 
sinuate that “the world and the devil often lured 
women out of their sphere ;” no impertinent Mr. 
Hatch to scatter the blushing assembly with his 
coarse remarks. It is not till after a brief colloquy 
with her china-lantern, curious in itself, but unne- 
ceasary for us to repeat, the fair President of the 
Convention decides on tolerating even its beaming 
eye of light as a dumb and neuter witness of their 
mysterious consultation. The women, in fact, have 
plotted a perilous enterprise. Like that lady from 
Ohio whom we named, this Praxagora, the mis- 
tress-mind of the whole concern, is “ one of those 
women who, instead of talking about women’s 
rights, took the rights without saying anything 
about them.” But they do not take common 
ground with Miss L. A. Jenkins, of Waterloo, 
who raised the question, ‘“‘ Whether there was any 
law to prevent women voting in this state? The 


statute says white male citizens may vote, but does | 


not say that white female citizens cannot.” Their 
stratagem is rather to personate the male charac- 
ter, to attend the political assembly so early as to 
pre-occupy the majority of seats; and having 
crowded there, outvoting the odious virile interest, 
to carry their own measures by numerical strength. 


The successful performance of this surprising | 


Manmuvre we shall see, and what a culbute 
genérale there is in consequence of it. Like the 
celebrated coup d'état of the 2nd of December, 
the time of its execution is between the nocturnal 


‘‘gmall hours’’ and the moment of sunrise, at! 


which the primary legislative assembly of free 
and independent citizens is to be summoned in 
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| pleteness of their male attire, which has been im- 
proved on by one zealous person lugging a huge 
club in her hand, and covering her fair shoulders 
with a leather jacket in the latest“ rowdy” style, 
to impose upon the populace with the appearance 
of a swaggering fellow about town, they proceed 
to business. 


Praxagora. Now, ladies, let us settle what to do; 

Don’t waste the time, while stars are in the sky ; 

Because you know, the meeting we intend 

To go to will commence at break of day. 

First Woman. Yes, that it will, by Jove! Well now, I think 
You ought to take your place under the rostrum, 
Directly opposite the magistrates. 

Second Woman. Look here, my dear! J brought my work- 

| bag with me, 

To do some knitting, while I sit among them. 
Praragora, Knitting work there, you wretched minx! 
Second Woman. Why not? 

Yes, by Diana, so I will; for how 

Shall I not listen to it just as well 

Knitting ? my bairns at home have naked feet. 
Prazxigora. Now just look there! you knitting, when you 

know 

We must not show the meeting we are women ! 

A pretty scrape we should be in! the people 

Met in the full assembly, one of us 

Rising to make a speech, and in the tribune 

Denouncing him we hate, Phormisius, 

If we, that sit below on the front benches, 

Forget to wear our clothes in a proper way ! 

While we sit there, you know, then anybody 

Looking at us, and seeing the fine whiskers 

We’ve tied upon our cheeks, will think we’re men. 

So we shall manage, yes, this very day, 

By one bold coup of great audacity, 

To get the government of all the State; 

Then, we'll see how to do some goud for the city ; 

For things, at present, are abominable, 

They let us neither run nor drive,* women ! 

| Second Woman. But how shall a party ef women, with 

woman's wit 

| Address the people ? 

| Praxagora, 











Better than anyone else. 
They say, effeminate young gentlemen 

Prove most tremendous speakers ; sv shall we 

It is our portion and our special gift. 

Second Woman. Well, I don't know ; but sure, it frightens 


constitutional order. Our valiant dame, Praxagora, | ae 


appears the earliest arrival, impatiently in the 


street awaiting her accomplices :— 


Will they be ready ? 
All sewed upon their chins, the way I told them ? 
Have they contrived to steal their husband's clothes ? 


| 
It must be noticed, these ladies, who want to wear | 


the masculine costume for the purpose of disguise, 

not of mere convenience or majesty, are not con-| 
tent with the romantic fashion of apparel invented | 
by Mrs. Col. Bloomer, and exhibited by Mrs. | 
Dexter last year in all our principal cities ; but 

they literally take possession of the garments of 

the other sex, and wear the articles that are name- 

less, and artificially fabricate the hairy ornament 

which nature gave to man alone, and which cus- | 
tom has shorn from him. A part of their conver- | 
sation, as they drop into the meeting one by one, | 
turns upon the difficulty of the good wives in this | 
furtive appropriation ; for Sostrates tells them | 
her husband was kept awake by his cough all | 
night, and another neighbour has been hindered | 
by little accidents of a different kind, such as “ will | 
happen in the best-regulated families.” After | 
undergoing a mutual inspection as to the com-| 


Have they got their beards | 


i 


| Attempting this without experience, 
Praragvra, Suppose, then, we rehearse the whole debate 
Now, by ourselves, and practise what to say. 
Stop! don't go on, till you’ve put on your beard. 
How many other are here, practised in speaking ? 
Third Woman, Why, bless your heart, who doesn’t know 
how to talk ? 
I'm sure we all do— 
Prarxagora. Do you? very well, then, 
Tie on your beard, and make yourself a man. 
And while I fit you I'll put on my own, 
To be ready if I find anything to say. 
Fourth Woman, Oh dear! lock here, my dear Praxagora, 
See how ridiculous it looks! 
Prareqgora, No! what? 
Fourth Woman. The nasty thing! just like an ugly streak 
Of black, with burnt cork drawn all round my 
cheek. 
Praxagora. Never mind that; now ladies, we suppose 
The due formalities are done, the usher 
Walks round the meeting saying, 
front! 
Silence in court, you chatterers! now, come 
Sit in your places! Any one wish to speak ? 
Third Woman. Yes, I do! 
Praxagora, Take the wreath, and luck be with you! 


“ Move in 





@ If our uninitiated readers do not understand this 
idiomatic phrase, we cannot better translate it, but refer them 
to Miss Wisk for an equivalent expression of grievance. 
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Perhaps we need not explain that it was| First Woman. I wouldn't do so tease, af eum. 
: . ; cep : ‘ Pragsagora. ut don’t, 
customary in the public assemblies of Greece for , eager ai SPM 
the orator to put on a wreath or garland during FORPrS © Bape SON, Ge Sa. , 
the time of his speech. This eager volunteer, | After expatiating on the intrigues of the par od 
whose name is understood to be Geusistrate, the | mentary parties, satirising the inconsistency an 
wife of a grocer, commits the error of supposing | time-serving professions of leading men, Praxagora 


that, as she is to wear a garland like that worn by | makes a rhetorical hit, which elicits from the same 
convivial guests, she may without impropriety ask | #uditor another complimentary interjection -— 
fora sip of wine; a jar of which, together with | First Woman. Ob, what a clever man ! 


. ° ‘ | y ww ; 7 —_— 
some food, has been provided by Glyce to refresh | ?r¢7egore _ New you applaud me rightly 
. bers of the Convention after their delibe-| Yon Or’ ate et stewed vigieen ie ersteagy 
the nee _— = ; ° : z - You are to blame; each citizen is craving 
rations. By this offence against the etiquette of | To get his profit of the State’s revenue, 
the assembly Praxagora is scandalised, and in- And so you let the public welfare perish ; 
stantly, like a “ strong-minded woman” as she is, 0 do whee 3 pegenn and we ane aoned. 
5. Salle 2 : My counsel is, that we commit the State 
she falls upon the blunderer, calling her a poor | To our wives’ keeping. "Tis no strange idea, 


feeble nonentity, bidding her to quit their For have we not already trusted them 
company for her folly In offering to drink in As household stewards and governors at home ” 
such a solemn situation. But Geusistrate vindi- | 4l/ the Women (cheering.) Hear, hear! that's good: bravo, 


. . ' p | - ie! 
cates her conduct by declaring that the men drink, RT, ni paar Soe ige a epee em 
° 7 ’ ’ 





and are drunkea, in their public assemblies ; or Than we, to rale the State. Firstly, you know, 
else what is the cause of their mad shoutings, their | They still observe old venerable customs, 
quarrels and fury, except they are intoxicated with And hold the wisdom of our ancestors, 
new wine ? ‘The President next invites another a at pil ep for sagas po ye water 
2 ? Shs y the old method ; never will you fin 

member, whom we call Melistic he (the reporter The women rash to seize imprudent change. 
is not always accurate In giving the speakers I ask vou now, would not the state of Athens 
names); and she, putting on the wreath, and hav- | Be safe -nd prosperous, if we did so, 
ing been exhorted to speak out lustily, and like a | If we absta.:ed from hasty novelues ? 
man, flourishing her staff to the cadence of her | Che women sonst their mest, ao they used to do; 

‘ods. delive brief address. She c saieitia Bear burdens on their heads, as they used to do; 
perioc 8, Gellvers a Driei adaress. Ohne commences Perform the Cereal rites, as they used to do; 
in the way that even Demosthenes occasionally | They bake their bread, just as they used to do: 


They plague their husbands, as they used to do, 
And hide their amours, as they always did ; 

| Keep tit-bits for themselves, as they used to do ; 
| Sip wine and pleasure, as they used to do. 


did, and, as our own orators affect to do some- | 
times, by professing that she had not intended, 
herself, to take any prominent part in these pro- 
ceedings, but quietly to listen to others. Her sub- 
ject is a personal grievance, and rather a petty 
matter of police—the nuisance of a pond of water 
close to her shop-door. She is presently inter-_ 
rupted by the severe Praxagora, because she for- | 
gets the character of her supposititious audience, | None are so fit as mothers to provide 


and addresses them—“ I[t appears to me, ladies, | The army commissariat ; for who, 


Then, gentlemen, I say, to such as these 
| 
| 
considering these facts—”’ | More than a mother, feeds the infantry ? 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Let us with confidence consign the State ; 

Not with a jealous fear and serutiny, 

Doubting their management, but frankly leave 
To these good wives all cares of government ; 
Depending on them ; for we may consider, 


Viniainn, CS elamiey ties aii dias Wiis. ditt ian Who, better than a woman, keeps the stores ’ 
ruxayjora. v i! all the ies, when they’re | 

Oecd y , eo I And such a ruler never can be cheated, 
> & : Because they are all skilful in deception. 
Tre Speaker. 1 beg your pardon, gentlemen; I meant I pass by other arguments; I say 

the ish Epi i . > “or gprs ahs a* 

; a womanish Epigonus, who sits there , Accept this motion, citizens, and see 

nd, seeing him, I took him for a woman. 


' ; Our city ever happy, great and free. 
Prazagora. Get out! come down, and sit down in your | y PPY, 6 


place ; | Such is the sophistry by which the Woman's 
on Pll speak a bit, for all of you. Rights Convention of Athens pretends not only to 
| take the garland, and I pray the gods assume part of the civil sovereignty, but to inau- 


To grant me luck in guiding this debate. 


I claim an equal share, my countrymen, '_gurate a mere petticoat government. ‘The ladies, 


Of this our commonweal which you enjoy; after commending this “draft of the (Queen's 
And I am grieved as you are when I see speech,” suggest that she may be exposed to in- 
yan of this our native city sult and attack from the adverse party. She pro- 
Ty See ea ‘mises to encounter the rudest of them with sar- 

We regret that our space does not allow us to! castic repartee, and slang them down; if they 
report the hon. member's eloquent address at full hustle her, she will elbow them off. Having cone 
length, It is a statesmanlike analysis of the great 'certed the mode in which they are to vote, by 
poutical questions of the day, exposing the ter- showing a majority of hands in the assembly, 
Siversation of the ministerial party, the blunders when her motion is put, the liberators of their sex 
of their foreign polity, unfair class legislation, the | march out on their way to the Pnyx, the place of 
inequality of taxation, official abuses, and malad- legislative deliberation ; with hats fiercely cocked 


ministration of the Admiralty department. on one side, and clattering on the pavement with 
i By Venus! what you say is ~ a ‘their boots and walking-sticks, while they troll 
> spe foufool, | a joll in roystering chorus. 
To name the ‘ h, “ Vv ue y & joy song A ng : 
a re Ms Verses, inet At ene appearance on the scene is that of 


You'd put us im at the real public meeting! __ | Blepyrus, the unfortunate husband of the aspiring 
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Praxagora. He comes out of his house, grumbling 
that he cannot find his wife, but still more vexed 
that he cannot find his coat and shoes. We know 
that she has abstracted them while he slumbered, 
leaving him to wake disconsolate, to grope for 
them in the dark. While he grumbles, another 
man, his next-door neighbour, comes out; they 
talk, and finding each is in the same disagreeable 
predicament, they condole with each other as ill- 
used husbands do. Presently they are joined by 
Chremes, who is either a bachelor or had risen 
too early to be treated in like manner. He won- 
ders at meeting Blepyrus with his wife’s shaw] 
thrown over his back, and the accident of the lost 
coat is explained to him. Chremes tells them he 
has just come away from the Legislative Assem- 
bly—it is already morning. ‘ What!” says Ble- 
pyrus, “has it been dissolved so soon?’ They 
express a little disappointment at missing the cus- | 
tomary fee of three oboli, that was paid, in those 
days of a de grading demagogueism, to each 
citizen who attended the discussion of public 
business. Chremes reports that the Pnyx was 


early crowded with such a multitude of electors | “ 


as never had been known before; many were 


strange faces, and, with their general paleness of | 


complexion, they looked like tailors or shoemakers, 
among the men of less sedentary trades. 
doubt of their qualification to vote had arisen. The 
order of the day, as announced by the presiding 
magistrates, was a debate upon the whole question 
of the government and policy of the republic. 
This might well have occasioned a greater con- 
course of persons than ordinary; and, in fact, a 
large number of citizens had found themselves 
excluded from the benches, preoccupied before 
they arrived. In the midst of an unsatisfactory 
and aimless discussion of public grievances, a fair- 
complexioned youth, of name unknown, but rather 
like Nicias in his features, had ascended the ros- 


trum, and, with an able speech, propounded the | 


motion we have anticipated—to constitute the 
women sole dictators of the troubled city. Then 
the assembly applauded, and cheered, and shouted 
consent; there was a party from the suburban 
districts who clamoured in opposition, but they 
were overruled by the majority. The resolution 
was carried ; and the triumphant orator (in whom 
we recognise the daring Praxagora) went on to 


But no! 
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excuse on her behalf. When she meets her hn. 
band, he demands, with a pitiable affectation oj 
stern authority, while his heart sinks under his 
conscious disgrace, “‘ Where have you been, ma. 
dam ?” She, like a pert and sulky woman, replies, 
“What is that to you, sir?” There is a brie 
matrimonial contest of mutual spite; she protests, 
with an air of injured innocence, that she was 
called away in the night to help a female friend 
in her sudden childbirth, and that she borrowed 
his great-coat “ because it’s so cold; and you know, 
Blepyrus,, how delicate my chest is;’ but she 
took his boots and walking-stick as proper accom- 
paniments of the man’s coat. ‘The poor husband 
can no longer contain his raging vexation. ‘“‘ Do 
you know, ma’am, what the fools at the assembly 
have done?” She professes, like a stay-at-home 
Peceaey: to know nothing of such 
“Why,” he bursts out in agony, “they've resolved 
to hand over the State to you—you women!" 
“Oh, to us?” she answers with an exquisite artful 
simplicity; “ what to do with it—to weave. or 
‘spin with it?” “No, by Jove, but to govern! 

“To govern what ?” she i inquires. “Why, ev erys 
thing—all the affairs of the city.” And now the 
delighted smile breaks over the pretty face of the 
‘conspirator, and she cries out, “Yes, by Venus! 
and it will be a happy city to live in from this 
time forth. ‘There shall be no more crime, no 
false-swearing, no calumnies; there shall be no 
robbers, nobody shall injure his neighbour; no- 





body shall be poor, or starving, or naked; we 


shall all live 


stigmatise with the severest accusations several of | 


the men she named, and none more harshly than 
her own liege lord under the former régime, but 
henceforth her subject vassal. The domestic 
tyrant is tor ever deposed; his wife is the law- 
giver and the man of business, but on her also 
shall devolve the earning of the family sub- 
sistence. 

Such is the report of this memorable revolu- 
tionary transaction. We next witness the victo- 
rious return of the female politicians. Exulting 
in their new supremacy, they yet think it prudent 
to dissimulate the device which attained it. Each 
happy woman goes quietly to her own home, dis- 
encumbers ler person of the male attire, and is 
realy with a plausible fiction to account for her 
early absence. 


in peace.” ‘The astonished Blepyras 
becomes almost frautic at this promise of a new 
era; but the chorus of bystanders admonish him, 
‘‘ Be quiet, there’s a good man, and let your wife 
speak.’ She goes on to explain her plans of social 
reform, consisting of the most utter Communism, 
exceeding any reveries of Louis Blane or Prud- 
hon :— 


Let all things be in common; let the strife 
Of competition end. I will not have 

Some begzars, others rolling in their wealth; 
One shall not own wide acres, while another 
Cannot possess six feet to be his grave. 

Nor shall the rich man have atrain of slaves, 
While he of poor estate is served by none. 
But men shall live out of one common stock. 
The women husband it, and feed them all. 


The obvious difficulties of such an economical 
system are hinted at by Blepyrus, but no more re- 
garded by the versatile logic of the reformer than 
were the arguments of M. Thiers heeded by the 
French regenerators of society. We need not 
follow the Athenian disputants into this old con- 
troversy, which is so familiar to our own age. 
The worst of it is, the communism of Madame 
Praxagora includes some measures more outré than 
even the extremest application of the Fourierist 
theories of passional attraction. As it would bes 
trite repetition of the usual defence of individual 
property and free trade principles to give the sub- 
sequent conversations of the men obliged by the 
new laws to deposit their goods in a common fund, 





go it would also be offensive to our modern delicacy 


Praxagora, be sure, can find an|of sentiment if we presumed to describe the 
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licentions confusion that is supposed to result from 
a sort of inverse polygamy, established by the 
revolutionary wisdom of the new legislators. 

The Woman's Rights Convention of Aristo- 
phanes is a farce in jest; the ExxAnoafovea of 


America, some critics may think, enacted a farce. 


in earnest. But we respect earnest action so 
highly, we seek a reasonable motive besides its 
accidental extravagance. We shall not part from 
this subject, as we did not come to it, in a mood 
of derision. ‘There is even yet,in our opinion, an 
improvement approaching in the ordinary senti- 
ment and manners of this age with respect to the 
social privileges of women. Most gratefully do we 
recognise the vast superiority of their position to 
that in ancient Greek society, which separated the 
honoured matron, shut up in her household duties, 
from the intellectual refinements of her nation, 
stigmatising with immodesty the genius of an. 
Aspasia, driving those of her sex who dared aim | 
at mental accomplishments into an unworthy social | 
abandonment. ‘The modern world is one far 
nobler in this as in other regards. In the moral 
atmosphere of Christendom, the life and heart of 
society, divinely searched with a purifying light, | 
learned the reverence of sex. Marriage has be- 
come a sacrament of God; gentleness was ennobled | 
by chivalry. Southern Europe, even where an | 
habitual laxity belies the Catholic profession, was | 
led, by the excessive adoration of a glorified Vir- 
gin, into that mystical contemplation of the pecu- 
liar glories of feminine excellence, of the implicit 
devotedness of woman, her elevated strain of 
feeling, and her compassionate fountains of inex- 
haustible tenderness, the faith in which inspires 
with fond extasy the lyrical dreamer of Vaucluse, | 
and charms into finer music the rugged anger of | 
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tial graces of Beatrice. Our northern race, less 
given to idealise the objects of affection, in the 
very dimness of a barbarous heathenism saw their 
way to the true esteem of womanhood. We that 
claim a Saxon parentage, and our kindred in 
America, proudly read the testimony of Roman 
Tacitus, about the chaste, moral austerity of the 
forest-dwellers of Germania. Amid those indomi- 
table savages, Woman had her “rights” not de- 
rided or denied. “Inesse quin etiam sanctum 
aliquid et providum putant.”’ English domestic 
manners with our fruitful civilisation are carried 
over the globe. Wherever they are implanted 
Englishwomen shall be the companions in equal 
friendship of Englishmen, not only consoling but 
admonishing, “ neque consilia earum aspernantur, 
nec responsa negligunt,” but never their com- 
petitors in the civil strife. 


For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose deafest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like with difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world— 
She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care ; 
More of the double-natured poet each : 

Till atthe last she set herself to man 

As perfect music unto noble words, 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 
Self reverent each, and reverencing each ; 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 


After this harmonious wisdom of Tennyson we 


the poet of eternal doom, in presence of the celes- | conclude with him, adding, ‘‘ May these things be!" 


THE WELLINGTON 


Tue Life of the Duke of Wellington is a 


MEMOTRS. 
graphy of Wellington which is destined to super- 


tempting theme for biographers and essayists. The sede all others, as Southey’s “Life of Nelson’ 
popularity of the subject is so great, the materials at once cast all other works of the kind into the 
are so abundant and so ready at hand, andthetheme shade. That such a “lucky hit betwixt wind and 
itself is so splendid and attractive, that writers of, water” (to quote Macaulay's curious phrase of 
every degree of talent and experience find some laudation) as the “ Life of Nelson” should have 
inducement to employ their pens upon it. Already,| been the production of a secluded scholar, who 
since the Duke’s death, half-a-dozen complete/ confessed and deplored his utter ignorance of sea- 
biographies, and a multitude of less elaborate me-| life and nautical terms, may at first thought seem 
morials, have made their appearance ; and this, of surprising; yet there can be no great hazard in 
course, is only the first crop of such productions, | predicting that, in like manner, the most popular 
forced into an early and ephemeral existence by | “ Life of Wellington” will be the work, not of a 
the powerful influences of the hour. The works, military man or a politician, but of some writer of 
of authors who write, or hope they write, for pos-| Southey’s class, qualified by natural genius and 
terity, will come before the public at a later pe- long practice for the difficult office of interpreting 
riod, after the national enthusiasm has subsided, between the world of action and the reading 
or rather has been sublimed into an abiding and_ public. 

discriminating reverence for the memory of the! For the present, the public must be content 


nation’s great defender. At length, some fortunate | with works of humbler pretensions, produced for 
and happily-qualified writer will give us the bio- the supply of a temporary demrn1, and designed 
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merely to furnish that amount of information| mitted the British troops to assist the farmers. | 
was a sight not less curious than grateful to se 


y rv 
ae ee a a “ os Me Se, a = soldiers placed in almost every house, to guard the 
& subject. . CESS WOEES, a r. Stocqueler, inhabitants from the insults of such stragglers as migh 
so far as a judgment can be formed from the first stray from the British camp, from a desire of plunder; 
volume, seems likely to be one of the most read-| nor would Sir Arthur permit his troops to receive any re. 


able and useful, if not absolutely the best.+ The | ward for their services in this respect, though the gentle. 
men farmers and peasants were willing to be libera 


author ee wraner and a traveller, his towards men whom they looked upon as their protectors, 
familiarity with his theme, and his personal ac-/ ty fact, so attached had they become to our troops, that 
quaintance with the Duke, have been of great ad-| they anticipated with much uneasiness the day which, by 
vantage to him; and, though the work has evi-| the capitulation of Copenhagen, was fixed upon for the 


» ‘ ; . § evacuation of Zealand by the British forces. Theft of any 
dently been prepared in haste, and is in many kind was punished by Sir Arthur with the utmost severity; 


parts little more than a compilation, these circum-| ju¢ j¢ ig just to state that only two complaints of this 
stances detract less from its value than might be | nature were ever made against any British soldier m 
supposed. The extracts which are made from a | Zealand, and then, by the exertion of their officers, the 
great variety of sources—from the Duke’s “ Des- | Property was restored to its owners, 

tches” down to a popular novel—are generally} Such being the manner in which Wellington 
well selected and interesting; and the narrative | conducted his warfare, it is not surprising that the 
which combines them is written in an easy and| atrocities committed by the French armies, in 
fluent style, with sufficient indications of care and carrying out Napoleon's system of “making war 
general knowledge to secure the reader's confi- | support war,” should have excited his indignation, 
dence in its acouracy. The illustrations are ‘The following passage in one of his despatches, 
humerous, and form an attractive feature of the relating to Massena’s retreat from Portugal, de- 
work. ‘The author in his preface claims for them | corihes some of these outrages, though by no 
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the “unusual advantage of truthfulness in the 
matter of scencry, costume, and portraiture’—a 
claim which he fortifies by the statement that 
some of them were “contributed by the graceful 
pencil of Colonel John Luard, author of a ‘ His- 
tory of the Dress of the British Soldier,’ and an 
actor in the scenes delineated, and the remainder 
by Messrs. G. and R. Thomas, the eminent artists 
and engravers.” 

The first volume of Mr. Stocqueler’s work closes 
with the warlike preparations which followed the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, and is, consequently, 
wholly occupied with the history of the Duke's 
military career. ‘The great events in that history 
are well known to most readers. The share 
which the Duke, then Major-General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, took in the expedition against Denmark, 
in 1807, is less generally known; and as it was 
such as reflected peculiar honour, upon him, we 
select from Mr. Stocqueler’s volume the passage 
in which it is deseribed. After mentioning the 
dispersion of the hostile army by the force under 
the Duke's command, the narrator proceeds as 
follows :— 


Sir Arthur then returned to his former head-quarters, and 
it was now that he exercised that humanity, and displayed 
that generosity towards the adjacent inhabitants, which 
always form :d sueh a conspicuous feature in his character. 
He preserved the utmost regularity and order among his 
men; vo complaint preferred, even by the poorest peasant, 
against any man, of whatever rank, who had either injured 
or insulted him, went unnoticed; and the country people, 
who had been taught to look upon the British as monsters 
of iniquity, loudly exclaimed that they were better treated 
by their enemies than they bad been by their own people: 
the former paid for all they had with the utmost liberality ; 
the latter compelled them to furnish them with whatever 
they required, without offering the least indemnification. 
The wen had been taken away from their homes to fill 
up the ranks in the militia; thus labourers were wanting 
to gather in the harvest; distress pnd ruin would have 
been the sure consequences, had not Sir Arthur per- 





*The Life of Ficld-Marsbal the Duke of Wellington. 
By J. H. Stoequeler, Esq., author of “The British Officer,” 
&c. In two volumes, with numerous engravings. Vol. I. 
Londen: Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 1852. 
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means the worst, and shows what the English 
commander thought of them :— 


am concerned (wrote Lord Wellington) to be 
obliged to add to this account, that their conduct 
throughout this retreat has been marked by a bar- 
barity seldom equalled, and never surpassed. Even 
in the towns of Torres Novas, Thomar, and VPernes, 
in which the head-quarters of some of the corps had been 
for four months, and in which the inhabitants had been 
invited, by promises of good treatment, to remain, they 
were plundered, and many of their houses destroyed on 
the night the enemy withdrew from their position; and 
they have since burnt every town and village through which 
they have passed. The convent of Alcobaca was burnt 
by order from the French head-quarters. The Bishop's 
palace, and the whole town of Leyria, in which General 
Drouet had had his head-quarters, shared the same fate; 
and there is not an inhabitant of the country, of any class 
or description, who has had any dealing or communication 
with the French army, who has not had any reason to 
repent of it, and tocomplain of them. This is the mode 
in which the promises have been performed and the as- 
surances have been fulfilled, which were held out in the 
proclamation of the French Commander-in-Chief, in which 
he told the inhabitauts of Portugal that he was not come 
to make war upon them, but with a powerful army of 
110,000 men to drive the English into the sea. It is to be 
hoped that the example of what has occurred in this 
country will teach the people of this and of other nations 
what value they ought te place on such promises and 
assurances; and that there is no security fur life, or for 
anything which makes life valuable, except in decided 
resistance to the enemy. 


It is but just to add that Massena was noto- 
riously the most cruel and rapacious of all the 
French marshals, not excepting even Davoust; 
and that some of them, particularly Victor and 
Mortier, evinced on many occasions chivalrous 
and humane feelings. It was the inhuman system 
of Napoleon himself which compelled them to 
have recourse to oppressive exactions for the main- 
tenance of their troops. Massena, however, ap- 
pears to have been naturally ferocious and pitiless. 
Some of the barbarities committed by his soldiers, 
under his express orders, were of such a shocking 
nature that nothing but the positive testimony of 
eye-witnesses would gain belief for the narrative 
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One of his own countrymen, writing in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ indignantly condemns _ his 
inhuman conduct, and holds him up “to the hor- 
ror of posterity.” He was, however, undeniably 
one of Napoleon's ablest lieutenants. The Duke 
of Wellington is said to have declared that no 
other commander to whom he was opposed caused 
him so much anxiety as Marshal Massena, whose 
activity and vigilance made it necessary for his 
adversary to be constantly on the alert. Probably 
Mr. Disraeli had in view Massena’s military genius 
when, in one of his novels, he thought fit to claim 
this famous commander, among other great Euro- 
pean celebrities, as a scion of the Judaic stock. 
His name, if we are to believe Mr. Disraeli, is 
only a transposition of the Jewish patronymic 
Manasseh. As far as the evidence of physiognomy 
goes, it certainly seems to confirm this derivation. 
Massena’s portrait shows us a small, thin, Arab 
face, with sharp, prominent features, contrasting 
strongly with the fine, open, soldier-like counte- 
nances of most of his fellow-marshals. In reading 
the history of his campaigns, we seem to be fol- 
lowing the career, not of a civilised commander at | 
the head of a European army, but of one of the. 
merciless devastators and despots of the East— | 
a Mahmoud of Ghizni, a Hyder Ali, or a Djezzar | 
Pacha. After perusing the account of Massena’s 
ravages in Portugal, it is with no small sense of | 
gratification that one turns again to the oft-told 
story of the manner in which Wellington, after 
holding the baftled invader long in check before 
the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, at length 
sallied in strength from his covert, overtook the 
retreating enemy, cut off his rear-guard, hunted 
him from one position after another, and finally 
drove him, in ignominious flight, beyond the fron- 
tier of the ravaged kingdom, with the loss of more 
than half of his army. 

The publishers of Mr. Stocqueler’s work have 
also given to the public two smaller works, of the 
“shilling” order, which may suffice for readers 
who cannot spare time or money for octavo 
volumes.* One of these is a biography of the 
Duke, purporting to be by a “ citizen of the world ;” 
there is, however, nothing particularly cosmopo- 
litan about the work, which is a clear and concise 
narrative, such as any patriotic English writer 
might have produced, ef the important events in 
the life of the great soldier and statesman whose 
exploits and merits happened to form the leading 
topic of the day. “ Wellingtoniana” is an inte- 
resting collection of anecdotes and apophthegms, 
some of which will probably be new even to those 
Who have read a good many volumes about the 
Duke. In no way could a foreigner so readily 
acquire a knowledge of the great Duke's character, 
aad of the sources of his greatness, as through this 
unpretending but valuable little publication. 
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* The Military and Political Life of Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
of Wellington.” By a Citizen of the World. With numerous 


original and authentic engravings. London: Ingram, Cooke 
ani Co. 1852. 

Wellingtoniana. Ancedotes, Maxims, Opinions, and Cha- 
racteristics of the Duke of Wellington. Selected by John 
Timbes, compiler of “ Laconics,” author of “ Popular Errors 





Explain d,” &e. 


Ingram, Cooke and Co. 1652. 
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The death of the Duke of Wellington naturally 
afforded an interesting theme to many popular 
preachers, and several of the sermons delivered 
on the occasion have been published. One of these, 
which is brought under our notice at present, 
treats of the lessons which the life of Wellington 
affords to young men.* Itis an eloquent, patriotic, 
and martial panegyric, such as a Roman _ pontiff 
might have pronounced over the urn of a Cincin- 
natus or a Camillus. Another sermon, of a some- 
what different character, has been expanded by 
subsequent additions into a small volume, which 
may be read by old and young with pleasure and 
instruction.| Anything which Mr. Binney writes 
is expected, as a matter of course, to contain pro- 
found or original thoughts clearly and forcibly 
expressed. ‘Those who take up this publication 
with such expectations will certainly not be dis- 
appointed ; they are more likely to be surprised, 
as Mr. Binney anticipates in his preface, by the 
novel arguments and lessons which the author 
finds in the biography of the warrior-statesman. 
and which are certainly such as no pagan pontiff 
could have discovered. Passing over these theo- 
logical disquisitions, however, as not exactly suit- 
able for citation, we prefer to quote, as a good 
specimen of the book, the following admirable 
picture of the Duke of Wellington as he appeared 
to his fellow-countrymen in the closing years of 
his life. 

The man familiar with death was allowed to linger long 
among the living; he survived almest all his contempora- 
ries, aud stood in the midst of another generation the 
solitary memorial of a pastage. It is interesting to observe 
how he came to be regarded as he went through the mild 
evening of bis life, having borne the burden and heat of the 
day. The warrior and the statesman got blended together, 
each reduced and mellowed by time, so that the stronger 
and more prominent points in both were softened and sub- 
dued, and there was simply left to us a singularly sagacious 
and wise old man—a man who in his day had done deeds 
both in camp and cabinet, but who was now thought of not 
so much as soldier or minister, as something combining the 
virtues of both, the promptitnde of the one, and the caution 
of the other—a man calm, deep, strong, reliable; a sort of 
sage or patriarch, looked up to as if elevated above the 
region of disturbing passions and party animosities; a 
brave, resolute man, too—a sort of oracle, whom successive 
sovereigns might send for and consult, to know what was 
to be done when no one else seemed able to tell, sure of 
receiving some answer or other, some suggestion as to what 
was the only or wisest course to get the vessel off the rock, 
or the carriage on the rail; advice always regulated by a 
simple regard to the object to be secured, w/ivever was to 
have the charge of the ship or train. After being nurtured 
amid party prejudices; after grewing up to idolise pre- 
rogative; after fighting, as was supposed, in support of 
despotism against pepular progress, and doing it with 
earnest and conscious sympathy; after betraying bis in- 
competency to rule an advancing age, from igaorance of its 
wants and opposition to its will—efter all this, he became 
that wise, honoured, and trusted old man, the last years of 
whose wonderful life were spent in unlearning the lessons 
of his youth, or in trying to forget them, and in going with 
the tide as far as he could, accepting what was done and 
determined by the nation as a thing settled and not w be 
disturbed, keeping himself apart from those of his order 


* The Life of Wellington; its Lessons to Young Men. 
A Discourse. By Rev. W. Foster. Preached in the - 

tional Church, Kentish Town, on Bunday, Oct. 3rd, 1>62. 

‘ard and Co., Paternoster-row. 

+ Wellington as Warrior, Senator, and Man. By T. 
Binney. Hamilton, Adams and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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who still clung to their musty traditions. He was ripened | opportunity of becoming what he was. By many of his 
into a fine, noble specimen of the British citizen. Happy | class the opportunity would have been lost—they would 
iu the original soundness of his mind, in the strength, | have left the world exactly as they came into it, accom- 
clearness, and integrity of his understanding, he was happy | panied to the grave by all the prejudices that met them at 
in the length of his protracted day which afforded him the | their birth. 





THE PARISH BEADLE OF 


FRANCE AND HIS CONGENERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


It is in the capital and great cities of France 
only that the parish beadle exists as a permanent 
functionary. The beadle of a village is some dis- 
guised cobbler or weaver, enveloped on Sunday in 
the red cloak of a dentist, or some rejected garb 
of the kind, and exposed to the very equivocal 
admiration, or perhaps the open raillery, of the 
church-goers. Let the denouncers of pluralities 
wreak their wrath upon the parish beadle of a 
country town: he is at one and the same time 
beadle, sacristan, bell-ringer, grave-digger, and 
ecclesiastical Jack of all trades to an entire dis- 
trict. At Paris the multiplicity of occupations 
necessitates the division of labour, and the beadle 
presides only over the interior police of the temple. 
He is the first to enter and the last to leave it. 
Dwelling in some impenetrable recess adjoining 
the edifice, he enters the church by a side door at 
half-past five in summer and at half-past six in 
winter. He walks through the nave, the choir, 
the aisles, sees that all is in order, and that no 
sacrilegious thieves have made free with the in- 
closure confided to his care; then he opens the 
doors, and commences his daily promenade through 
the church. At intervals the iron point of his 
silver-headed cane, or the staff of his halbert, re- 
sounds through the sonorous vaults. He pursues 
with holy wrath the intrusive dogs whose bark- 
ings interrupt divine worship, expels disturbers, 
walks at the head of families whom baptisms, 
marriages or funerals have assembled beneath the 
sacred roof; and in the evening, at half-past seven, 
having duly visited every part of his domain, he 
closes the doors and returns to his home. 

In order that the beadle may not lose sight of 
his duties, a failing to which human nature is un- 
fortunately exposed, they are enumerated upon a 
black board appended to the walls of the vestry. 
The following regulations enacted for his especial 
monition are copied from the vestry walls of the 
parish church of St. Eustache :— 

1. The beadles are to be two in number. 

2. Their functions are to open and shut the) 
gates of the church; watchfully to maintain good 
order and decency, a charge they are on no account. 
to neglect ; to walk at the head of processions and 
other ceremonies ; to precede the curate in all his 
ecclesiastical functions; to clear the way for the 
official who makes the collections on Sundays and 
saints’ days; to conduct the members of the fabric. 
to the offertory, and back again to their place; to 
call the preacher, and re-conduct him to his cham- 
ber after the sermon; to introduce the church- 





wardens and the members of charitable societies 
at the time of their assemblies, Xc. 

3. They are enjoined to repress all rising 
tumult in the church; to prevent anyone from en- 
tering with parcels or provisions; to permit no 
persons to come in with their hair in papers, but 
gently to admonish such to withdraw for a few 
minutes, that they may present themselves with 
more decency. 

4. The beadles are not to remain in the vestry, 
but in the church. 

5. The doors of the church are to be open 
half an hour before the first mass, and shut half an 
hour after the evening prayer, except on Saturday 
and on the eve of the festivals, on account of con- 
fessions, &c. 

It is easy to see by the above that the office of 
beadle isa post of responsibility. Thus it is never 
confided to any but men of honesty and good cha- 
racter, whose morality is above suspicion ; and the 
most minute inquiries are made as to the public 
and private life of acandidate. It is indispensable 
that he shall have passed the age of inexperience 
and frivolity, and that he shall be proof against the 
seductions of the wine-shop. 

The clergy, who have a horror of bloodshed, 
and whose banner bears the word “ Pax”’ for a de- 
vice—the clergy invariably select their beadle 
from the ranks of the army! The beadle of the 
Restoration was a trooper of the old Imperial 
Guard ; he of 1841 equally belonged to a select 
corps of the Royal Guard, or to the military staff of 
the exiled Charles X. He passes suddenly from 
the worldly, tumultuous, and irregular life of a 
soldier, to the peaceable, devout, and contemplative 
habits of a clerk. At intervals, when he glances 
at the rich epaulettes upon his shoulders, he may 
imagine that he is still in the service and has risen 
to the rank of a colonel; but the illusion is soon 
dissipated by the remembrance of the fatal 28th 
of J uly, 1530, when, wounded and half-dead with 
famine, a compassionate citizen gave him shelter 
and food; some days after he was informed that 
his regiment was disbanded. Without resource 


and far from his native country, he went to ask 


hospitality at the door of a church; they received 
him, and made the poor soldier a beadle, in con- 


sideration of his good character and six feet two 
inches. 


It generally happens that the beadle (called in 


Paris a Swiss) is a Swiss in reality—a veritable 
son of Helvetia. 


If he is called upon to open his 


mouth, his accent betrays his Tedescan origin 
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fortunately he is essentially a mute personage, and 
has no demand for eloquence or brilliant capacity. 
His greatest merit is to rival in stature the drum- 
majors of the line, and the travelling giants ele- 
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vated from six to seven feet above the level of the 
sea. He is a converted Hercules, a demi-pagan 
subjected to Christian law. He is not a little’ 
proud of his figure, which he adorns with gold-. 
lace, galloon, and embroidery. He is the incessant 
rsecutor of the tailor and the laceman, and never 

believes himself harnessed with sufficient elegance. 

To be sure, his presence is really imposing, and 

his martial figure has a brilliant effect at the head 

of a procession, when he walks between two walls 

of snowy linen hung with wreaths and bouquets, 

and treads upon a soil strewn thick with flowers. 

If the beadle is proud of his person, every parish 
is proud of its beadle, and endeavours to eclipse its 
rivals, in choosing one of irreproachable carriage, 
and loading him with lavish ornament. On im- 
portant occasions, a beadle is borrowed and returned 
like an article of furniture. One pastor writes to 
another: “The Duke of C and the Countess 
X are going to be married; they will receive 
the nuptial benediction in our parish. Have the 
goodness to lend me your beadle; ours is grown 
thin of late, and is, besides, two inches shorter 
than yours.” 

At the time of the funeral of the victims of 
Fieschi, there was a species of rivalry among all 
the beadles of all the parishes of Paris. The honour 
of figuring at the sepulchral ceremony fell upon 
him of Saint Leu, a man remarkable amongst them 
all for the loftiness of his stature, the regularity of 
his features, and the nobility of his bearing. 

The fixed salary of a beadle does not amount to 
more than forty francs a month; but the perqui- 
sites which he receives at marriages, funerals, and 
especially at baptisms, raise his emoluments to 
about twelve hundred francs a year. In the towns 
adorned with some fine cathedral celebrated for its 
sculptures, antiquities, and curiosities—as Rouen, 
Bourges, Chartres, or Amiens—the beadle aug- 
ments his revenues by acting as cicerone to tra- 
vellers. That his guidance may not be dispensed 
with, no sooner is the service over than he shuts 
up the choir and the principal chapels. Strangers 
arrive, eager to see the tomb of Georges d'Amboise 
or of Louis de Bréze—unfortunately it is shut up. 
The beadle presents himself, complaisant but 
greedy, polite but interested—a sort of broker's 
man in possession—an incarnate sine qua non; he 
satisfies the curious, and, his task accomplished, he 
places his corporation at-the door, where he stands 
a living money-box, in such a manner that the 
travellers have to one ata time through the 
Caudine forks of baksheesh. This race of tax- 
gatherers is composed, not of Helvetians, but of 
true sons of the soil. Frenchmen by birth, and 
Frenchmen in heart, they levy contributions upon 
foreigners, and upon Englishmen in sntiien | 
accounting it as so much spoil taken from the 

enemy. 


The beadle is the most brilliant, the most daz- | 
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leagues—the verger, the sacristan, the sexton, the 
giver of holy water, the chorister, and the chanter. 
In vain they pretend to appear upon a level with 
him; the public, ever alive to merit, acknowledges 
the superior quality of the beadle. The verger 
alone might rival him, if his duties did not com- 
prise the humiliating task of sweeping the church 
and running on occasional errands. 

In the parishes of Paris, the verger formerly 
carried a whalebone wand, and wore a robe the 
colour of which varied according as the church 
was under the invocation of a martyr, a virgin, or 
acanonised king. At present he is dressed in a 
plain suit of black, with white cravat, knee-breeches, 
and silk-stockings. He wears a sword with a 
brazen hilt, and carries in his hand a little staff of 
ebony tipped with silver. It is in this gentlemanly 
costume that the verger attends the processions to 
prevent their being broken, accompanied by the 
priest who makes the collection, and on whose 
behalf he cries out, in a voice whose familiar 
cadence is known far and wide, “ For the necessi- 
ties of the church, tf you please !"’ 

The Sacristan has charge of the lighting, the 
ornaments, and the vestments, and it is his business 
to adorn and dismantle the altar. The Ringer 
gains four hundred francs a year for ringing the 
Angelus and the signals, and for chiming on fete 
days. He is said to be fond of wine—but his 
labour demands a stimulant, some of the bells 
being enormously heavy. “ Boire-a-tire-la Ri- 
gaud” isa proverbial expression among the French. 
La Rigaud is the great bell of the cathedral of 
Rouen; it is of extraordinary dimensions, and the 
labour of ringing it doubtless gave rise to the 
proverb. The provincial ringer has faith in the 
efficacy of his bells, and will ring them manfull 
to dissipate a thunder-storm—an experiment which 
is never known to fail of success. 

The giver of holy water is an infirm old man, 
whose only emoluments are the alms of the faithful. 
Death would be but an exchange of coffins for this 
antique ruin of humanity, walled up between four 
planks, attached to his box like a polypus to the 
rock, and never moving but to thrust forth a 
meagre claw armed with asprinkling-brush. 

The chorister, on the contrary, is full of life and 
juvenility. It is difficult to retain him within 
bounds; he prefers playing at taw to sol-fa-ing 
with the music-master or repeating his catechism. 
The foundation pays for his instruction, and grants 
him besides a gratification proportioned to his 
merit. If his musical talent develops itself, the 
ingrate suddenly abandons the church for the 
opera. It is true that, grateful to his parish, he 
often remains attached to it in quality Jahan. 
singing psalms at the choristers’ desk during the 
day, and oo of wine and the lasses during 
the night. Nearly all the chanters of Paris are 
choristers in the various theatres. 

Many of the choristers grow up to be trades- 
men, but not a few of them have acquired a repu- 
tation in the arts. Duprez made his first début at 
St. Eustache. A celebrated composer of sacred 


zling, and the most gaudy of the servants of the | music, Nicholas Rose, began as a chorister in the 
church. He surpasses in splendour all his col- 
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college of Beaune at seven years of age, and studied 
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with so much ardour and success, that at ten years 
of age he had a grand motet of his own composi- 
tion performed in full orchestra—an example which 
ought to be held in remembrance by all young 
students. 

With the exception of the Parisian beadle, all 
the servants of the church whom we have men- 
tioned above have some trade to exercise indepen- 


POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 

The great event of the past month has been the | 
downfall of the Derby Ministry. On the 16th of| 
December, after a debate which had lasted through 
four nights, the resolution for imposing a doubled | 
and extended house-tax, in order to enable the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to remit one-half of! 
the malt-tax, was negatived by a vote of 305 to 
286. It pleased Lord Derby and his colleagues, 
to regard this adverse division as equivalent to a 
vote of want of confidence, and on this ground to, 
throw up their offices—an extraordinary course, , 
which could only be warranted by a consciousness | 
of their incapacity for producing a better budget. | 
Yet it is affirmed that the Cabinet had actually 
had under consideration a financial scheme of a, 
very different character, and one that might have 
united a majority of suffrages in its favour, and 
assured to the Government, if not a greatly- 
lengthened existence, at least a temporary re- 
wrieve. But it was not a “ compensation” budget. , 
he very feature of Mr. Disraeli’s plan which 
could have made it acceptable to the country, 
rendered it odious to the little knot of sincere and | 
bigoted Protectionists with whom he was com-' 
pelled to take counsel. Having come into power | 
pledged to do something for the relief of the’ 
landed interest, they felt bound in honour to make 
at least an attempt to fulfil their engagement. | 
With this view, they forced upon Mr. Disraeli the | 
reduction of the malt-tax, and, in so doing, spoiled | 
his budget. When the hopelessly impracticable 
character of their scheme became apparent even | 
to their own apprehensions, the next idea of the, 
Protectionist chiefs was to tie their unpopular 
budget round the neck of their able first lieute-| 
nant, and throw him overboard, as a peace-offering | 
to the offended powers, and then to fill the vacant | 
place with a new adherent who would bring some | 
accession of strength to their crew. Mr. Disraeli, | 
however, was not disposed to play the part of 
victim in such a sacrifice. He had made the 
Government, and he determined to unmake it. 
With one hand on the helm, and a poisoned 
dagger in the other, he steered the ship straight | 
upon the rocks, and swam ashore, leaving his for-_ 
lorn companions to their well-deserved fate. The | 
remarkable speech with which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer closed the debate on the miuis-| 
terial side was devoted entirely to an elaborate | 
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dent of their clerical functions; some are porters, 
and confide the door-keeping to their wives while 
they discharge their duties under the shadow of 
the gothic arches; others are tailors, cobblers, mat- 
makers, matchmakers, &c., &c.—a race of provi- 
dent worthies who, having recognised the value of 
the axiom that it is well to have two strings to your 
bow, act upon it. 


REGISTER. 


and successful vindication of his own ability as a 
financier and an administrator. His colleagues in 
the Cabinet were left, without a word of support, 
to sink under the flood of public contempt in 
which all of them, with one exception, are des- 
tined to be speedily submerged. It is a curious 
fact that, except the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Disraeli, there is not one member of the late 
Ministry who has not lost, during his brief tenure 
of office, whatever reputation as a politician he 
may have previously possessed. 

The present condition of public affairs is fraught 
with great peril to the state. The recent events, 
which have destroyed the credit of Mr. Disraeli’s 
most conspicuous colleagues, have raised him to 
an unapproachable and almost despotic pre- 
eminence in his party. That party is by far the 
largest and most compact of all the parliamentary 
sections. With asmaller following than he now 
possesses, and in a less advantageous position, 
Mr. Disraeli was able to break up two administra- 
tions, numbering among their leaders and sup- 
porters all the statesmen and popular leaders of 
Great Britain. On the other hand, to drag him 
from office it has been necessary for all those 
statesmen and popular leaders to unite their efforts 
and their followers—and even thus, they have 
owed their success mainly to the blundering arro- 
gance of the Ministers whom he had made, and 
who assumed to be his masters. This assumption 
is not likely to occur again. Henceforth the 
leader of the Opposition will have his party well 
in hand—obedient to his slightest nod. However 
unwilling we may be to admit it, there can be no 
doubt of the discreditable fact, that Mr. Disraeli 
is at present by far the most influential man in the 
United Kingdom. 

Now, the question for our real statesmen to de- 
cide is a very important one. How is the govern- 
ment of the country to be carried on against a 
powerful Opposition, led by the most astute and 
unscrupulous politician that ever sat in Parliament? 
The state of affairs in this country, making allow- 
ance for the necessary difference of circumstances, 
is strikingly similar to that which existed in 
France just before the coup d'état. On the one 
side we have a shrewd, inscrutable, and reckless 
political adventurer, who, by a singular concur- 
rence of events, has secured the unreasoning and 
devoted adhesion of a vast body of discontented 
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landowners and cultivators of the soil. On the 
other side are all the great political notabilities, 
and a majority of the members of the Legislature, 
possessing much influence in the towns, but divided 
into several inharmonious factions of almost every 
political hue. It is idle to suppose, because coups 
d'état after the French fashion are impossible in 
this country, that there is therefore no danger in 
such a state of things as that which has just been 
described. The danger is twofold. In the first 
place, there is no reason to doubt that, if any ac- 
cidental cireumstance—such, for example, as a 
violent no-popery excitement—should at any time 
render the existing Government unpopular, the 
vigilant leader of the Opposition will be ready to 
take advantage of it. There will be a sudden and 
fierce parliamentary struggle, a defeat of the min- 
istry, a dissolution, and then Mr. Disraeli will be 
porne back into power at the head of a great ma- 
jority of ardent supporters. It may be said that, 
after all, the power of a minister is so closely cir- 
cumscribed in this country that even such an 
event could not produce any very injurious result. 
But it must be recollected that, though the legal 
power of a minister may be narrowly restricted, 
the power both for good and for evil which he 
derives from the support of party-spirit, and even 
of party-discipline, is very great; too great to be 
lodged in any but the most patriotic and scrupu- 
lous hands. With such support, one British min- 
ister drove America, and another Ireland, into 
rebellion ; a third loaded the country with its pre- 
sent burden of debt; a fourth carried Catholic 
emancipation; and a fifth free-trade. Having no 
desire to do Mr. Disraeli injustice, we must never- 
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COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

The retirement of the Derby Ministry is a most 
fortunate event for our Colonial Empire, which Sir 
John Pakington’s incompetency and wrongheaded 
Toryism were seriously endangering. It did not 
seem possible that at the present day a member 
of Parliament could be fonnd so little enlightened 
as to suppose that the intelligent communities in- 
habiting such colonies as Canada, Australia, and 
the Cape, could now be governed by the same 
arbitrary system of Colonial-office interference 
which was reluctantly endured some twenty years 
ago. Lord Derby, however, discovered this rare 
qualification for office in a respectable country 
gentleman, eminent as a chairman of quarter- 
sessions, and who has accordingly managed the 





government of the British colonies exactly in the 


‘spirit and temper with which he would have ad- 


ministered “ justices’ justice” in his county. 

This spirit was curiously exhibited on the 3rd 
of last month, when in reply to a question 
from Sir William Molesworth, the Colonial 





Secretary stated that it was not the intention of 


‘the Government to concede to the Canadians the 


| power of disposing of their “Clergy Reserves" — 





notwithstanding that this concession had been 


promised by the previous Government, and had 


been once more claimed by the Canadian House 
of Assembly, in an address to the Crown, adopted 
by the large majority of 52 to 22 votes. Sir 
John gives several reasons for refusing to keep 
this promise, all of which resolved themselves 
into one—viz., that he, sitting in Downing-street, 
knew what was good and proper for the Canadians 
better than the members of their own Legislature. 


theless say that the day, if it ever arrive, which | How Sir John Pakington, as a member of the 
shall see such a very lawless and vindictive person- | British Legislature, would relish a similar assump- 
age at the head of a reactionary majority of four | tion of superior knowledge in a stranger, one may 


hundred members in the House of Commons, is 
likely to prove an unfortunate day for the country. 

Dut there is a far greater and more imminent 
danger, of another kind, to be dreaded. It must be 
borne in mind that a still more reckless and vin- 
dictive political adventurer, with a large and most 
efficient army under his control, is constantly 
watching this country across the narrow strait 
Which a steamer can pass in ninety minutes. One 
consequence of the present state of parties in our 
Legislature is, that the Government will be liable 
at any time to be embarrassed, and even broken 
up, by a sudden and skilful movement of the Oppo- 
sition. Such an event, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would dead to nothing worse than 
4 mere “ ministerial crisis,’ may now afford a real 
or tancied opportunity for an unexpected attack 
irom without, The couchant tiger beyond the 
(iannel may seize such an occasion for his long- 
meditated spring. 

Such are the perils against which our statesmen 
have now to protect the country. Though these 


(angers may not be considered alarmingly urgent, 
they are yet probable and evident enough to render 
alack of due precaution an inexcusable fault in 
any tuinisters or political leaders who have the 
power of controlling or influencing the govern- 


| 





ment of the country. 


easily imagine. But it is not se easy to under- 
stand how Sir John Pakington, as a Minister of 
the Crown, could reconcile it to his sense of honour 
and duty to break a promise formally made, in 
the name of the Crown, to a colony which had 
done nothing to forfeit the concession. 

The case of the Cape colony is remarkably 
similar. A constitution, as is well known, was 
promised to the colony by Earl Grey; and it was, 
in fact, nearly completed, and ready to go into 
operation, when that minister went out of office. 
Lord Derby repeated Earl Grey's promise, and 
gave a positive assurance that there should be 
no delay in confirming the grant, and no re- 
trenchment of the privileges granted. Yet Sir 
John Pakington, disapproving of some provisions 
in the constitution (or, as the report goes, in- 
fluenced by the secret persuasions of a Cape 
functionary, now in this country, whose unpopu- 
larity in the colony has rendered him naturally 
averse to the introduction of free institutions into 
it) coolly repudiated these promises, and withdrew 
the constitution. On the 14th of last month, in 
reply toa question from Mr. Adderley, concerning 
a memorial from the colonists complaining of this 
treatment, Sir John Pakington replied that “ he 
had a despatch from the Lieutenant-Governor, 
stating that no excitement prevailed on the sub- 
E2 
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ject in Cape Town, and that any attempt to create 
an excitement was likely to prove unsuccessful.” 
This is the old story. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of a colony is appointed by the Colonial Minister. 
I’rom the Colonial Minister he expects promotion. 
And in nine cases out of ten, the subservient 
officials who fill these posts will write home what- 
ever they think likely to be most acceptable to 
their superior. How little the assurances of this 
particular Lieutenant-Governor are to be depended 
upon is shown by the following extract from the 
Cape Town Mail, of November 6, which was 
copied into the Datly News. It should be stated 
that the despatch announcing Sir John Pakington’s 
intention of withholding the constitution was 
only made known in the colony on the previous 
day :— 

At the last moment before the sailing of the steamer, 
the colonists have become aware of the indefinite post- 
ponement of the promised constitution, and virtual revoca- 
tion of the letters patent of 1850. The surprise and indig- 
nation of the public at this monstrous violation of efficial 
faith have already been freely expzessed; and measures are 
in contemplation for assembling a convention of delegates 


from the different districts, to consider the course of action 
te be pursued under these circumstances. 





It is clear that if there was “no excitement,” | 
there was something much more dangerous in the | 
minds of the colonists. The case is evidently one 
which demands the immediate action of the Go- 
vernment, to prevent the mischief which may 
otherwise result from Sir John Pakington’s cul- 
pable mismanagement and incredible blindness. 

In Australia, the state of affairs is quite as 
alarming, and from a similar cause. In the last 
session of Parliament, a petition was presented 
from the Legislative Council of New South Wales, 
praying that the colonial taxation and expenditure, 
the appointment to offices in the colony, and the’ 
local legislation in all questions ** not affecting the | 
prerogatives of the Crown or the general interests | 
of the empire,” might be left to the unfettered 
action of the Legislature and Guvernor of the 
colony. If these reasonable requests were granted, 
the Legislative Council declared its readiness to 
“ provide for the whole cost of their internal 
government, civil and military.” Such an ar- 
rangement, Which would retain the allegiance of 
the colonists, aud at the same time relieve the! 
iinperial treasury of all expense on account of 
the colony, is one which any commonly prudent. 
minister would have accepted at once. Yet it 
would seem that after the lapse of half a year, no| 
answer had been returned. On the 9th of last 
month, in reply to a question from Sir William 
Molesworth, Sir John Pakington stated that the 
Government, ‘after mature deliberation, had de- 
cided upon the extent to which they thought con- 
cession to that petition ought to be made,” but he 
could not enter into an explanation on the subject 
until after the recess. There can be no doubt that 
if the * explanation” had been of a nature likely 
to be satisfactory, it would have been given at 
once. In the mean time, the consequences of the 








mere delay are already becoming serious. An 
ominous account of the state of public feeling in 
the colony is given by the Sydney Morning Herald 
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of September 3, in an article from which the fol- 
lowing extract was reprinted, a few days ago, by 
the Times ;— 


This day’s mail will convey to her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment the details and results of the late movement in our 
Legislative Council. In the speeches delivered, and in the 
resolutions adopted, Ministers will hardly fail to perceive 
that the time has come when concessions can no longer be 
withheld, but at risks which even Ministers ought not to 
contemplate without alarm. In some of those speeches, it 
is true, expressions were employed of which sober-minded 
colonists entirely disapprove. But let Ministers be assured 
of this—that respecting the political wrongs by which those 
angry expressions were provoked there is throughout the 
country but one opinion and one feeling. There is but 
one opinion among all ranks and all parties as to the ne- 
cessity of ourhaving the unfettered control of all our cwn 
revenues and plenary powers of legislation on subjects 
purely colonial. The public mind has been so exasperated 
by the proceedings of the Home Government, that nothing 
short of a speedy removal of all our just causes of coin- 
plaint can arrest and put down that spirit ef disloyalty 
which has of late been gaining ground in every direction. 


The point which is most deserving of notice in 
all these cases is that to which we have already 
adverted, namely, that the demands of the colonists, 
whether in Canada, at the Cape, or in Australia, 


are not only reasonable in themselves, but are such’ 


as the Home Government ought to be glad to 
concede. Never before had any country an oppor- 
tunity of retaining a vast colonial empire at so 
cheap and easy a rate; and surely, never since the 
separation of the American colonies has such a 
splendid heritage of the British Crown been so 
needlessly imperilled, by official injustice and im- 
becility, as during the brief career of the Derby 
Administration. 
FOREIGN. 

On the 2nd of last month, the anniversary of the 
day on which the liberties of France were extin- 
guished, the long-expected changes in the govern- 
ment of that country took place, in a way remind- 
ing one of the sudden shifting of scenes and 
characters in a pantomime. <A plain ‘“ Republic” 
was suddenly transformed into a gorgeous “ Em- 
pire,” and M. Bonaparte, the Republican President, 
became Napoleon ILL., “ by the grace of God and 
the national will Emperor of the French.” Such 
a political phantasmagoria, in which all is unreal, 
baseless, and ephemeral, hardly awakens a languid 
curiosity ; and, but for the possible danger with 
which it may be fraught, would be wholly with- 
out interest for this country. ‘The mere title of 
Emperor could, indeed, add nothing to the despotic 
power which Louis Napoleon before possessed ; 
but it awakens recollections in France, and fears 
or sympathies in other countries, which may pro- 
duce important results. All Italy, north and 
south, is said to be already in a secret ferment, 
caused by reminiscences and hopes, to which the 
present hateful tyrannies in Lombardy, Rome, and 
Naples, lend a double strength. The late Repub- 
lican party in Italy is said to have disappeared 
altogether, absorbed in the Imperial party, which 
looks for deliverance to the armies of France. 
Such is the result of so governing a people that 
even a change of masters is welcomed by them as 
a relief. 

The Belgian Chambers, in mortal dread of their 
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werful and unscrupulous neighbour, have passed | 
a law restricting the freedom of .the press, lest its 
comments should give offence in that quarter. 
One can hardly blame the Belgian legislators ; yet 
it may be doubted whether their prudence or sub- 
serviency will avail them better than a more 
courageous course. Louis Napoleon is not a man 
who will lack a pretext whenever it may be con- 
venient for him to carry out the intention now | 
openly proclaimed by his subordinates, and extend | 
the frontiers of his Empire to the Rhine. 
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The Prussian and Spanish Governments have 
both been inspired, by the example of France, 
with the idea of restricting the powers of their 
respective legislatures, and have both encountered 
a strong opposition. The avowed object of the 
rulers, in both cases, is to strengthen their respee- 
tive Governments. They have not yet learned, 
or are incapable of appreciating, the simple truth, 
that the strength of a Government results not from 
its executive power, but from the attachment of its 
people. 
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Fulcher's Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical 
Miscellany. 1853. Sudbury: J. W. Fulcher. 
London: Suttaby and Co.; Longman, Brown, 
Green and Longmans. 

“ Fuicuer’s Ladies’ Pocket Book’’ has been for so 

many years a favourite with the public, and has so 

well deserved the good character it has attained, 
that we are not surprised to find it, as usual, 
abounding in good things. Bernard Barton 
thought it no scorn to make it the vehicle of some 
of his best pieces, which made their first appear- 
ance in its miniature pages. The volume for 

1853 is in no respect behind its predecessors. 

With original sketches by Frances Brown and 

Thomas Miller, and a long list of contributions 

from the Poets, to say nothing of the riddles, 

which it would take us six months to solve, Mr. 

Faulcher’s numerous patrons can hardly fail of 

being abundantly satisfied. 





The Retrospective Review. No.1. November, 1852. 
London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
Tuts is the first number of anew quarterly journal 
devoted to the review of old literature. The plan 
is not altogether new—a journal under the same 
title having been attempted nearly thirty years 
ago, though we believe it remained in existence 
not more than twelve months. ‘The present work 
promises well; the table of contents presents a 
good bill of fare, and the articles are written with 
spirit. We hope and trust that our new friend | 


— to become an old one, and prosper in the | 
and. 








Second Report of the Commissioners for the Exhibi- | 
tion of 1851, to the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio | 
Walpole, &e. &e. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 1852. 

From this Report, the importance of which is not 

to be judged from its size, we gather, for the 

information of our readers, a few facts which 
ought to be generally known, as they affect, more 
or less remotely, all classes of the people. In the 
first place, the balance remaining in the hands of 
the Commissioners, after defraying all the ex- 








penses of the Exhibition, is stated at £170,000 at 





least—an amount greater by £20,000 than was 
reckoned upon. The application of this larse 
surplus formed the chief difficulty of the Commis- 
sioners. Without even alluding to the number- 
less suggestions which have been made upon this 
subject, we will confine our notice to what it has 
been proposed to do with the money, and the 
steps which have already been taken in carrying 
out the proposition. Considering the acknow- 
ledged insufficiency of our home institutions for 
industrial instruction as compared with those ot 
other nations, the Commissioners state that they 
did not feel justified in allotting the funds to pur- 
poses of a limited, partial, or local character ; and 
they declare their conviction that the “ require- 
ment most felt by the country is an institution 
which should serve to increase the means of indus- 
trial education, and extend the influence of science 
and art upon productive industry.” They propose, 
therefore, the erection of a new institution in the 
metropolis, “devoted to the purposes of instruc- 
tion, adequate for the extended wants of industry, 
aud in connexion with similar institutions in the 
provinces ;” an institution that shall be “ rendered 
capable, by scholarships and by other means, of 
affiliating local establishments over this country, 
in India, and her Majesty's colonial possessions, 
whereby the results of its labours might be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible, and great advan- 
tage derived from a constant interchange of infor- 
mation between the parent institution and the 
bodies associated with it.” For such an institu- 
tion, which, to be worthy of the nation must ne 
cessarily embrace every department of practical 
science and art, a space of ground, according to 
the Commissioners, of not less than one hundred 
and fifty acres in extent, would be desirable, while 
less than half that amount would certainly be in- 
sufficient. It being altogether impossible to obtain 
land at any price in the centre of the metropolis 
adequate for the contemplated purpose, the Com- 
missioners availed themselves of the opportunity 
which offered of purchasing the Gore House es- 
tate, which esses a frontage of five or six hun- 
dred feet facing Hyde Park, which contains twen- 
ty-one and a half acres, and of which they obtained 
possession for £60,000, Twenty-one acres, how- 
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ever, would never admit of the complete develop- 
ment of their plan; and therefore, after duly 
weighing what appeared to them good and suffi- 
cient reasons for the bold step, they 

passed a resolution authorising the outlay of a sum not 
exceeding £150,000 of the surplus in the purchase of land 
(including the first purchase), upon condition that her 
Majesty's Government would engage to recommend to 
Parliament the contribution of a sum of like amount to- 
wards the purchases contemplated. This assurance having 
been obtained by us, we felt that we were placed in a posi- 
tion which would jastify us in proceeding, without an inju- 
rious loss of time, to make the further purchases ; being at 
the same time fully aware that we should be doing so at 
our own risk, but ‘equally convinced that, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, it was a duty to the country 
not to shrink from incurring that responsibility. Accord- 
ingly we entered into negotiations with the trustees of the 
Baron de Villars for the purchase of an estate belonging 
to him of the extent of forty-eight acres, and adjoining 
the Gore House estate already purchased by us. Theresult 
of these negotiations has been, that we have secured the 
possession of this estate for the sum of £155,000. Of this 
amount, the sum of £15,000 has been already paid by us 
as a deposit. 


The Commissioners further recommend that 
Parliament should obtain possession of the whole 
of the unoceupied ground adjoining that which 
they have purchased, and thus secure the whole 
of the one hundred and fifty acres which they con- 
ceive to be necessary for the full development of 
their plan. 

So much for the business done. The Commis- 
sioners make light of the weary distance of the 
locality of the proposed institution from the centre 
of the metropolis, and argue from the success of 
the Exhibition on a spot exactly opposite to it, 
that that part of London is not too remote for 
visitors. ‘hat it is not too remote for visitors 
appears to us a very equivocal recommendation for 
the site of an institution avowedly contemplated 
for the improvement of the industrious classes, the | 
immense majority of whom in London are perma- | 
nently resident some five or six miles to the east 
or north-east of it. The armies of artisans and 
operatives who visited the Exhibition did so for the 
most part individually but once or twice, and they 
sacrificed each of them a day's work in order to 
doso. They must do the same to visit the new insti- 
tution, if it ever be completed. For all practical 
purposes, so far as the Spitalfields weaver, and the 
three or four hundred thousand working-men who 
reside and must reside east of Temple Bar, are 
concerned, it might as well be situated on Salisbury 
Plain, or atthe Land’s End; they will never see it 
unless upon some few and infrequent holiday occa- 
sions, and they will derive no more benefit from it 
than they do from the impenetrable print-room of 
the British Museum, or from breaking their shins 
in the gloom of the Nineveh Caverns. It appears 
to us that a piece of ground might have been found 
purchaseable at one-third of the price paid for the 
Jand bought, somewhere to the north of the city, 
on a part of the district in which Finsbury Park 
has been projected, and which would have been 
accessible to hundreds of thousands who cannot 


afford the time nor the expense of travelling so far 
westward. 
speculate upon what might have been. 


But it is too late now perhaps to 
The bar- 





‘the modern Greeks is in most points 





gain is made, and the public must make the best 
of it. They will have to pay in some shape or 
other for the buildings to be erected on the ground ; 

that is the only thing to be predicted with any- 
thing like certainty at present; in other words, the 
profits of the Great Exhibition, whieh were not the 
property of the Commissioners, have been expended 
by them in securing a tax of some tens of thou- 
sands a-year, it may be, upon the pockcts of the 
public for a long and indefinite period. We hope, 
though we can hardly believe, that the institution 
which is to be, will, in its practical working, com- 
pensate the outlay, and that the people who have 
paid, and will pay for all, will not be asked in 
addition to pay for a sight of their own property. 


The Pronunciation of Greek; Accent oe (Juantity. 
A Philological Inquiry. By JounSrcanr Biackie. 
Professor of Greek in the University of E dinburgh 
Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox. London : 
Simpkin, Alarshall, and Co. 

Classical Literature in its relation to the Nineteenth 
Century and Scottish University Education. An 
inaugural Lecture delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh, November 2, 1852. By Joun Srvarr 
Brackie, Professor of Greek. Edinburgh: Suther- 
land and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 

Tue first of these works is designed to show the 

propriety of pronouncing the ancient Greek very 

nearly as the Romaic or modern Greek is pro- 
nounced by the subjects of King Otho. ‘The 
author discusses the question with much vigour of 
style and copiousness of learning; but he omits, 

after all, to consider the main point which must 
be settled before his arguments can produce con- 
viction—namely, the advantage which would arise 
from the proposed change. We may grant that 
he has proved—what the hest authorities have 2 long 
been inclined to admit—that the pronunciation of 
similar to 
that which prevailed among their progenitors two 
thousand years ago; but that admission goes but 
very little way towards establishing the principle 
that we ought to endeavour to pronounce Greek 
after the fashion of either the moderns or the 
ancients. The objects for which we learn either 

Latin or Greek differ in one respect from 

those that induce us to acquire a modern tongue; 

we do not expect ever to have occasion to speak 
either of the ancient languages to a foreigner. 

Were the French, or German, or Italian, to become 

a dead language—or were either of them only 


| spoken, in a very corrupt form, by an insignificant 


community in a remote corner of Europe— 
the precise pronunciation of that particular lane 
guage would cease to be a matter of mnch im- 
portance tous. We should learn it, as we now 
learn the classical tongues, solely for the advan- 
taves to be derived from an acquaintance with ite 
literature ; and these advantages would probably 
be just as great, whether our mode of pronouncing 
the language were accurate or not. In reading 
poetry, only, would a correct pronunciation of 
these modern tongues be important. But in regard 
to the Greek, it is admitted on all hands, curiously 
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enough, that the proper method of reading the 





‘or astatue; so that it be really a fine work, all 


etry of the ancients is altogether lost by the, will be content to ignore the tools by which it was 


moderns. 


slight consequence. We admire Homer and 


This loss, however, is really of very | wrought. 


The Dictionary before us is compiled 
on the simplest plan, and fills but a very small 


Sophocles, not for their rhythm, but for the poetic | space; the rhymes are divided into perfect, nearly 


beauties of their ideas and their diction. 


The | perfect, and allowable ; the work will be usefal, as 


mere sound of the language is a matter of as little; we said before, to many who have no thought of 


interest to us as the shape of the letters in which 
we write it. 

The ‘inaugural lecture” has for its object to 
advocate the claims of the Greek language and 
literature as a branch of study in our academies. 
There are few scholars who will not concur in the 
views which the author propounds on this subject, 
and which he enforces with great energy and much 
happiness of expression. 


Rhyming Dictionary for the use of Young Poets ; 
with an Essay on English Versification, and Ex- 


planatory Cbservations on the Selection and Use of 


Rhymes. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: K. 


Groombridge and Sons. 


Tus is a remarkably clever and well-digested 
little work. The Essay on English Versification, 
though occupying but a moderate space, is one of 
the completest treatises on the subject which has 
yet appeared, and it contains some note-worthy 
passages, calculated to be of use to prose-writers 
as well as poets, upon the remarkable powers of 
the consonants in descriptive writing. T*rom the 
Explanatory Observations we extract the follow- 
ing passage, which, it appears to us, expresses the 
common-sense view of the use of such technical 
aids to poetic art as Rhyming Dictionaries can 
afford. 


Byshe says that as, even in conversation, we often find 
ourselves at a loss for an apt word to express our meaning ; 
and as similar difficulties must naturally occur still more 
often in verse-writing, it is reasonable to assume that those 
engaged in the latter task will scarcely fail to reap some 
advantage from a Dictionary of Rhymes; since, in @ mo- 
ment, and without trouble, they may there find words 
which might not suggest themselves fora long time throngh 
the mere process of reflection. This is a fair and simple 
argument... .. What the Abbe Dubois once said of the 
French poets is probably true of not a few English ones; 
to wit, that, “ whatever they might say, they all kept some 
such book in their private workshops.” . ... Many of the 
most exquisite fancies of Keats, and, above all, in his 
‘* Endymion,” have obviously been prompted by the neces- 
sities of the rhyme..... Many other poets besides 
Keats might be shown to have taken suggestions from 


rhymes, and these both numerous and fine; nor is the cir- | 


cumstance of their having so done in the slightest degree 
disparaging. 


the one characteristic needful in poetry, and it mattered | 


not whence they sprung. Still less mattered it whether the 
Suggestive rhyines occured spontaneously to the mind, or 
were taken from a book. On this trifling distinction the 
question really and wholly hangs. Let not the alumni of 
tue muses, then, when they would express the whispers of 
the “maids divine” in fit terms, either seruple or be 


ashamed to have recourse to all such aids as lie at their 
command, 


As well might the artist scruple or be ashamed 
to have recourse to tinted paper, prepared canvas, 
or any of the numerous contrivances adapted to 
abbreviate his labour, or render it more effective. 
The world eares nothing for the mode in which a 
Work of art is achieved, be it a poem, a picture, 


If the thoughts were original, they possessed | 


writing poetry, and its careful perusal would en- 
| large and improve the vocabulary of most men. 
| 
| 
Yr Ynys Unyg; or, the Lonely Island. A Narra 
| tive for Young People. London: Simpkin, Mar 
| shall, and Co., Stationers Hall Court; George 
| Routledge and Co., Farringdon street. Newceastle- 
| upon-Tyne: F. and W. Dodsworth, 1552. 
Ir would puzzle the author of this singular narra- 
tive, we imagine, to inform us in what latitude the 
‘Lonely Island” is to be found. The tale purports 
to be the history of a family group, consisting 
chiefly of ladies and children, who set forth ina 
well-victualled yacht in search of adventure on the 
ocean. They are driven by a storm to the island 
with the ugly name, where they are compelled to 
| take up their abode, while the captain and crew, 
unloading the damaged yaclit, proceed with her to 
a distant part to get her repaired. During the 
' absence of the crew, the ladies and children lead a 


sort of Crusoe life in the desert island, where they 
run the risk of being devoured by a monster snake, 
'who bolts their cow at a meal, but is fortunately 
killed before he has time to digest it. After the 
snake come a gang of pirates, who are kept at bay 

by the valour of the ladies and children. Dy and 
_by the yacht returns in the hands of pirates who 

have captured her, bringing back the captain and 
gamekeeper (!) who contrive to rejoin the ladies. 
| The family party is at length besieged in their 

refuge on the top of a high rock; but the pirates 
| not being able to get at them, threaten to sweep 
the surface of the rock with the cannon of the 
yacht, lying some hundred feet below! However, 
| Just as they are all going to be blown to atoms by 
the cannon, a man-of-war's boat is heard rowing 
round the point, and the pirates are overpowered 
by British tars. A happy conclusion winds up the 
story. This volume is the joint production of an 
author who cannot write, of an artist who cannot 
draw, and of a printer who cannot print. The 
ladies talk slang, and are described as muttering 
“horrible imprecations” against their adversaries ; 
they are vulgar in manners, and degraded in 
‘mind; at the same time they are described as 








pious and prayerful, and held up as religious ex- 
amples tothe young. The only respectable por- 
tion of the book is its binding, which is neat and 
| substantial; all within the covers is rubbish of the 
first water. 


How to 
STOWE. 
Lon- 


How to make Money. By A Traprsman. 
invest Money. By Harner Bercurn 
Birmingham: J.W. Showell, Temple-street 
don: Arthur Hall and Co. 1852. 

Tus little book, which should be in every man’s 

waistcoat-pocket, contains the advice of a father to 

a son on the subject of money-getting. It briefly 
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but effectually exposes the false morality of many 
of our commercial maxims, and lays bare the 
heartless oppression of which they are too often 
the sources, In this money-hunting age a manual 
that teaches the young to prefer a pure heart anda 
clear conscience to a full purse cannot be too widely 
circulated or too frequently read. The price of this 
neat little tract is next to nothing compared with 
the importance of the subject upon which it treats. 
Upon the story by Mrs. Stowe, “‘ How to invest 
Money,” we need say nothing: the authoress of 
“Uncle Tom” commands a numerous audience, 
and never fails to enlist their sympathies. A single 
envelope will contain this little treatise, which is 
not too long for a tradesman to read, however 
deeply engaged in business. 





The Unseen Hand ; or, Episodes in an Eventful Life. | 
By the Rev. Stroprorp J. Ram, M.A, Incumbent 
of Warslow and Elkstone, Staffordsaire. Bath: | 
Binns and Goodwin. London: Whittaker and | 
Co.; Hamilton and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and | 
Boyd. Dublin; J. M‘Glashan. 

Tis is one of Binns and Goodwin's admirable 

typographic performances, and, as a specimen of 

printing, may challenge comparison with anything 
that ever issued from the press. The sight of it 
would rejoice the soul of old Hazard, if he could 
rise from his grave and look at it; he was the best 

English printer in his day, and he wrought his 

typographical marvels on the same premises now 

occupied by his worthy successors, the Messrs. B. 

and G.; but he never conceived the excellence to 

which the art could be brought by means of in- 
ventions unknown in his time. We are sorry that 
our praise of the “ Unseen Hand” must stop here. | 

As a religions romance, it is the merest milk-and-_ 

water twaddle that was ever perpetrated; while, | 

as a work of literature, it is disgraceful to a man | 
who has taken a degree at the university, and fills’ 
the position of a clergyman and a scholar. Seduced 
by the pretentious title, “ Episodes in an Eventful 
Life,” we sat down to its perusal, expecting both 
interest and instruction from its pages. Alas! all 
the events in this wonderful history may be 
summed up in a single paragraph. Here they 
are :—Henry Carlton, a rather soft and lackadaisi- 
cal young man, loses his mother and inherits her 
property; he travels through Switzerland, and 
arrives at Venice, where he spends his evenings, 
being a dab at the oar, in rowing about in a gon- 
dola (!) on the Grand Canal. He comes home, 
and falls in love with Florence Moultrie, whose 
parents, sceing that he is not over-steady nor very | 
rich, object to the match. He goes off in a tiff to | 
college, where he smokes cigars and drinks | 

“bishop,” but does not ctherwise distinguish 

himself. In the vacation he takes a trip to Ire- 

land, and comes back no wiser than he went. 

Hearing that Florence is about to be married to a 

Mr. Sandford, he resolves to quit the country; 

ard, dressing himself like a common sailor, takes 

a passage on board an American liner. The vessel 

sticks in the mud on leaving dock, and Henry 

s ashore to pass an hour or two with a friend. 
is friend dissuades him from the voyage, and he 











‘returns to college, mends his manners, leaves off 


“bishop,” boat-racing, and cigars, and, in reward 
of his virtue, marries the maiden of his choice, 
who had never forsaken him all the while, Mr. 
Sandford being nothing more than a blunder of 
Henry’s sister's. But if there are no events, the 
want of them iscompensated byabundance of preach- 
ing ; all of it, we have no doubt, with a pious and 
charitable intention ; but all of it, too, of the most 
tame, trite, and unintellectual character. The au- 
thor denounces oratorios on the ground that people 
go to hear them from motives of amusement; but 
he leads his hero into a gin-shop for no other rea- 
son than that he may have the opportunity of 
describing the scene, which he does very stupidly, 
as the following extract will show. 


One half of the persons present were in a state of par- 
tial intoxication; a few were in the act of leaving the room, 
supporting themselves by means of tables and benches. 
There were individuals there of all ages—the old hoars- 
headed sinner, who appeared as if he must be within a 
week of death—the strong man of forty rushing into the 
arms of a premature termination of life—the young man of 
five-and-twenty, whose young wife and helpless babe were 
pining in desolate loneliness on the cold, fireless hearth. Nor 
was it men only who were to be observed in this miserable 
scene ; there were females also, &. &,—pouring down glass 
after glass, Kc. 


A word or two on the above precious piece of 
rubbish. The Rev. Stopford Ram tells us in his , 
preface that the events of this book are true, and 
that names only are changed; and he refers espe- 
cially to the description of the gin-shop, on which 
he seems to pride himself, as being true also. 
Doubtless such scenes are but too frequent, and 
their demoralising effect can never be sufficiently 
exposed ; but a man who professes to write the 
truth should be able at least to steer clear of the 
ridiculous and the impossible. Think of a man 
“rushing into the arms of a premature termination *” 
Is this the sort of imagery cultivated at college ? 
or worthy of a Master of Arts? ‘Then how did 
Mr. Ram know that the young man of five-and- 
twenty had a wife and child? And we want to 
know how they cou/d be “ pining in desolate lone- 
liness on a cold, fireless hearth,” seeing that it was 
in the middle of summer when the father was 
found in the gin-shop—Henry, who saw them 
there, having just dined off green peas? The 
reader will place what reliance he chooses on Mr. 
Ram's professions of truthfulness, which, however, 
we have no intention of impeaching. One word 
more and we have done. Henry’s friend, aclergy- 
man at Liverpool, takes him to the dying bed of 
an old man, whom they find cursing and swearing 
at the doctor for not being quick in attendance. 
The poor blaspheming wretch is transformed into 
a saint by the talismanic treatment of the clergy- 
man in the course, as it would appear, of some 
twenty minutes, and dies that night in a “ joyful 
hope,” &. This needs no comment: the tremen- 
dous mischief resulting from the publication of 
such awful delusions as these must be apparent to 
every thinking mind. Let Mr. Ram weigh well 
his responsibilities ; whatever he may think of it, 
he is no conjuror, and his book will do little good 
to himself or any one else. In a humble parish, 





he 


in some very uncultivated district, he may find a 
sphere of usefulness, but to the walks of literature 
he has no vocation. 


Scotch County Courts. Twelve Articles reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Evening Courant. Edinburgh: 
Paton and Ritchie. 1852. 

Sheriff Courts of Scotland. Remarks on the pro- 
vosed Changes on the Constitution, Jurisdiction, 
and Procedure of these Courts. By an Advocate, 
not a Sheriff. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood and Sons. 1852. 

TuesE two pamphlets may perhaps be regarded as 
the exponents of public opinion divided just now on 
the question of the Sheriff Courts in Scotland. 
The first, setting forth the evils and abuses of the 
present system, insists upon the necessity of a 
sweeping measure of reform, and advocates the 
extension of the Sheriff's summary jurisdiction to 
all cases under £50, by which the abnormal 
expenses of litigation would be reduced to some- 
thing within the bounds of reason and justice, and 
courts of law, no longer existing as mere mantraps, 
from the meshes of which it is impossible to escape 
without being fleeced, would be for the benefit of 
the public, and not wholly and solely for the ad- 
vantage of the lawyers. ‘The other pamphlet, by 
an Advocate, takes a conservative view of the 
question, admitting the necessity and desirable- 
ness of a certain amount of reform, especially as 
to lessening the delays and expenses of procedure, 
but dissents strongly from the extension of the 
jurisdiction in the manner proposed, alleging that 
all that is necessary are a few minor modifications 
in the constitution of the Sheriff-courts, the fun- 
damental principles of which are excellent, and 
would be thus rendered admirably adapted to the 
due independent and satisfactory administration of 
justice. We have no pretensions to a right to in- 
terfere in this question. We know, however, that 
Englishmen have benefited largely by the late 
reform in the County-courts; and we could wish 
our friends around “‘ Auld Reekie” to share in like 
advantages. That they may be enabled to judge 
as to the desirableness of a change by which most 
of them are likely to be affected some day or other, 
we recommend the perusal of these pamphlets, in 
which the question appears to be thoroughly 
handled in all its bearings. 





The Highlanders ; the Scottish Martyrs ; and other 


Poems. By the Rev. James G. Smarr, Bervie. 
Third Edition. Edinburgh: Johnstone and 
Hunter. London: J. Nisbet and Co.; and KR. 
2 heobald. Glasgow: J. R. Macnair and Co. 
“1852. 


Tue words, “ third edition,” upon the title-page of 
a volume of poems, are themselves a guarantee of 
more than ordinary merit. Mr. Small writes well, 
and versifies elegantly and correctly; and if he 
rarely rises to sublimity or emulates the bold 
flights of some of his country’s bards, he never 
sinks to the level of mediocrity. His volume is 
a pleasing companion for a quiet hour; and the 
perusal of it will recall many a picturesque and 
agreeable scene to the recollection of the Highland | 
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tourist as well as to the student of Scottish history. 
We would advise the summer-traveller in Scotland 
to bring away the volume in his a and to 
recur to it when he would re-awaken the most 
interesting associations of his journey. 


Ireland, considered as a Field for Investment or 
Residence. By Witttam Botiock Wenssten, Esq. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1852. 

Tue author of this work having visited every 
county in Ireland except two, and thus had oppor- 
tunities extending over some years of estimating 
both the capabilities of the soil and the character 
of the people, has come to the conclusion that 
Englishmen are labouring under a misapprehension 
as to these most important points. He seeks 
therefore to dispel their unfounded prejudices, and 
to lay before them a statement of the advantages 
that Ireland at the present moment offers to capi- 
talists as a field for investment. We have private 
reasons for believing that Mr. Webster is right in 
his assertion that the vast amount of capital now 
seeking investment may be employed as securely 
and more profitably in Ireland at the present 
moment than in any part of Great Britain. The 
facts which he has industriously collected together 
in his book all go to prove the truth of his state- 
ment; but we can do no more here than refer the 
reader to his little work, which will amply repay 
the cost of purchase and the pains of perusal. 


Facts and Observations on the Physical Education 
of Children, especially as regards the Prevention of 
Spinal and other Deformities. By Samcet. Hare, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 
London: J. Churchill, 46, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square. 1852. 

Mr. Hare's work on the prevention, causes, and 

treatment of curvatures of the spine is well known 

in the medical world, and has run through several 
editions. His contributions to that peculiar part 
of medical science to which he has devoted his 
energies have been highly spoken of by those who 
have better qualifications for judging of their 
merits than we can pretendto. He is known asa 
clear and intelligible writer and a successful practi- 
tioner; and his testimony on the subject of the per- 
sonal deformities and personal ollalein which a 
preposterous fashion has inflicted upon the female 
sex will carry, perhaps, as much weight as that of 
any member of the faculty. It is for this reason that 
we look upon the little work before us as a valuable 
boon to parents, and ail who have the care and cus- 
tody of female children. It has been written and 
published by a practical man, with the view of pre- 
venting the very diseases which it has been the 
business of his life to alleviate and to cure. It is 
probable that among the hundreds or thousands of 

cases that have passed through his hands, only a 

very small per-centage indeed were such that a 

little timely care on the part of the parents or 

guardians of the patients might not have prevented ; 
and it may be that this little volume owes its exis- 
tence to the recognition of that fact. There are 
few parents who will read these pages without 
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having their eyes opened to some blunder in their 
ment of their offspring; and yet they will 
learn nothing that the plainest common-sense, with 
the trouble of a little reflection, might not have 
taught them. The truths here inculcated are such 
as no mother would think of questioning—the 
mischief is that few deem them of sufficient im- 
rtance as to adopt them practically in rearing 
and educating their children. 


Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of “ Forty 
Days in the Desert.” London: Arthur Hall, Vir- 
tue and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 1853. 


Wues a man uniting in his own person the pos- | 
session ‘of good literary capabilities and first-rate | 
talent as an artist sets forth on a travelling-expe- | 
dition with the intention of perpetuating, both by | 


neil and pen, the scenes, the incidents, and the 
utterly unlike it, being, in faet, along and steep inclined 
plane of deep, loose volcanic dust, without a single block 


impressions of his journey, we are justified in ex- 
ing something more than anordinary book as 
the result of his labours. It would seem that Mr. 


things were expected of him. At any rate, he has 
done what very few men could do; he has sur- 
passed himself on this occasion, and produced a 
series of pictures which, now that Turner is gone, 
none of our artists, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Pyne, could be found to equal. He has painted 
the atmosphere with a truth and delicacy which in 
some of these southern landscapes gives the eye 
a range of thirty or forty miles in the space of a 
few square inches; the exquisite feeling shown in 
the management of the distances is, in fact, worthy 
of the highest praise. In matters of architectural 


detail he is equally successful, as a single glance | 


at the frontispiece, the interior of the Chapel Royal 
at Palermo, will show—that engraving presenting 
as near an approach to the effect of colour as it is 
perhaps possible to give in black and white alone. 
Again, the effect of time upon the crumbling 
columns of many a Grecian temple, which has 
stood the storms and wrecks of twenty centuries, 
is so happily rendered that one might almost swear 
to their date without recurring to their history. 


Mr. Bartlett has been fortunate in his engravers, 
who have entered into the spirit of the artist and | 
done justice both to themselves and him. The) 


literary portion of the work is in no way unworthy 
of the pictorial—in one sense even that is pictorial, 


. . ’ 
for the author paints, and must paint, whether he ; é 
| from Berlin, a man of immense information, but of almost 


| child-like simplicity of manner, and as full of animal 


handles the pencil or the pen. One or two of his 
pen-pictures we will transfer to our columns. The 


following is a description of the population of, 


Naples :— 


Our way lay along the sea-shore, through the noisiest 
quarter of Naples, and of what that is nothing but expe. 
rience can convey an adequate idea. The noise of Lon- 
don is caused by the monotonous roar of thousands of 
vehicles incessantly rolling over the pavement; the sound 
of the human voice seems rarely heard. But here it is the 
very reverse. To hear for the first time the confused 
babble of innumerable voices which arises from Naples, 
you would suppose that it could be caused by nothing less 
than a general insurrection. The most ordinary transac- 
tion is accompanied by an infinity of passionate outcries, 
ludicrous superlatives, and almost frenzied gesticulation. 








The voice is pitched in a high shrill note, which the least 
excitement eXalts into a downright scream, and the Neapo- 
litan is thrown into a state of excitement even upon the 
most trivial cause. Where that is wanting I have heard 
them yell for the mere pleasure of exercising the lungs. 
Clamour, in short, is to this people a necessity of exist- 
ence. In this climate, moreover, among the poorer classes, 
half the avocations of life are carried on almost or wholly 
in the street, where they work at their respective trades— 
cook, wash, eat, scold, fight, and perform almost all the 
suggestions of appetite and the functions of nature in the 
sight of every passenger. Such a burrow of filth as the 
lower part of Naples is hardly to be paralleled elsewhere ; 
the fry of its population may be likened to the maggots 
with which a decayed cheese is all in a ferment—as nasty, 
as closely packed, as busy and as happy. 


We must accompany the author and artist in 
his descent from Mount Vesuvius, after having a 
peep into the crater. 


We had now to descend the mountain upon the side 
facing Pompeii, opposite to that by which we came up, and 


of lava or impediment whatever; so that we might have 


: . . rolled a ball nearly from the top to the bottom, By the 
Bartlett, while engaged in the preparation of the’ 


present volume, had been fully aware that great. 


guide’s direction, we therefore adopted a suitable style 
of descent. Driving his heels into the sand, and 
leaning back to preserve his equilibrium, he darted for- 
wards, or rather downwards, at railroad speed, disappearing 
amidst a cloud of dust, which seemed to roll after him 
down the side of the mountain. A moment's hesitation, 
and we dashed after him in like manner, and speedily 
found, that, once committed to the descent, it required the 
utmost exertion of the muscles, like those of an unhappy 
victim on the treadmill, or the traveller when the bottom 
ef his chaise fell out and he had to run for Lis life, to keep 


_on with unfaltering velocity and increasing momentum to 


the goal. A single pause or hitch in the flying descent, 


and we should have flung off at a tangent, heels over head, 


performing endless gyrations and summersaulis, till 


abruptly pulled up by the first obstacle to our headlong 


career, with the breath beaten out of our bodies. Tremen- 
dous was the excitement of the race. Our coat-tails flew 
out behind; our hair streamed in the wind; our straw hats, 
threatening to take flight, were wildly grasped by one hand, 
while with the other we controlled our movements as with 
a rudder; our legs going like the strokes of a piston, and 
our lungs in a perfect roar of laughter; albeit, half suffu- 
eated with the dust of our own raising, we happily achieved 
the descent without a single trip or tumble, in a space of 
time which seemed quite ridiculous compared to that which 
it had taken us to climb up. 


Mr. Bartlett falls in with some Germans, 


" Of all travelling companions, commend me (says he) 
to the Germans; there is about them a plainness and 
heartiness congenial to John Bull. And then the economy 
of the thing! only leave them to manage the expenses, to 
do battle with the innkeepers, and you will come off at 
least a third cheaper than in your own character of an 
Englishman. ... One of these gentlemen was a savant 


spirits as a schoolboy broke loose for a holiday... . When 
the account was presented, it was his custom to pore over 
it long and intently; then, pointing to it with his finger, 
he slowly lifted up his eyes to those of the trembling 
waiter, with a solemn intensity of stare, as if to petrify the 


_wretch who could dare to present so infamous and extor- 
tionate a demand. The battle then began in earnest, every 


item being disputed with the utmost fierceness and tenacity, 
the conflict ending in a considerable reduction; the inn- 
keeper, knowing that if he charged the articles at less than 
prime cost he would have to take something off, having 
prudently put down more than he expected to get, although 
not more than he would bave been perfectly conteated to 
receive, 


The following is a picture of sunrise seen from 
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the summit of Mount Etna; we question if the 
pencil could have painted it better :— 

It was between ‘three and four; the stars were rapidly 
disappearing from the paling sky, while the eastern horizon 

to redden faintly with the dawn. Everything in the 
vast gulf belew was dark and formless—the sea barely 
distinguishable from the land—vast, whitish clouds, like 
wool-sacks, floating solemnly above it. A few bars of 
crimson soon appeared in the eastern horizon, the sea-line 
became defined, the jagged edges of the distant mountains 
of Apulia cut against the sky. At this moment our guides 
shouted to us to stand upon the edge of the crater, and 
look out over the interior of the island, which stretched 
away to the westward like a sea of rugged summits, 
blended in the shadowy mists of dawn. Just as the sun 
rose, an immense shadow of the most exquisite purple was 
projected from the voleano half over the island, while 
without its range the light struck with magic suddenness 
upon the tops of the mountains below—a phenomenon so 
admirably beautiful that it would more than have repaid 
us for the labour of the ascent. 

But we have trespassed upon our space, and must 
forbear any further extracts. The relation of the 
author’s tour is preceded by an historical summary, 
by means of which the reader may renew, at a very 
small expense of labour, his knowledge on the sub- 
ject of ancient and classical Sicily, and trace the 
principal events which have happened upon the 
island from the time of its first colonisation by the 
Athenians down to the massacres of the brutal and 
bloody Bomba. He may then, in the company 
of the lively and intelligent author and artist, visit 
every place worthy of note, and become intimately 
acquainted as well with the eminently picturesque 
aspect of the island, abounding in Grecian and 
Norman antiquities, as with the social and domestic 
life of its modern inhabitants. The volume is in 
all respects admirably got up, and fitted for what 
it is designed for—a really handsome present. 


The Case of the Manchester Educationists. A Review 
of the Evidence taken before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in relation to the state of 
Education in Manchester and Salford. By J. H. 
Hinrox, M.A. London: Snow, Paternoster-row. 
Manchester: Fletcher and Tubbs. 

Mr. Hivsron has here made out a very strong 

case against the Manchester Local Bill, which, as 

our readers will remember, sought to establish a 

system of education designed ultimately to be- 

come national, which should be paid for out of 
local rates to be assessed, after the manner of the 
poor-rates, by the inhabitants themselves. It is 
asserted, and with some show of reason, that such 

a bill would entail Government control, create a 

religious endowment, and violate liberty of con- 

science both in the child and the rate-payer. 

Other objections are advanced against the measure, 

but these are enough, if fairly established, to 

Justify its rejection. -In fairness, however, it must 

not be forgotten that the portraiture here drawn 

of the Manchester Local Bill is limned by a 

Strenuous advocate of the voluntary system ; 

and that, with the same materials at his command, 

& writer with a different bias might, with equal 

candour, produce a very different picture. We 

have no wish to see the voluntary system—if sys- 
tem it can be called-coumlaaied, nor do we see 
how it can possibly be done. Benevolence is 





strong as death and will have its way, and pro- 
selytism is stronger, and both together constitute 
the bone and sinew of voluntaryism; we do not 
venture to state in what proportion these two 
elements exist together—those who wish to as- 
certain can easily make the experiment for them- 
selves. But though not wishing to see voluntary 
efforts supplanted, we do object, and that strongly, 
to relying for education solely upon them. It 2 
pears to us unjust that private benevolence should 
be taxed with the expense and labour of attempting 
what it never can adequately perform, and further, 
that in performing what it does it is likely to 
work as much mischief in one direction as g 

in another. He must be blind to the existing 
state of education in this country who does not 
see that, leaving religious doctrinal dogmas out of 
the question, the principal result of the voluntary 
efforts is a very low and beggarly rate of in- 
struction diffused among a very extensive class— 
the fact being, that tens of thousands of lads and 
young girls, who would have been well-educated had 
their parents been compelled to pay, as they could 
have paid, for a practically useful education, are sent 
to make their way in the world with nothing better 


than a miserable smattering of such mere elements 





of knowledge as voluntaryism affords—and thus 
the good effected by imparting a little instruction 
to those who would have had none, is counter 
balanced by giving but a little to those who with- 
out eleemosynary assistance would have had more. 
Would it not work much better for the ignorant 
if the voluntaries would countenance a compre- 
hensive plan for the diffusion of what is called 
“Secular” education alone, and limit their ex- 
ertions to the supply of religious instruction at 
regular and stated seasons ? 


Religion and Education in relation to the People. 
By Joux Atrrep Lancrorp. London: Jolin Chap- 
man, 142, Strand. 1852. 


Premisina that we have no intention of endorsing 
the whole of this very eloquent writer's opinions 
on the subject of religion and education, we shall 
let him speak for himself to the extent of a few 
short paragraphs, which appear to us so perfectly 
apropos to the present state of the question, 80 
admirably expressed, and based so irresistibly 
upon the spirit of truth and candour, that we can- 
not do better than reprint them for the benefit of 
our readers. 


Accepting for myself the historic ani an ideal Christ, 
and having a firm faith in the power of His spirit 
and example ty regenerate the world, lam a Christian; 
but it seems to me that it would be to deny my Master if 
I failed to see that it is not mecessary to accept him after 
this fashion, or to believe in him according to this doctrine 
of divinity, to enable me or any man to lead a holy and « 
divine life. In this has been the great error of the Chris- 
tian world; and until men see that religion consists, not 
in striving after an impossible unanimity of belief, but ‘in 
doing the will of my Father who is in heaven,’ the evils 
we deplore will remain, and the education of the people be 
retarded. 

My particular religions belief is an individual trath; 
that is, it is true to me; but if I were to make it an uni- 
versal truth, and insiet on its being taught to and accepted 
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by all, I injure the higher and the absolute truth, and 
commit a wrorg to society. 

Men let the people grow up in ignorance and almost 
consequent sin, because they insist that questions on which 
they cannot agree, and never will agree, shall form a part 
of education. 

For myself, I very much doubt the wisdom of teaching 
dectrinal religion to children at all. The young mind is 
incapable of seeing the minute metaphysical distinctions 
on which some of our theological differences rest; and to 
teach them as they are now taught, as simple and abstract 
truths, is an injustice which is sure to recoil on the teach- 
ing. Sectarianism has made it a sin to teach two sides of 
a question; and, as a child grows up, he learns that those 
things which he was taught to look upon as so many essen- 
tial and infallible doctrines, have not only their opposite 
readings, but are even openly denied and disbelieved. 
What is the consequence? A distrust of all truth, and a 
repudiation of all inquiry...... The child thus taught 
either becomes a narrow-minded fanatic or a scoffing 
unbeliever. No man would lay before a child the many 
theories of life which science and philosophy have formed, 


and ask him to adopt this one and reject the others....... | 


Would it not be wise to adopt this plan in religious cul- 
ture? We should have more sincere religion if we did. 
Men would not be the stereotyped doubles of one another— 
the son the new edition of the father from generation to 
generation—as they are now, but large-minded, charitable, 
strong in their own faith, and respecters of the faith of 
others. 


We need not comment upon these passages. 
The same manly feeling pervades the whole book, 
which demands the attention of all interested in 
the educational question. 


A Four Months’ Tour in the East. By J. R. 
Anpsrews, Esq. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. Fanti: 
Orr and Co. = 1853. 

Mr. Anprews is quite an original traveller in his 

way. He wanders through Egypt, the Desert, 

Jerusalem, the shores of the Dead Sea, and the 

plains of Syria, in the spirit of an auctioneer’s 

porter drawing upacatalogue. He omits nothing, 
but he sees everything with the eyes that are in his 
head, and through a plain matter-of-fact medium, 
uninfluenced by poetry or sentiment, religion or 
antiquity. He puts down all things in his journal 
at what they are worth at the present moment, 
and nothing more, and has no notion of valuing 
things by association which in themselves are 
worth little. 
andria and Cleopatra’s bath are “not worth the 
trouble of a visit”—the Pyramids are “not equal 
to expectation,” and disappoint him to an extent 
which he had never felt before—the mosques are 
shabby, the island of Elephanta is a stupid place, 


and not worth the plague of getting to it, &c. &c. | 


He warns his readers, if they wish to preserve 


their reverence for the Holy Land, not to set foot. 


in Jerusalem, and denounces Palestine as a 
“mockery, a snare, and a delusion,” declaring his 
conviction that the whole country “ is one of great 
disappointment in every point of view.” He is 
at Jerusalem during the annual concourse of pil- 
grims, whose religious fervour, however, he does 
not participate—and at the grotto of the Nativity, 
says he, ‘the attendant made a sign for me to 
kneel down and kiss the pavement, but I de- 
clined.” In a word, he is not to be done into 
enthusiasm of any kind, but prefers his own opi- 


With him the catacombs at Alex- 
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nion, and publishes it too, in spite of Lamartine 
and all his followers. There is something naive 
in this mode of writing on the East; and Mr. 
Andrews’s book may be admired as a sort of /usus 
nature, and quoted as an example to writers 
whose imagination carries them beyond the limits 
of veracity. The following extract is worth 
reading :— 

Our Church Missionary Society has had a station in 
Cairo for several years, but they have never yet made a 
single convert from the Mahommedan faith. The reply of 
an enlightened Mahommedan (?) to a missionary is cha- 
racteristic of the race of Moslems: “ Your religion,”’ said 
‘he, “gives me three Gods and one wife: mine gives me 

three wives and one God; I prefer my own.” 





John Chapman, 142, Strand. 

1852. 

Tuts very singular and deeply-interesting story is 
conceived and wrought out in a manner which has 
scarcely a precedent or parallel in the whole range 
of the romantic literature of this country. Whether 
the idea be an original one, or borrowed from 
something similar to be met with among the 
German romancists, is more than we can pretend to 
determine; but the details are managed with admi- 
rable skill, and the interest of the narrative, though 
it is altogether connected with one event, which 
never takes place, never slackens, but deepens and 
accumulates up to the very last page and paragraph, 
which consigns the unfortunate hero to the embrace 
of a grim fortitude as his last and only resource 
against a hopeless destiny. Preciosa is an exqui- 
sitely-drawn character, but one, we humbly con- 
ceive, whom a merciful Providence has never per- 
mitted to exist save in the capacious brain of a 
man of genius. She is at once more and less than 
woman, & ministering angel and a torturing fiend, 
the former from innate goodness, the latter from 
circumstance. Lovely, affectionate, accomplished 
and unselfish, she wants the one element of passion 
to make her human, and, wanting that, works the 
life-ruin of her best friend, who is doomed to wear 
out his days in the miserable proof that— 
Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 

The plot of the tale is extremely simple, and 
might be comprised in a short paragraph, which 
we forbear to write because it would mar the effect 
of the careful perusal of the volume, which we 
warmly recommend to the reader. 


| Preciosa. A Tale. 


Two Historical Dramas or Tragedies. By Jcvenis. 
London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 
1852. 

Tuere is no need of the word “ Juvenis” on the 

title of this volume to inform us that it is the pro- 

duction of a very young writer. The fact is evi- 
dent in every line; and it is further evident that 
he has made atremendous mistake as to the extent 
and proper application of his powers. The drama 
requires an experience of human character in the 
writer as well as a knowledge of historic events. 
Who ever heard a cobler talk in this strain ? 


1st Cit. Solicitor, attorney, beggar, all the same to me, 
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and but expedient terms, the which I occupy not one nor 
all— 
and can anyone, from cobler to crowned head, tell 
us what he means? Then we have Manlius and 
his wife talking in the following fashion :-— 
Man. My gentle lady, who did thus disturb 
The sunshine of your peace ? 
Cor. There was no sun ; 
But all was dark within my kenn’d horizon. 
Man. Nosun! Your gentle spirit is the sun; 
Jilumining, as from a centre, all 
The motions of your bodily disguise, 
And fair emotions of your sensitive heart. 
Cor. Thou art my sun; and lighting other worlds 
Between us, wast to me an orb opaque. 
Man. Two suns are needless, for one lights all heaven; 
The second were redundant. 
Cor. Bat being both 
Of the same distance, temperature and use, 
In unison are found but one vast radiation. 
Man. So let us live without a ray dissentient—c. Kc. 


Now we are ready to swear that out of the atmos- 
phere of a lunatic asylum such rubbish was never 
spoken by man and wife, and never will be. We 
will give Juvenis a word of advice. Let him for- 
swear pedantry, and not garnish his pages with 
learned notes which have nothing to do with the 
text. Let him forswear plagiarism too, nor, while 
he modestly disclaims an obligation to Juvenal for 
an idea which has not the most distant similarity 
with his own, suffer himself to be caught again 
clumsily paraphrasing a speech in Shakspeare’s 
“ Julius Cesar” without acknowledgment. Lastly, 
let him get down as soon as possible from the tall 
stilts on which he now walks the earth with his 
head above the clouds, and look about him and see 
what the world are really doing, and take cogni- 
vance of that true ideal which is ever clinging 
round the skirts of fact, and, seizing all he can, 
lay up treasure for future use. He is not a block- 
head, and may one day find work to do—and do 
it—if he will sweat himself in time of vain and 
flatulent conceits. 


The Parsis; or, Modern Zerdusthians. A Sketch. 
By Grorce Henry Brices. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
Bombay: Andrew Dunlop. 1852. 

Tue Parsis, or Parsees, sometimes called the Fire- 

Worshippers, are the scattered remnant of that 

mighty nation who, five hundred years before the 

Christian era, had spread their dominion from the 

Hellespont to the Indus. After flourishing for 

more than a thousand years, they fell beneath the 

Mohammedan sword at the decisive battle of 

Navahand, and the Persian monarchy was over- 

thrown. ‘Those who would not conform to the 

creed of Mahomet were driven forth as fugitives 
from their native country, and became in the 
course of centuries scattered among the various 
nations of the East, and through the islands of the 
Indian seas. They have preserved, however, their 
customs, their form of worship, and their distin- 
guishing characteristics. What these are, and 
wherein they differ from those of other races, we 
have not space at present to set forth, but must 
refer the reader to Mr. Briggs’ book, where he 
will find a pleasant and agreeably-written sum- 








mary of all that is known with certainty respecti 
them, drawn up by one who from long pe 
intimacy with them has the best qualifications for 
the task he has andertaken. 





Heart Discipline. By Jamrs Cooper; with a Pre- 
face by the Rev. J.A. James. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Norwich: J. Fletcher. 1852. 

Tuis is the work of a meditative Christian philo- 

sopher, who, having retired from a life of labour 

in the capacity of a minister of religion, has sat 
down in the evening of his days to the deliberate 
consideration of a subject the moet important and 
comprehensive that a man can deal with. The 
discipline of the heart is the grand object of all 
Christian teaching ; and as it is the first difficulty 
which the young Christian has to encounter, and 
the last which the oldest overcomes, it forms an 
appropriate theme for one the business of whose 
life it has been to encourage his fellows to perse- 
vere in the struggle and the strife without which 
the victory is not to be won. This legacy of Mr. 

Cooper to his congregation is well conceived and 

well written, and will form an excellent and use- 

ful addition to the family library. 


The Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household 
Surgery. By Spencer Tuompson, M.D., &e. 
Part XII. London: Groombridge andSons. 1852. 

WE are glad to see that this excellent and most 

useful work is at length completed. It has been 

compiled with the utmost care and attention, and 
forms, to our thinking, by far the best and cheapest 
compendium of domestic teaching on medical and 
surgical subjects with which the public have yet 
been favoured. It is, further, well and clearly 
printed, and makes a handsome volume, which in 

case of emergency can be referred to without a 

moment’s loss of time—the subjects being arranged 

in alphabetical order, with leading letters at the 
head of each column. 


The Traveller's Library. Parts XXXIV and XXXV. 
Sir Edward heaent s Narrative of his Shipwreck, 
&e. Abridged from the Third Edition. London: 
Longman andCo. 1852. 

Tue principal scene of the marvellous adventures 

here recorded are some rocky islets lying in the 

Mozambique Gulf, and marked in the chart as the 

Saranha tae Sir Edward's narrative of his 

early life, his impromptu marriage, his voyage to 

the West Indies and his shipwreck on the rocky 
island, he and his wife being the sole survivors 
from the wreck, is given with remarkable sim- 
plicity and yet vigour, reminding us continually 
of Robinson Crusoe. The subsequent history of the 
shifts and aus tay “= soli ir—the 
ual approaches e to ease comfort 
or discovery of an inexhaustible treasure of 
gold and silver coin in a cavern, su d to be 
the hoard of pirates long since dead—the colonisa- 
tion of the island by free settlersa—the vo 
home—the interview with Sir Robert Wal 

the knighting of the hero by the re- 

turn to Seaward Island—capture by the Spaniards 
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—his release by the successful attack of Vernon 
upon Portobello—these are but a few of the events 
and incidents that impart a continuous interest to 
the story, which beguiles the reader and forbids 
him to lay down the book until he has fairly 
arrived at the close of the history. The manners 
and customs of fashionable life in London a cen- 


tury back, moreover, form a pleasant chapter or | & 


two, and vary the story in an agreeable way. 
These volumes merit and will be pretty sure to 
find a large circulation. 





The Museum of Classical Antiquities. A Quarterly 

Journal of Ancient Art. Vol. II. Part II. Lon- 
’ don: T. Richards, Great Queen-street. 1852. 
Tne present number of this work is one of rich 
and varied interest. The ‘Notes upon Obelisks,” 
which forms the leading paper, and is from the 

n of Mr. Samuel Birch, is a masterly and 
scholar-like essay upon a subject which compara- 
tively few writers are competent to treat, and will 
well repay the careful study of the student of 
classical antiquities. Besides this, there are three 
other valuable papers, one on the theatre, Odeum, 
and other monuments of Acre, in the south of 
Sicily, by J. Hogg, M.A.; the antiquities of 
Candia, by E. Falkener; and a translation of “ La 
Descrizione dell’ Isola di Candia,” a manuscript 
ofthe sixteenth century. The illustrations are in 
the usual finished style. 


A Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations. Edited by 
H.G. Apams. Part V. London: Groombridge 
and Sons. Edinburgh: James Hogg. 1852. 

Tuts very useful work fully justifies the opinion 
we expressed concerning it in a former number. 
The poetical selections, classified and arranged in 
alphabetical order, are invariably such as a fine 
taste and correct judgment would sanction. The 
volume or volumes, when finished, bid fair to sup- 
ply a desideratum which the readers of poetry 
must long have felt. 


The Six Days. By Captain Caartes Knox. Lon- 


don; Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1853. 

Tne object of this neat little volume is to show 
the harmony of science with revelation. The late 
Mr. Sharon Turner, in the third volume of his 
“Sacred History of the World,” briefly adopts the 
same line of argument which Mr. Knox has pur- 
sued to a satisfactory conclusion. The six days of 
the Genesis are six several periods of time, each 
indefinite in duration, and the operations of which 
are traceable to scientific investigation. The 
author has shown the perfect harmony existing 
between the details of the Mosaic narrative and 
the facts which the discoveries of modern science 
have established upon an impregnable basis. We 
have but one fault to find with this little work— 
and that is its brevity; one feels loth to dismiss 
a subject of such importance, and which the writer 
ee in so discriminating and suggestive a 
manner, without a more deliberate consideration 
of the various parts of the subject. Mr. Knox will 
do well to amplify largely in a second edition. 


he 
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The Burial of Wellington. An Ty Tributary 
Poem. By N. Micne ct, Author of “ Ruins of Many 
Lands,” &. London: Tegg, Cheapside. 1852. 

Ir would be looked upon almost as invidious in 

us to pronounce a positive decision upon the merits 

of any one of the numerous poetical effusions which 
have been forwarded to us on the death of the 

reat Duke; we prefer, therefore, to let Mr. Mi- 

chell speak for himself in a couple of brief extracts, 

which will give a fair sample of his elegy. 


The arm that scattered England’s foes 

Must rest in honoured long repose ; 

No more unsheathed the sword shall be, 

Whose flash was hope and victory ! 

The shield is shivered, bulwark broken, 

The last sage word of counsel spoken ; 

Set is the sun of martial power, 

Stars new but gild our sombre hour. 

Death speaks to dust the mighty one, 

And conquers conquering Wellington. 

. s * * * s 

The dust may moulder cold in death, 

But from his memory shines a light, 
Changeless, enduring as the ray 

Some fixed star sheds through skies of night, 
While frailer meteors melt away ; 

A light that through the spacious earth 
Shall still beam on, and dazzle men, 

Shall show how greatness wedded worth, 
And gild the page for History’s pen— 

The light of glory and of fame, 

To flash for ever round his name. 


The profits arising from the sale of Mr. Michell’s 


poem will go towards the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the late Thomas Hood. 





Lewchew and the Lewchewans ; being a narrative of 
a visit to Lewchew, or Loo Choo, in October, 1850. 
By Grorce Situ, D.D., Lord Bishop of Victoria, 
London: T. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1853. 

Tue island of Lewchew has long been regarded 

by our missionaries as the portal of Japan, and it 

has been thought by commencing the work of 

Christianising this far-away people among the 

Lewchewans, who are supposed to be descendants 

of acolony of Japanese, an ingress might eventually 

be found to Japan itself. With some such object 
in view, a Dr. Bettelheim and family were left upon 
the island in 1846, by way of commencing the 
business of evangelisation. The Doctor, however, 
soon became an object of suspicion to the natives, 
who shortly began to show that they had but one 
wish concerning him, and that was, to get rid of 
him as fast as possible. He proved an unmanage- 
able subject, neither to be starved, bullied, nor 
frightened from his position. The Lewchewans, 
who seemed to regard him as a sort of ogre, find- 
ing they could not send him home to England, sent 
him to Coventry, and that so effectually, that he 
could not even get speech of the natives ; and after 
residing four years and a half in a manner cut off 
from all communication with them, he is visited by 
the Bishop of Victoria, who, armed with an admoni- 
tory protest from Lord Palmerston to the autho- 
rities of Lewchew, comes to reconnoitre. The 
little work before us is the Bishop's narative of his 
visit, and it describes, in an agreeable and interest- 
ing way, many of the manners and customs of this 
simple people, and details the steps which, in con- 
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‘anction with Captain Cracroft, who re resented 

er Majesty on the occasion, he thought fit to take | 
in order to establish Dr. Bettelheim on a more 
respectable and social footing. One cannot help 
being amused with the perplexity of these poor 
islanders, seated as they were between the horns 
of a very ugly dilemma—it being equally fatal to 
their prospects either to affront the Japanese, their | 
protectors, by harbouring strangers, or to exaspe- 
rate the British by sending the Doctor adrift. The 
Bishop, it appears, succeeded in the end in obtain- | 
ing better terms for the forlorn missionary, and | 





parted amicably with the Lewchewans after enter- 
taining them hospitably on board the steamer— | 
the first “fire-ship” they had ever seen—and | 
which they devoutly prayed might be the last. The 
population of Loo Choo is divided into three 
classes: the highest are a species of oligarchical lite- 
rati, consisting of several grades, from the chief of 
which the governors have their origin ; the second 
class are the Hakoo-sho, nearly corresponding with 
our middle-classes ; and the third are the Oo-bang, 
or public slaves, who possess neither civil rights 
nor personal freedom. They call their sovereign 
Tsung-li; but the good bishop appears to have a 
suspicion that said sovereign is a hoax altogether, a 
sort of regal Mrs. Harris whom it would be difhi- 
cult to produce in propria persona. We had 
marked several extracts from this well-written 
narrative, but are compelled to omit them from 
want of space. 


Thoughts on Man in his relations to God and to Ex- 
ternal Nature ; with Minor Poems. London: 
William Pickering. 1852. 

Tue principal poem in this volume is a devotional 
and didactic piece in six cantos of blank verse. 
It is a composition of very considerable merit, 
containing many passages of real poetry; the ver- 
sification is fluent, varied, harmonious, and often 
grand, and is evidently the work of one well 
practised in the art. The minor poems are 
by no means so much to our taste; from the 
nature of the subjects chosen, or it may be 
from the predominant religious feelings of the 
author, they strike us as being somewhat com- 
mon-place in sentiment, as well as inferior in exe- 
cution, to the blank verse poem. 


Love in the Moon, a Poem; with some Remarks on 
that Luminary. By Parnick Scort, author of 
“Telio.” London: Taylor, Walton, and Ma- 
berley. 1853. 

Mr. Scorr has a vivid and glowing imagination, a 

fluency of versification, fine descriptive powers, 

and a genial humour—of each and all of which 
the present poem affords sufficient evidence. The 
lovers in this lunar romance are Lunari and 

Argentine, whose Jot is cast on that hemisphere 

of the moon which is never turned towards the 

earth, of whose existence they are consequently 
ignorant. Their several families, like the Shak- 


sperian Capulets and Montagues, are at deadly 





feud together, and the prospects of the young 
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couple are anything but flattering. Lunari, in his 
perplexity, has recourse to a celebrated wizard, 
who, in answer to his invocation, utters the fol- 
lowing oracular prophecy :— 
Whene'er upon the open skies 
A living globe of fire, in size 
Than planet, star, or sun more vast, 
Shall still and motionless be seen, 
Then shall these ancient feuds be past, 
And thou shalt wed thy Argentine. 


And he directs him to the summit of a certain 
high mountain as the only place whence he may 


| hope to discover the celestial phenomenon. Lunari, 


with a great deal of difficulty, persuades the rival 
houses to accompany him in the search. They set 
out together at length, though with no great 
cordiality—for, in his secret heart, 


Each took a vow—'twas sure to bind— 
That if be failed this sign to find, 

He never would again be cross’d, 

But make up for the time he'd lost 

In this absurdly good endeavour, 

And hate his neighbour more than ever. 


They form a singular travelling-caravan, and, 
from the peculiarity of their lunar constitutions, 
are compared to mesmerised beings among us—a 
comparison which gives the author occasion to 
suggest— 


How bright the era which would rise 
With true millennial smile 

On Britain, should Fate mesmerise 
The universal isle! 

How blest to find in life, that when 
One power were tired or dead, 

Its brother sense would kindly then 
Do duty in its stead! 

No poor-rates need we then advance 
To keep our paupers well— 

Fed cheaply with an easy glance, 
And drunken with a smell. 

None would be deaf when all might hear 

With open mouth in place of ear ; 

While on the blind new light by dint 
Of this new power would shine ; 

They'd sit upen the smallest print 
And read it with the spine ! 

The party accomplish their long journey safel 
under the guidance of the young lover, who | 
them into a cavern on the mountain's top, and, by 
the utterance of a single talismanic word, throws 
open the rocky portal that bars their view of the 
sky beyond. In an instant, before their eyee— 

Like a San of mightier birth 
Glittered the majestic Eantu. 
Around its orb the constellations passed 
Like subject worlds with reverential pace 
Treading the empyreal height, 
Where calm, and motionless, and vast 
It sat, like the Divinity of Space, 
Upon the throne of Night. 

The unlooked-for vision banishes the “‘ ancient 
hatreds” of the rival houses—their offspring, the 
happy lovers, are united in marriage, and a most 
glorious bridal-feast is held in honour of the occa- 
810N. 

And from that time to this, whene’er 
A marriage in the Moon takes place, 
Joined soul to soul, the — pair, 
To give the ritual of race 
A more than ceremonial worth, 
Look up to Heaven and bless the Earth. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


Int Lecture delivered to the Students in Huma- 
nity, in Marischal College, Aberdeen. By R. Maclure, 
LL.D. Aberdeen: D. Wyllie and Son. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood and Sons; and A. and C. Black. 1852. 

4 Run to Braemar. In Four Familiar Letters. By 
J. 8S. Ramsay. Arbroath: Kennedy and Ramsay. 1852. 

A Pulpit Estimate of Wellington. By John G. Manly. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 1852. 

Claims of the Indian Army on Indian Patronage. By 
an East India Proprietor. London: Stewart and Murray. 
1852, 

A Reply to the Strictures of Lord Mahon and others, on 
the mode of Editing the Writings of Washington. By Jared 
Sparks. Also a Review of Lord Mahon’s History of the 
American Revolution. London: Trubner and Co. Boston, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Trafalgar Life Assurance Association.—From the 
Second Annual Report of this Society, made on the 30th 
of November last, we extract the following particulars :— 
The directors announce avery large increase to the income, 
the formation and consolidation of many very valuable 
agencies in various parts of the country, and the continu- 
ally increasing confidence of the public in its principles 
and management. From a comparison of the first with 
the second year’s business, it is shown that new premiums 
amounting to £6381 1s. 7d. have been added during the 
last twelve months to the former income of the Association, 
the total of which is now in this, the second year of its ex- 
istence, £9473 17s. 4d., arising from 892 policies, assuring 
£292,646—a circumstance in itself so encouraging that 
the directors abstain from making any comment upon it. 
The directors were enabled at their last annual meeting to 
announce to the shareholders that the whole number of the 
shares—namely, twenty-five thousand, representing the 
entire capital of £250,000 (of which £237,500 remains 
untouched, but is at all times available for the purposes of the 
Association, should occasion require), bad been subseribed 
for in the short period of seven months by @ most exten- 
sive and influential proprietary ; and the confidence enter- 
tained by the shareholders and public generally will be 
best understood from the fact, that the shares are not now 
to be obtained, except atalarge premium. The number 
of policies lapsed by death is six, assuring, in the aggregate, 
three thousand three hundred pounds; which sum, being 
deducted from the premiums received, leaves a large 
balance in favour of the Association. The directors, with 
a view to place before the meeting the correct financial 
position of the Association, have had a balance. sheet pre- 

, showing the transactions from the 24th of June, 
1851, to the 24th of June, 1852; and also a supplemental 
one, extending from the 25th of June, 1852, to the 30th of 
September last. Those statements which are given in the 
report will, the directors feel convinced, afford the greatest 
satisfection to the shareholders, since they exhibit clearly 
the growing influence and sound financial position of the 
institution. The disectors recommend a dividend, after 
the rate of five per cent. per annum, to be paid on the paid- 
up capital, and which they propose shall be made payable 
on and after the 15th of December next ensuing. The 
directors refer with peculiar satisfaction to the formation 
of the Usiry Fink Ixsunancey Associarios, the establish- 





mentof which has added vastly to the energies and efficiency 
of the several agencies, and by stimulating them into new 
channels of usefulness has necessarily enlarged the sphere 
of operations of the Trafalgar. 

Medical, Invalid, and General Life Assurance 
Society.—The annual general meeting of this society was 
held at the chief office of the society, 25, Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, on Thursday, the 25th day of November, 1852, Ben- 
jamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair, when a report by 
the directors, showing the amount of business done during 
the last year, and the annual progress of the society, from 
its establishment to the 30th of September, 1852, was read. 
The following are the principal items of the report :— 
“Hitherto the directors have been able at each annual 
meeting to announce a considerable increase in the business 
transacted ; but in the present year the increase is much 
larger in amount than on any previous occasion—a con- 
vineing proof of the estimation in which the society is held 
by the public. By a table exhibiting the amount of new 
business in each year since the establishment of the society 
it was shown, that during the past year the number ef 
policies issued has been 778; the amount of assurances 
effected, £361,300 88. 4d.; and yielding annual premiums 
to the extent of £15,480 17s. 10d. At the same time that 
the business has thus largely increased, the mortality has 
not exceeded the tabular expectation, and when it is borne 
in mind that the mortality of the last two years was s0 
favourable, that is a result that could hardly have been ex- 
pected. The directors are happy to state that the invest- 
ments of the funds of the society during the year have been 
very favourably made ; and are glad to be enabled to state 
that the invalid branch of the business continues to afford 
similar satisfactory results to those which have been for- 
merly experienced. In secordance with the terms of the 
deed of settlement, the investigation into the society’s 
affairs will be proceeded with on the 30th of June next, in 
order to determine the bonus which may then belong to the 
proprietors and policy-holders. The very rapid progress 
made by the society sinee the last division of profits, renders 
it probable that the participating policies will receive s 
large addition by way of bonus next year, and the directors 
would therefore beg to call the attention of the shareholders 
and the public to this circumstance, as every policy effected 
prior to the 30th of June, 1853, will be entitled to share in 
the profits which may be cleared up to that date. 
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